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TIMKEN BEARINGS 
HAVE JUSTIFIED 
OUR FAITH | 















N thousands of Red Band Motor installations, 

Timken bearings have proved their mettle... 
In the hardest possible jobs for motor bearings 
such as direct gear drives, short belt centers, jobs 
where sand, iron dust, emery dust, and other ele- 
ments which are destructive to bearings, Timken 
bearings with positively sealed housings have 
stood up unfailingly . . . In jobs where motors 
with ordinary bearings would last only weeks, 
or at the most a few months, Howell motors with 
Timken bearings have performed for years. 


THE HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY 
HOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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The METROPOLITAN Cable Joint 


in 
competitive 






The Test—all the joints were tested with an initial voltage of 
50,000 volts and then stepped up 10,000 volts every minute 
and a half. The voltage was raised to 210,000 for several min- 
utes and then reduced to 160,000 for 8 hours. 


THE RESULTS 


The Metropolitan was the only joint standing this voltage and after calculating the 
stresses in all the joints it was found to be superior to any other. 


AND THE ORDER 

As a result of this test, one large Utility Company in the East adopted this joint as 
standard for their 13,200 and 26,400 volt lines and placed orders covering present 
requirements. 


The Metropolitan Joint with Electrostatic 
Shield and Metrolatum 


The purpose of the copper gauze stocking is to provide continuous metallic cover around the 
solid insulation to protect the latter against electrostatic charges, even if some of the Metro- 
latum leaves the joint, and still allow the oil free access through the holes of the gauze. ‘The 
stocking being soldered in spots to the splice establishes a metal sheath around the joint which 1s 
the same potential as the lead armor. 


Metrolatum is a petrol compound especially made to insure perfect uniformity of saturation 
between joint, sleeve and cable ends. 


Metropolitan Device Corporation 
1250 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Unit Type Substations 
Always on Display 














NIT Type substation equipment makes 
an impressive display at convention 
exhibits. 


But far more impressive is the display they 
make day after day all over the country. 


And this great show goes on continuously on 
most of the important transmission lines with 
an increasing number of exhibits. 


There is one feature that always stands out at 
these exhibits and it is their fine substantial 
appearance. Originally designed to secure 
service on particular investments and to pro 
vide conveniences to small communities which 
heretofore had to deal with severe and burden- 
some expense to secure electric service, the 
outdoor substation has developed into a very 
important element in the general scheme of 
high tension distribution. 


By a curious turn of events, the public at large 
has developed a keen interest in the public 
utilities and their securities. One of the 
physical assets most important in the public eye 
is the outdoor substation and it is good business 
on the part of everybody to see that in both 
efficiency and appearance it does not fail to 
make a good impression. 


We would like an opportunity of helping you 
to get Standardized Unit Type equipment on 
your lines at the lowest installed cost. 


Will you let us help you? = 


President, Delta-Star Electric Co. 


Delta “2: Star 


DELTA STAR ELECTRIC COMPANY,2400 BLOCK,FULTON ST, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Utilities Take Stock of 


Policies and Problems 
at Atlantic City 


swiLOCKWORK precision, earnestness 
of purpose and a keen realization of 
| responsibilities and possibilities char- 
eae acterized the fiftieth convention of 
the National Electric Light Association which 
was held in Atlantic City this week. Big busi- 
ness with big business problems gave ample 
room for the ebb and flow of reports, addresses 
and discussions. Underneath the fervor of ex- 
citement and the hurry and bustle which always 
mark conventions of such size could be dis- 
cerned a resoluteness and determination on the 
part of the industry’s leaders to meet issues 
aggressively and fearlessly. 

The evolution of the light and power in- 
dustry proceeds apace. The development era, 
the construction era, the organization era and 
the financing era have been reached or passed 
in a few years, and it is clearly evident that the 
industry has reached a policy and commercial 
era. It is organizing its work in terms of 
modern business methods, and despite its great 
success has realized a need for the development 
of new elements in the conduct of its affairs. 






FOREMOST in the spotlight is the sales job 
confronting the industry. The markets are 
surveyed, the necessities for an intensified com- 
mercial drive have been pointed out and utility 
men are now trying to sell electric service. They 
are working on the business and organization 
aspects of sales of energy and equipment. The 
meeting was replete with a keen consciousness 
of commercial weakness in method and per- 
sonnel, 

Another vital situation discussed is largely 
political. It reflects attempts of politicians to 
bring the government into the utility business. 
"he remedy was clearly pointed out as educa- 
tion, fair dealing and the development of a 
political consciousness, Socialistic tendencies 


and further encroachments of government in 
the business will be combated, and as an earn- 
est of their sincerity, service performance of the 
electric public utility companies will more nearly 
approach promise hereafter. 

Public and professional criticism of the in- 
dustry was discussed. Misleading statements 
and obvious propaganda were _ negatived. 
Pointed remarks on financial practices of ill 
savor were made by industry executives, and it 
was evident that the light and power industry 
as a whole welcomed fair investigation and 
criticism. The industry tries its best to keep a 
clean house and to have its children all have 
clean hands. 


‘THs convention brought out clearly that 
electrical manufacturers and electrical utili- 
ties have the same common purpose. Both are 
definitely committed to an electrification pro- 
gram which will give more and better service. 
One of the most encouraging happenings of the 
meeting was the announcement that light and 
power companies and electrical manufacturers 
had agreed to give $3,000,000 to a national 
fund which will be devoted to pure scientific re- 
search. This is a public-spirited and forward- 
looking commitment. 

That greater and greater interest is being 
taken in the business was best evidenced by the 
very large attendance, particularly of execu- 
tives, and the heed given to the various reports 
and addresses. The immediate problems are 
no longer a matter of opinion, but stand out 
clear cut and decisively. Business must be 
sought, and that diligently. —The home and the 
farm must be served completely and cheaply. 
Public relations must be predicated on good 
performance and not empty speeches, and the 
effort for greater and greater efficiency of 
energy production must be pursued relentlessly. 
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Found—A National Perspective 


EYNOTES are popular, and once in a long time 

really sound a clarion call for attention. Such was 
the case at the N.E.L.A. Convention at Atlantic City 
this week. The electrical industry has at last enrolled 
itself as a unit in the national company of industries 
and has committed itself to a definite policy in national 
affairs. 

Positive evidence was presented which showed that 
leaders of the light and power industry have come to 
realize and act upon two principles. The one is that 
their industry will prosper and grow just so long as 
the whole of industry prospers and emphatically vice 
versa. The other is that they are in duty bound to con- 
tribute of their service, knowledge and leadership so 
that the whole social and industrial structure in this 
country will develop along sound lines and so that their 
own business can grow safely at an accelerated rate. 
These men have now become extroverts. 

This is an epochal change in industry perspective 
and will mark this convention as memorable in N.E.L.A. 
history. There will be a new approach to internal and 
external business problems which has long been missing 
in the studies of groups of introverts. Home electrifica- 
tion is one of these national problems, and already the 
organized women are working in a co-operative way to 
educate the home dwellers of the country. But other 
national organizations are concerned with the home 
and will be brought into a great movement for better 
social conditions. The co-operative efforts of all these 
groups will render a constructive service which has a 
legitimate economic background for many industries. 

There are many common problems in national busi- 
ness. Other industries are facing the cost of distribu- 
tion, of government participation in business, of pro- 
motional finance, of sales, of standardization, of indus- 
trial organization and many others which are funda- 
mental to sound economic development. There is a 
common background about which will be built more 
quickly the national business policies and practices that 
are needed so urgently. Electrical leadership must 
contribute its powerful mite, and’ co-operation based 
on a national perspective must replace selfish and in- 
dividual group action. 

Even in the realm of activities now conducted so suc- 
cessfully, there should be accelerated progress. Uni- 
form codes and ordinances, inductive co-ordination, 
S.E.D. projects, educational campaigns, are examples 
of activities that should be conducted according to this 
new perspective and this broader policy. A new and 
very encouraging step has been taken im the evolution 
of the light and power industry. 





Congratulations to Boston 


i CHARLES L. EDGAR and the thousands of men 
and women comprising the personnel of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston go the felicita- 
tions of the industry upon the award for meritorious 
service of the Coffin prize this week at the N.E.L.A. 
convention. The record of this utility company in con- 
structive development in engineering, public relations, 
commercial progress and local industry co-operation is 
responsible for this signal honor. The company’s pioneer 
high-pressure steam installation at the Edgar station, 
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its comprehensive utilization of the good-will power of 
radio broadcasting, its economic foresight in system and 
business expansion, high standards of operation and 
good citizenship in its territory have won general ad- 
miration from competent observers. The achievements 
upon which the Coffin award is based are due to the 
sagacious and consistent leadership of the dean of New 
England central-station men and to the loyal work of a 
regiment of employees led by able staff officers devoted 
to “C.L.” and his practical ideals of public utility service. 

This year’s award represents recognition, not of pro- 
gressive management ir a single direction, but of a 
balanced and controlled development in virtually every 
department of power-company activity. Mr. Edgar and 
his associates have always met the final test of faith in 
their policies—backing them with money. The resulting 
prosperity of this increasingly important system and its 
friendly standing in the many communities which it 
serves put the seal of success upon an administration as 
distinguished for its modesty as for its notable accom- 
plishments. 


Mileposts of Progress 


ORTUNATE beyond measure is the electrical in- 

dustry in the progress revealed at its conventions. 
It seems to be a far cry from the study of electronic 
phenomena associated with dielectrics to the design of 
commercial programs for load building and system 
extension, but it is the engineer’s happy privilege to 
co-ordinate the fruits of research and the application 
of equipment design and operating principles to the 
business of human service. Week before last the re- 
gional convention of the American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers at Pittsfield breathed the exalted air of 
advanced mathematical and experimental activity in re- 
lation to high-frequency measurement, determination 
of forces in electric circuits, harmonic analysis, high- 
voltage phenomena and other topics of fundamental im- 
portance. This week the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation convention discussed the major problems of the 
public utility business, ramifying from engineering 
problems through human relations to sales development. 
It is nothing less than amazing that on nearly every 
topic embraced by each of these conventions new ideas 
and methods are coming to the front and that the angle 
of knowledge widens as fast as the mind can compre- 
hend it. Never was the importance of a thorough un- 
derstanding of fundamentals greater, for the multiplied 
application of established scientific laws, economic and 
sociological principles taxes even the exceptional in- 
tellect. It is equally surprising that a single industry 
can embrace such a range of vital interests. 

There has been a tendency in some quarters to regard 
the extremely technical work of research engineers and 
designers as without the pale of ordinary executive, 
operating and commercial interest. This is the nat- 
ural result of specialization, but any one seeking a broad 
comprehension of the industry’s activities does well 
to cultivate at least an elementary knowledge of the 
principles and progress underlying the work of other 
men and women whose lives are devoted to the up- 
building of the general industry structure upon their 
own specialized foundations. The resources of sci- 
ence are now so great and the technique of every branch 
of the industry is so rapid in its improvement that the 
interconnection of interests between branches is doing 
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away with insular conceptions and administration, 
whether technical or economic. 

Conventions are mileposts of prvgress for those who 
participate in them with open minds and inquiring 
spirits, and to those unable to attend in person these 
gatherings are still rich with opportunities through pub- 
lished reports of their p~oceedings, through available 
papers and through contact with delegates after their 
return home. The concentration of specialists and au- 
thorities keen to learn as much as possible from one 
another and eager to share their best with every in- 
quirer is not of course confined to conventions of the 
electrical industry, but at these conventions it is un- 
surpassed from the standpoint of opportunity when 
compared with any other periodic gathering known to 
modern civilization. 


The Rate Schedules of the Industry 


HE report of the rate research committee of the 

National Electric Light Association, abstracted in 
this issue, will be found of no less interest to the casual 
reader than have been the reports of prior years, and 
it will require no second reading to impress the industry 
with its importance, its soundness and its timeliness. 
Frankly and fearlessly the report faces the major prob- 
lems before the industry today in rate making, and we 
suspect in public relations. 

The price at which electrical energy is sold has de- 
clined substantially and with a fair degree of steadiness 
since the pioneer days of the industry. Measured in 
terms of other commodities the price of energy has 
materially declined. This we would expect of the prod- 
uct of an industry born of applied science and nurtured 
in the Spartan régime of regulation. However, it is 
not enough that the revenues of the industry be as a 
whole no higher than excellent service requires; they 
must in addition work substantially justice between the 
various classes of consumers. 

In recent months it has been stated and repeated with 
an insistance that bespeaks prejudice or ulterior purpose 
rather than ignorance that the rate schedules of the 
industry do not deal fairly as between classes of users; 
in particular, that there is an unconscionable spread be- 
tween power rates and domestic rates. The report meets 
this issue squarely, makes plain the legal and economic 
basis of classification and points with an unerring pen 
at the mistakes in logic, physics and arithmetic of the 
self-appointed rate crusaders. 

The rate research committee of necessity draws the 
picture for the industry as a whole. It is a picture 
clearly drawn and it refutes beyond peradventure the 


wholesale indictments of the rate crusades, but the 
report is no preachment of self-satisfaction. Rates 
sound today may need adjustment tomorrow. Change 


is not advocated for the sake of change but to meet 
changed conditions. The formula of yesterday may fail 
forlornly to produce a system of rates consistent with 
the facts of today. The report suggests no formula, 
urges no type or system of schedules and holds no com- 
pany up for censure or praise. It finds the situation as 


a whole sound, yet without so saying—probably without 
so thinking—challenges every executive to assure him- 
self that the rates of his company are in accord with 
the conditions of today and not subject to the criticism 
of undue discrimination. 
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N.E.M.A. Convention Reflects the 
Pressing Problems of the Manufacturer 


OR the first time in the history of the industry the 

electrical manufacturers have held a general conven- 
tion embracing producers of apparatus, supplies, radio 
and appliances. This was the first meeting of the four 
divisions cf the National Electrical Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held at Hot Springs, Va., last week. It was 
not yet complete, of course, for many radio manufac- 
turers are grouped separately in another organization 
and the motor-driven household-appliance manufacturers 
still maintain their own associations. Some classes of 
apparatus too are not yet included. But it was a good 
start, an interesting achievement in the welding of the 
manufacturers of all kinds of electrical products into a 
single body, and the presence of about four hundred 
representatives of the outstanding companies was most 
encouraging. Moreover, active steps were taken looking 
to the formation of an appliance division, which it is 
hoped will bring together the separate associations of 
the clothes-washer, ironing machine, vacuum-cleaner and 
refrigerator manufacturers and a constructive effort is 
being made toward a closer co-ordination in the radio 
industry. It is a splendid program that should have the 
support of all interests. 

This first meeting clearly indicated the broadening 
impulse that can be expected from such a national unity. 
For the theme of the meeting was the need for leader- 
ship in the development of a greater market. It was 
recognized that the time has come for the manufactur- 
ing executives to look beyond the considerations of engi- 
neering design, equipment standardization and factory 
production that for so long have engaged the attention 
of the industry and to take up more seriously the unset- 
tled problems that wait in the fields of distribution, 
business policy and sales promotion. In the manufac- 
turing industry as well as in the central-station field we 
have now passed out of the era of preparation, in which 
engineering and operation have, of necessity, been the 
predominant responsibility, into a new commercial era 
in which marketing must have first thought, because 
prosperity and growth will be directly dependent on it. 

However, the chief contribution which the association 
must and will make lies in the field of human relations. 
This will take time, but it is vital. In the past the 
individual electrical manufacturer has been planning 
largely for himself alone. But today the fundamental 
common interests are coming to the front because men 
who have been long accustomed to think primarily in 
terms of products are being compelled more and more to 
think in terms of the interrelationship of the market- 
place. To guide their approach to these considerations, 
the N.E.M.A. is endeavoring to develop industry sta- 
tistics, to study business practices and to discover the 
possibilities for the cross-licensing of patents. The 
great need, however, is to overcome the distrust and 
suspicion which naturally exists between competitors 
who have not learned to play and work together until 
they harmonize their thinking. There is need, too, for 
more sympathetic understanding between large and small 
companies. It is a time for wise leadership and a gen- 
erous spirit of group loyalty and industry purpose. The 
fortunate re-election of all the executive officers of the 
association should be most helpful, that they may have 
time to crystallize the constructive plans now evolving 


JOHN B. MILLER P. S. ARKWRIGHT M. S. SLOAN W. A. JONES 
Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President Vice-President 
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A. JACKSON MARSHALL 


Secretary 
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EIGHT THOUSAND UTILITY MEN AND WOMEN ENJOYED THE BOARDWALK, THE SEA BREEZES AND THE BEACH 


Fiftieth N.E.L.A. Convention 





Great Success 


Eight Thousand in Atlantic City—Exhibits by 
195 Manufacturers—Programs of Sessions Draw 





Large Audiences 


tives of every branch of the electrical industry 

this week in the fiftieth convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association at Atlantic City. 
Eight thousand men and women participated in the 
gathering, which carried a program of remarkable diver- 
Sity with eleven sessions and about 100 addresses, re- 
ports and papers. As usual a number of distinguished 
speakers not directly connected with the electrical in- 
dustry honored the convention with their counsel, among 
these being Hon. Dwight F. Davis, Secretary U. S. 
Department of War; Hon. J. F. Shaughnessy, president 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners; William Green, president American 
Federation of Labor; Mrs. H. T. Baldwin, chairman of 
the living costs committee National League of Women 
Voters; Mrs. John D. Sherman, president General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Charles E. Mitchell, 
President of the National City Bank of New York, and 
Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of Maryland. The 


| ives of nation-wide fame joined representa- 
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Progress on Every Hand 


manufacturers’ exhibit on the Million Dollar Pier was 
the largest and finest in the history of the association, 
with 195 displays covering every foot of available space. 
Fine weather prevailed most of the week, making the 
varied social and entertainment program doubly enjoy- 
able. 

On the Saturday preceding the formal opening of the 
convention, an inaugural manufacturers’ parade took 
place on the Boardwalk. Many novel floats appeared 
and despite bad weather the demonstration made so 
strong an appeal that it is likely to become a permanent 
feature of the annual “round-up.” Business sessions 
were opened on Tuesday morning with a welcome by 
Mayor Ruffu, and from then until Friday noon the 
Million Dollar Pier was the scene of intense activity. 

Expansion of service in its broadest aspects was the 
keynote of the convention. President Pack’s opening 
address depicted the marvelous growth of the light and 
power industry and declared that the American people 
will not consent to its socialization, seeing its good works 
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in the 40 years of its most extraordinary service under 
private operation. The commercial problems of the in- 
dustry, as usual, were in the front line of interest at 
the convention, and Chairman Davidson’s challenge to 
greater achievement aroused the membership to enthu- 
siasm, as did an address on this topic by Earl White- 
horne on Thursday afternoon. Economic load building 
received much attention and the public relations aspect 
of merchandising was stressed. The engineering ses- 
sion recorded progress in administration, equipment 
design, operation and utilization of resources under 
Chairman C. F. Hirshfeld, and the Accountants’ discus- 
sions under Chairman W. B. S. Winans revealed the 
rapidly increasing advisory responsibilities of these 
specialists in relation to executive management. Public 
relations, W. A. Jones chairman, featured the varied 
topics of customer ownership, education of public opin- 
ion along sound lines, home economics, the work of 
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dent that the condition of the association is most 
flourishing. There was a gain in membership from 
15,862 last year to 17,566 this year and an income of 
$1,178,316 for the first ten months of the administra- 
tion year, which, with the balance from the previous 
year, made a total of $1,785,629. Disbursements so far 
aggregate $943,551, leaving a balance of $842,078 for 
expenses until next year’s dues become available. 

Managing Director Clapp in a short address stressed 
the necessity of strengthening the geographic division: 
and pledged the hearty co-operation of the headquarters 
staff in carrying out suggestions for increasing the use- 
fulness of the association to member companies. 

Letters of felicitation were read from President 
Coolidge and from the executive manager of the Inter- 
national Association of Producers and Distributors of 
Electrical Energy in Paris. 

W. A. Jones, chairman of the Public Relations Na- 
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women in this field and the effect of sales activity upon 
popular friendship. The convention rose to a great 
climax on Wednesday evening with the Public Policy ses- 
sion, which was addressed by Hon. David A. Houston, 
former Cabinet member, upon the relations of business 
to government. The award on this occasion of the 
Coffin Medal for meritorious service to the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston was a notable 
event. 

During the convention President Pack announced 
that the electrical industry has offered to subscribe 
$3,000,000 to the fund for pure scientific research that 
is being raised under the direction of Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, payment to be deferred 
for two or three years. 

The convention got under way on Tuesday morning 
after listening to a few words of welcome from Mayor 
Ruffu of Atlantic City. 

In his address President R. F. Pack reviewed the 
early conventions of the association, contrasting the 
past with the present to portray more vividly the 
progress made. He gave statistics on the present per- 


formance of the electric light and power industry and 
then referred briefly to the activities of the National 
Electric Light Association during the past year. 

From the reports of P. S. Young, treasurer, and How- 
ard K. Mohr of the membership committee, it is evi- 
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tional Section, gave a few special reasons why the elec- 
tric light and power business needs the confidence and 
good will of its patrons and the public generally. He 
showed that regulation must of necessity be responsive 
to public opinion and that because of the industry’s per- 
formance it was entitled to a full measure of apprecia- 
tion by the public it serves. He urged that an intelli- 
gent public opinion be developed based on factual in- 
formation, sound doctrines and safe principles. 

The scope, work and hopes of the latest addition to 
the electrical fraternity, the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, were outlined by Gerard Swope. 
The association, which numbers 288 member companies, 
is divided with four main divisions—policy, apparatus, 
supplies and radio—and while the contribution of the 
manufacturers in the past has not been small, the hope 
and inspiration are that the future holds still greater 
opportunities. The total business of the electrical 
manufacturers, Mr. Swope said, is approximately 
$1,500,000,000 a year. 

M. H. Aylesworth, formerly executive manager of 
the National Electric Light Association and now presi- 
dent of the National Broadcasting Company, told of the 
accomplishments of that company through its stations 
WEAF, WJZ and WRC and 45 associated stations 
radio science and entertainment. He also told of the 
opportunities offered by radio for creating good wil! and 
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predicted that the homes of the future will be equipped 
and wired for the distribution of radio programs in 
every room and that in a short time the electric energy 
consumption through radio equipment, whether it be 
through the air or direct by wire in the home, will be a 
vital part of electric public utility service. More than 
50,000,000 new lamps will be burning on a daytime load, 
he said, not in competition with sunlight, but in the 
form of tubes in radio sets and radio lamps of consider- 
able size in loud speakers. Most of these, he maintained, 
will draw their energy from the electric light socket. 





Secretary Davis Speaks at 
Second General Session 


HE Hon. Dwight F. Davis, United States Secre- 
tary of War, was the most prominent speaker at 
Wednesday morning’s general session, when a large 
and interested audience vigorously applauded his recog- 
nition of the importance of the electric power industry 
in relation to national defense and urged the appoint- 
ment in case of future hostilities of a national power di- 
rector to be named by the N.E.L.A. executive committee. 
At the outset of the meeting E. W. Goldschmidt, 
chairman of the exhibition committee, spoke of the 
value of opening the exhibition during the week-end 
before the convention. Irvin W. Day, for the code and 
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THE BEAUTIFULLY DECORATED BALLROOM WAS USED AS A LOUNGE 
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standards committee, urged the importance of simpli- 
fication and economy in standards activities. Chairman 
J. E. Davidson of the Commercial National Section de- 
clared that the industry has only reached first base in 
its business development activities. The immediate ob- 
jective should be 500 kw.-hr. per residence customer 
per year. Every company should improve its trade rela- 
tions and push the idea of electric service. 

That power and light companies would have made an 
additional half-billion dollars during the past few years 
if rates had increased relatively to the cost of living in 
general, was a statement made by Edwin Gruhl, chair- 
man of the rate research committee. Dealing with the 
question of regulation, J. F. Shaughnessy, president of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners, deplored the unsatisfactory remuneration of 
utility commissions, stating that there had been a turn- 
over of 40 commission members during the past year. 
He recommended that the electrical industry invite con- 
structive criticism from the public at large and pay 
careful attention to the correction of any conditions 
likely to create public antipathy. 

R. D. Moot, attorney of the General Electric Com- 
pany, discussed continuing guarantees as affecting third- 
party liability. The compensation idea has replaced the 
employer’s liability idea in regard to injured employees, 
and the sales act has resulted in an end of company re- 
sponsibility on warranties and guarantees when a prod- 
uct passes into the ownership of the purchaser. 
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Railway and Agricultural 
Electrification Featured 


HE Forbes Public Relations prize was awarded to 

the Georgia Power Company on Wednesday after- 
noon by B. C. Forbes. Referring to the efforts of utili- 
ties to maintain cordial public relations he declared 
achievements are what ultimately count. 

At the same session chairman Britton I. Budd’s re- 
port of the committee on railroad electrification was 
read by John W. Lieb of the New York Edison Com- 
pany. The report contained chiefly benefits derived 
from existing railroad electrifications. Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern Railroad, said that not 
many railroads have enough traffic to warrant electri- 
fication on economic grounds and the difficulty has been 
increased by improvements in locomotives. The electri- 
fication of 83.4 miles of the Great Northern is justified 
by the new Cascade tunnel, nearly 8 miles long, result- 
ing in a more favorable route. Since both railroads 
and power companies aim to give service as cheaply as 
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possible and accept public regulation, there should be 
a study, by a joint committee, of what constitutes fair 
value and a reasonable rate of return. 

President William Green of the American Federation 
of Labor stressed the confidence of labor in the principle 
of private undertakings and private enterprise, saying 
that labor is interested in the extension and use of 
electric power. 

G. C. Neff, chairman of the rural service committee, 
cited specific cases of successful farm electrification and 
called attention to the need of educating the farmer and 
others in the application of electricity. M. L. Noon, 
director of the American Farm Bureau Federation, an- 
nounced that 1,000,000 farm homes will shortly be served 
with outside power with a probable outlay of $500,000,- 
000 by the utilities and an equal sum by the farmers. 

Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, chairman of the living costs 
committee of the National Federation of Women Voters, 
made a plea for facts on the cost of production and dis- 
tribution, and reasons for rates, as a basis for an in- 
telligent attitude on legislative matters by women, who 
are all vitally interested in the extension of electric 
service in the home. 


i 


Taxation, International Trade, 
Community Interest Stressed 


PEECHES by Charles Edwin Mitchell, president of 

the National City Bank of New York; Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of the Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey, and P. S. Arkwright, president of the 
Georgia Power Company, were outstanding features of 
the fourth general session on Thursday morning. Each 
of the addresses is abstracted quite fully elsewhere in 
this issue. Mr. Mitchell commented on the international 
economic situation, particularly as it affects this coun- 
try, maintaining that an import balance of trade must 
be established to enable foreign nations to establish 
trading credit in this country. Mr. McCarter con- 
sidered corporation taxation particularly, stressing the 
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necessity of showing the public the effect thereof on 
them. Mr. Arkwright urged utilities to take an active 
and sincere interest in community problems, saying that 
by so doing good-will and business development can be 
stimulated simultaneously thereby. He emphasized that 
an electric company’s interest is one with that of every 
community it serves—it comes into the town, not as a 
traveling salesman, getting what business he can and 
taking away what he can get, but as a permanent resi- 
dent, interested in its welfare and participating in all its 
activities. 

Bancroft Gherardi reviewed some of the marvelous 
developments of the past 50 years and pointed out that 
only by scientific development of fundamental facts 
could they have been made possible, indicating the con- 
tinuing importance of scientific and applied research. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, declared that the reason why so 
much home drudgery continues is not an economic one, 
but because of the chronic failure to evaluate the benefits 
of electrification. 
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The lamp committee report (F. W. Smith chairman), 
which is abstracted elsewhere, was very emphatically 
supplemented by animated picture presentation of sta- 
tistical facts. W. B.S. Winan, chairman of the Account- 
ing National Section, recommended the establishment of 
a financial committee and pursuance of an accounting 
simplification policy. W. H. Onken, Jr., announced the 
winners of prize awards listed on page 1245. 





Electrification of the Home 


Is the Next Big Task 


HE Thursday afternoon session was marked by 
several rousing addresses, dramatically presented 
and enthusiastically applauded, urging more active and 
co-ordinated effort in building up the residential load. 
Earl Whitehorne, commercial editor of the ELECTRICAL 
WORLD, gave thought-provoking and inspiring utterance 
to the challenge, driving home the points in his argu- 
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ment by a succession of telling charts. To accentuate 
the message a parade of ten sandwich men promenaded 
the Boardwalk following the address, bearing such 
legends as “16,000,000 Homes Use Electricity 7 per 
Cent,” “Average Home Spends $98 a Year for Ice 
Cream and Candy,” “We Get Only $27.89 for Elec- 
tricity,” “Let’s Start a Crusade Now,” “Who’s Holding 
You Back?” 

Forceful also, and eloquent, were the outspoken re- 
marks of J. A. Fowler, past-president of the Association 
of Electragists International, who made a strong plea 
for closer co-operation by power companies with the 
electragists in their territories and similar action by 
the respective national organizations. Some central 
stations are more considerate of their paid salesmen 
than of the contractor-dealer who sells for them to 
build up their load without payment. Does the public 
relations committee of the N.E.L.A., he asked, take the 
contractor-dealers’ organization as an associate? 

To make the public appreciate and want adequate 
wiring is too large a task for the individual contractor. 
It is the company’s job to sell the wiring; it is our 
to deliver the merchandise. 

Both of these addresses, differing radically in their 
form though in a sense reinforcing one another, met 
with spirited applause. The first, because of its excep- 
‘tionally effective presentation, was greeted in a manner 
‘more like that accorded a popular actor than an ordinary 
convention paper, the audience spontaneously rising 
from their seats in their enthusiasm; the second, despite 
the speaker’s introductory promise to be brief and dis- 
agreeable, received equally cordial recognition. 

For the educational committee its chairman, Fred R. 
Jenkins, annuvunced that 1,837 courses had been dis- 
tributed during the year. 

C. F. Hirshfeld’s report as chairman of the Engineer- 
ing Nationa] Section was chiefly one of progress of the 
committees and their recommendations. 

The difficulties faced by the accounting department 
when confronted with rate cases was discussed by H. M. 
Edwards, vice-president of the New York Edison Com- 
pany. Because of the time required to collect adequate 
evidence routine work that has to be carried on simul- 
taneously usually suffers, he said. 

Department-store merchandising methods were dis- 
cussed by D. F. Kelly, president of The Fair, Chicago, as 
an answer to questions raised by the committee which 
invited him to address the N.E.L.A. Some of his re- 
marks on utility methods are presented on page 1265. 
In addition, he said he considers newspapers as the best 
advertising medium. For all advertising he has spent 
as much as 10 per cent, but favors no more than 5 per 
cent. Price maintenance is favored as a general rule but 
merchandisers should be free to cut prices to reduce 
stock inventories. Deferred payments should be based 
on credit assurance and on no more liberal terms 
than 10 per cent down and twelve months to pay. Serv- 
icing is done by men who can handle more than one line. 
Education of salespeople has been found effective, and 
sales managers are paid $15,000 to $35,000 a year, de- 
pending on gross profits they produce. Increasing turn- 
over will not always increase net profit, it was pointed 
out, unless operating expense is regulated in proportion 
to the business done. Good will of the public, interest in 
civic affairs, are considered as important elements by 
Mr. Kelly. Installation charges should be made at cost 
and promptly, he contended. 
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In closing, Mr. Kelly suggested that if the N.E.L.A, 
appoint a committee to work with the National Dry 
Goods Association it would be possible to increase resi- 
dence consumption more than 1 kw.-hr. a day. 

W. W. Freeman declared that men in different busi- 
nesses or branches of the same business will think and 
act alike if their knowledge of conditions is the same. 
But some method must be found for agreeing on the 
basis of co-operation, he maintained, referring to 
branches of the electrical industry. Great hopes for 
service were anticipated under the new set-up of the 
Society for Electrical Development with its board of 
directors composed of presidents and managing direc- 
tors from all national organizations in the industry. 





Public Relations 
Activities Stimulated 


CALL to arms by Congressman Charles A. Eaton, 
Avice “Shall We Put Our Federal Government 

Into the Power Business?” (abstracted elsewhere 
in this issue) and related messages by men like R. F. 
Pack, Martin J. Insull, W. S. Vivian, M. S. Sloan and 
Howard Sands; exhorting utility men to action in over- 
coming the menace that faces the utility industry unless 
every one takes the building of good human relations 
seriously, dominated the public relations session on 
Tuesday afternoon. Several speakers declared it was 
unfortunate that more utility executives could not have 
attended this session, but parallel sessions, particularly 
commercial, prevented. As Chairman W. A. Jones 
pointed out, coping with human understanding is the 
biggest problem before industry. His address before 
the general section is abstracted elsewhere. 

R. F. Pack pointed out that corporations are judged, 
as are individuals, by their personality, but this is 
practically within the control of the chief executives. 
Commenting on government in business, he declared 
that the menace is not confined to utilities, but faces 
all private business. 

Martin Insull emphasized the last point and said that 
some utilities need stirring up by some approaching 
menace such as Congressman Eaton painted to get them 
interested in public relations. Some are too self- 
satisfied. When any one thinks public relations activ- 
ities can be allowed to lapse, it is time for that one to 
retire from the business. He maintained that good will 
can never be secured without rendering some commu- 
nity service that brings no direct benefit to the utility 
and recommended a national committee as well as in- 
dividual company activities to include this function. 
W. S. Vivian, whose report is abstracted elsewhere, de- 
voted his comments chiefly to saying that only ten states 
had done any kind of a public-speaking job, because 
executives had failed to give their normal support and 
organize and push the work. 

M. S. Sloan maintained that improving human rela- 
tions is an everlasting job and said he was glad the 
national issues cited by Congressman Eaton had arise?, 
as it. would serve as a stimulus to more active con 
sideration of human relations. 

Howard Sands declared that utilities as a whole 
have a clean slate and welcome investigation, but con 
tended that the greatest individual menace is an exec 
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utive who thinks public relations need no further 
attention and that the greatest national menace is any 
tendency to lay, back on the oars. 

Committee reports, many of which are abstracted 
elsewhere, constituted the remainder of the program. 
Carl D. Jackson, considering co-operation with educa- 
tional institutions, warned against any activity that 
smacks of propaganda; otherwise the best opportunity 
of informing the public—namely, through educational 
institutions—will be sacrificed. Eloise Davison pre- 
sented an address on applying electricity to the mechan- 
ics of home-making, in which she urged more home 
economics courses throughout the country. National 
Chairman Jones said that if men of the industry had 
tackled public relations as thoroughly as women, greater 
progress would have been made. H. C. Abell, reporting 
on information bureau organization, announced the ex- 
istence of 26 state committees in 37 states, but said only 
half are doing the job, due to the lack of executive moral 
support. T. J. McManis declared that manufacturer 
advertising for general industry benefit has not ex- 
tended beyond the Wagner, Graybar, Westinghouse and 
General Electric companies. 








Engineers 
Look to Tomorrow 


HAIRMAN C. F. Hirghfeld struck two keynotes 

in his comments at the meeting of the Engineer- 
ing National Section. These typify the policy and 
action that are inspiring the engineers to renewed 
efforts to build the light and power industry. 

One of these notes was to outline the development 
of a broader perspective and vision in engineering work. 
There has been brought about a closer co-ordination 
of effort and a broader outline of engineering policy 
whereby only major tasks are undertaken by national 
committees. Economic and social phases have been 


brought into the engineering picture and are being 
weighed in connection with the work of the engineers. 
The second note sounded at the meeting dealt with 
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the fact that engineering progress meant that engineers 
must think and work in terms of the science of to- 
morrow and not of yesterday. New things in atomic 
studies of matter, in electronic theories and experiments 
in developments of modern physicists must be con- 
sidered carefully and the engineer must prepare himself 
by careful study to carry on his work in the light of 
new scientific developments. 

In his address Chairman Hirshfeld outlined the 
definite and constructive jobs the several committees 
had performed. This work ranged from considerations 
of large power equipment to meters. Policy elements 
of inductive co-ordination, use of fractional horsepower 
motors of poor characteristics, developments in inter- 
connection and many other major jobs were reported 
upon. The range of engineering activity reaches far 
and wide in utility business affairs. President R. F. 
Pack complimented the group for the fine work done and 
expressed appreciation of the remarkable contributions 
the engineers have made to utility progress. 

The following committees reported in detail upon 
the work of the past year and the plans for the 
future: Accident prevention, K. R. MacKinnon; elec- 
trical apparatus, H. R. Woodrow; engineering admin- 
istration, A. C. Marshall; hydraulic power, H. L. Doolit- 
tle; inductive co-ordination, J. C. Martin; meter, A. G. 
Turnbull; overhead systems, H. C. Sutton; prime 
movers, E. B. Ricketts, and underground systems, C. 
H. Shaw. / 

Each committee chairman or his representative 
presented clearly but briefly the outstanding elements 
of the work of the year. The newly organized engineer- 
ing administration committee has proved to be needed 
to serve for work that overlaps several committees. 
Such topics as standardization of voltages, engineering 
phases of purchasing methods and considerations of 
contract purchase forms were typical topics considered 
by this committee. In the field of inductive co-ordination 
Chairman J. C. Martin outlined the definite progress 
being made toward that degree of co-operation and 
method of approach which is rapidly solving this in- 
dustry problem. 

A feature of the meeting was an address by L. A. 
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Hawkins, who spoke of today’s science and tomorrow’s 
engineering. He briefly outlined the history of elec- 
trical science and then sketched broadly the modern 
trends and experiments, which indicated that engineers 
faced a period of radical and rapid development. 





Awakening Interest Shown in 
Commercial Session 


O BETTER evidence of the awakening interest 

of the central-station industry in the importance 

of market development could have been given than 

by the bumper attendance at the commercial session 

on Tuesday afternoon. Purpose and enthusiasm were 

written strongly throughout the program, and Chair- 

man J. E. Davidson was lauded for his leadership in 

effecting this reawakening of the commercial men of 
the industry. 

The session opened with the report of the competitive 
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rates are established, stressing the fact that electric 
power so improved conditions of operation and the qual- 
ity of the product itself that the market offers most 
attractive possibilities. Most of the*customer-relations 
problems, he said, have to do with the methods employed 
rather than the intent. 

C. E. Greenwood, chairman of the general mer- 
chandising committee, predicted that merchandising 
success will be measured in terms of killowatt-hour 
increase sold through merchandising activities rather 
than in terms of the total volume of the appliance sales, 
It is essential, therefore, that the facilities for using 
service be existent, and he urged mass action by the 
electrical industry to overcome the present inadequacy 
of wiring. He dwelt at length on the importance of 
trade relations as an influence in the sale of appliances 
through other outlets and reported the encouraging out- 
come of conferences that have been held with officials of 
hardware, furniture and other national dealers’ agso- 
ciations, the product of which has been a recommended 
code of practices now under consideration to relieve the 
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N.E.L.A. DELEGATES WERE SERVED REFRESHMENTS IN THE HOTPOINT BOOTH 


power committee by Chairman H. W. Derry, who an- 
nounced that the competition from oil engines is not 
so serious as it was first thought to be. 

John V. Strange of the Carolina Power & Light Com- 
pany declared that the current plans for selling elec- 
trical refrigeration are out of all proportion to the 
attention being given to the development of range loads. 
There is no reason why the expectations in the cooking 
field should not equal those in any other market. Util- 
ities of the Far West have grasped the situation and 
engaged in energetic selling, with the result that about 
one-third of all the ranges in service are located there. 

The work of the customer relations committee, out- 
lined by R. T. Duncan of Detroit, embraced the publica- 
tion of monthly service suggestions. 

W. H. Sammis, who reported for the industrial heat- 
ing committee, described the undeveloped fields awaiting 
progressive selling by the power companies. Prizes 
totaling $1,000 were awarded by Joseph F. Becker, 
chairman of the industrial lighting campaign. 

E. W. Lloyd, speaking for A. M. Lloyd, chairman of 
the commercial cooking committee, discussed the oppor- 
tunities for commercial cooking, provided favorable 





present harmful effects of uneconomic methods of mer- 
chandising. He also announced the concurrent adver- 
tising for the coming season. 

The proposed five-year program for the improvement 
of home lighting through the refixturing of the obsolete 
lighting equipment that it is estimated is in use in 
eight million homes was announced by C. L. Dunn, 
chairman of the home lighting committee. Definite 
benefits in increased load, merchandising profits and 
improved public and trade relations may be expected 
from this activity, he said. Several hundred communi- 
ties are actively planning to take up the work in the 
fall with a clear understanding that the result is meas- 
urable in dollars and cents and that the activity is 
organized on a national basis that will tie in all inter- 
ested branches of the industry. 

The refrigeration committee was represented by an 
address by Ell C. Bennett, editor of Electric Light and 
Power, who said that the only practical approach t0 
anything like a panacea for the present ills besetting 
the marketing of refrigeration must come out of a closer 
confidence and understanding between manufacturers 
and the power company.” 
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L. M. Branch, chairman of transportation committee, 
yeported partial results from a survey of 28 cities 
where the use of electric trucks seems to offer particu- 
lar advantages. F. H. McCormick spoke for H. K. 
Griffin, chairman of the water heating committee, de- 
scribing the survey now in process on the Pacific Coast 
for the purpose of determining the value of the water 
heater load. 





Accounting Leads to Executive 
Functions 


HE accounting department has gradually assumed 

a vitally important function in the utility indus- 
try and will provide an increasingly large number of 
executives to direct its future operations. This was 
the tenor of one of the most enthusiastic sessions ever 
held by the Accounting National Section. 

The more or less subsidiary position frequently occu- 
pied by the accountant in the past has been due to his 
own lack of foresight, according to C. L. Campbell, who 
presented a report on broadening the accountant’s 
duties. Mr. Campbell pointed out that the accountant 
has frequently paid too much attention to arithmetical 
accuracy—to the technique of accounting—while dis- 
regarding the “meat and bones” of matter submitted 
to him for analysis. He must not be merely a historian 
and compiler of figures but a necessary guide to the 
executive heads of the industry, pointing the way to 
improved policies and economies. 

One example of the type of suggestion required along 
these lines was submitted by Ray M. Hudson of the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, who discussed 
simplified practice as applied to the electrical industry. 
Mr. Hudson cited many instances in which standardiza- 
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tion of equipment had effected huge savings to utilities 
and industrial concerns. This type of economy, it was 
shown, is just as vital to the payment of dividends as 
is increasing the volume of sales—and probably. is less 
costly. 

In discussing the work of the year and making sug- 
gestions for the coming year W. B. S. Winans, chair- 
man of the section, urged the appointment of a financial 
committee to deal with banking arrangements, blue-sky 
laws and fiscal matters in general. Mr. Winans also 
advised the adoption of further simplification of prac- 
tice and uniformity of methods. The same thing was 
strongly urged by W. J. Meyers, chairman of the classi- 
fication of accounts committee, who warned against 
over-refinement of accounts. 

Somewhat more technical reports were made by J. L. 
Ford, chairman of the customers’ records committee; 
M. R. Scharff, chairman of the fixed capital committee; 
J. H. Bissell, chairman of the general records commit- 
tee, and E. S. Brock, head of the purchasing and store- 
room committee. These reports, discussed elsewhere, in- 
volved definite recommendations relating to their re- 
spective fields. H. A. Snow, chairman of the statistics 
committee, stated in his report that the standard form 
of questionnaire recommended to the national executive 
committee of the National Electric Light Association 
had been adopted. This form is to be used by the 
N.E.L.A. in circularizing the companies for complete 
engineering and financial data. 

Other contributors to the very successful meeting of 
the section were Norman E. Webster, who dealt with 
some major accounting problems, such as the capitaliza- 
tion of overhead on construction and the issue of no-par 
stock, and Henry Mace Payne of the American Mining 
Congress, who delivered a vigorous address on the 
motive power of industry, or man power. 





Prize Awards 


Charles A. Coffin Medal: 


Epison Exvectric ILLUMINATING COMPANY OF BOSTON 


Doherty Prize: 


ALex. W. Morcan, Ohio Public Service Company, 
Cleveland 


Harriet Billings Prize: 
Ricuarp J. Grant, Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago 


H. M. Byllesby Prizes: 
First—Apsott Opernoorrer, H. L. Doherty & Company, 
New York City 


Second—H. C. Anorewski, Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company, Ardmore, Okla. 


Third—A. V. BouN, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company, Montclair, N. J. 


Martin J. Insull Prize: 


T. F. Gressner, Detroit Edison Company 


James H. McGraw Prizes: 
First—ArtTHUR A. BRAINERD, Philadelphia Electric 
Company 


Second—F. A. Purton, Idaho Power Company, Boise, 
Idaho 


Third—T. E. Prnarp and W. W. Epson, Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston 


— 


Arthur Williams Prize: 
PauL RensHaw, Memphis Power & Light Company 


Frank W. Smith Educational Prize: 


STANLEY WoopsBiNe WILson, Edison Illuminating 
Company of Boston 


Forbes Prize: 
GeorciA Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Industrial Lighting Community 


Prizes: 
First—Tue Epison E.ecrric ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
oF BosTon 


Second—E.ectric ASSOCIATION oF CHICAGO 
Third—CiNcINNAT! ELectric Cus 


Hurley Merchandising Prize: 
$5,000—T. O. Kennepy and C. L. Dunn, Ohio Public 
Service Company, Cleveland 
$3,000—C. E. Caper and G. B. RicHarpson, Texas 
Power & Light Company, Dallas, Tex. 
$2,000—H. C. BLackwett and Tuomas L. PHILups, 
Union Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Honorable mention—Kansas Gas & ELecrric Com- 
PANY, Wichita, Kan.; ALABAMA Power Com- 


PANY, Birmingham, Ala.; SoUTHERN CANADA PowER 
& Licht Company, Montreal. 
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Policies and Ideals 
Presented 


HE attendance at the convention reached its peak 

at the meeting of the public policy committee on 
Wednesday night. Although of huge proportions and 
presumably ample seating capacity the ball room of the 
Million Dollar Pier could not contain all of the thou- 
sands who sought admission. The public policy meeting 
was a gala occasion and the proceedings, which were 
broadcast, were notable first for the brevity and virility 
of the public policy report and secondly for the address 
of David F. Houston. 

The meeting proper began with the award of the 
Coffin Prize, which this year went to the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Boston. President R. F. 
Pack in awarding the medal said: 


The Boston company presented an impressive record of 
commercial initiative and accomplishment. It has main- 
tained the most up-to-date type of merchandising store in 
its main office building and has 30 branch stores scattered in 
advantageous locations throughout its territory. New sign 
loads have been obtained by photographing buildings and 
sketching in proposed advertising installations. Motion pic- 
tures of the use which can be made of electrical appliances 
have been shown to more than 150,000 people. Liberal 
policies of service have been established. Many isolated 
plants have been convinced that the company can render 
superior service. And, finally, a co-operative program has 
been worked out with the electrical dealers of the city. 

While the population served by the Boston company in- 
creased only slightly over 1 per cent in 1926, the total 
number of customers increased 12 per cent. The residential 
energy usage increased 25 per cent and the annual load 
factor was improved almost 17 per cent. 

In the field of public relations the Fdison Illuminating 
Company of Boston has capitalized the many years of care- 
ful cultivation of customer friendship. It has not depended 
upon the mere reiteration of the fact that it has rendered 
good service, but has substantiated those statements with 
tact and efficiency. This company feels that its establish- 
ment of a broadcasting station with a well-planned program 
of entertainment has had a marked influence in reaching 
and obtaining public attention and good feeling. 

Other concrete methods of enlisting public good will were 
the presentation of illustrated lectures before the school 
and various organizations of the city, discontinuing the re- 
quirements of signatures on applications for service and 
permitting acceptance of telephone orders, the organization 
of an active “Electrical League” and the prevention of radio 
interference by choke coils. 

Four other companies closely rivaled the Edison Illu- 
minating Company of Boston in accomplishments. They 
are: The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; the Pennsylvania-Ohio Power & Light 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Puget Sound Power & Light 
Company, Seattle, Wash.; Union Gas & Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In accepting the award and the check accompanying 
it Charles L. Edgar, president of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston, referred feelingly 
to his long acquaintance with Mr. Coffin and to the 
added value the prize would carry because of that 


association. 

R. H. Ballard of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany and chairman of the public policy committee, pre- 
sented the report to that committee calmly and de- 
liberately so as to accentuate its importance. The re- 


port is printed in full elsewhere in this issue and was 
not only well received but widely acclaimed as a most 
statesmanlike document. 

David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Wilson Administration and now associated with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company in New 
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York, in an able address said that big business is no 
longer feared merely because it is big; but that a 
greater feeling of confidence on the part of the public 
and the government toward business has developed. 





Maryland Governor 
Provides Fitting Climax 


OVERNOR ALBERT C. RITCHIE of Maryland, 

although handicapped by talking before the last 
session of the convention, struck a responsive chord in 
his audience. He opened by saying: 

Your tremendous industry will be bound from reasons 
of self-interest alone to recognize a new order of political 
effort and obligation. Yet I ask myself whether your 
industry and industry as a whole is not dangerously 
oblivious to the obvious. I am convinced business can- 
not go on working its social changes, concentrations of 
power, wide scope of activity and continue of itself only 
in terms of economics; it must also enter the field of 
higher politics. There is hardly a current political issue 
from prohibition to religious tolerance, or from local 
government to foreign policies, that business can afford 
to sidestep. The address is presented quite fully on 
page 1278. 

G. E. Cullinan, another speaker at this session and 
chairman of the co-operative relations committee of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers Association, defended the 
practice of electric companies in merchandising their 
commodities direct to the consumer as well, but declared 
that the jobber is very often a necessary factor in pro- 
moting new items, accommodating requests for service 
pertaining to new devices and extending financial aid to 
the small dealer. 

The Hurley Merchandising Prize Awards, amounting 
to $10,000, distributed among three companies, was 
presented by E. N. Hurley, chairman of board, Electric 
Household Equipment Corporation, and are cited on 
page 1245. é. 

Reports by W. H. Hodge, chairman of the utility 
advertising committee, and G. H. Bourne, chairman of 
the insurance committee; the memorials offered by W. H. 
Onken, Jr., and election of officers for the coming year 
closed a most successful convention. The new officers 
elected for the year beginning July 1 were as follows: 

President, H. T. Sands, Electric Bond & Share Company, 
New York. 

First vice-president, P. S. Arkwright, Georgia Power 
Company. 

Second vice-president, J. B. Miller, Southern California 


Edison Company. 
Third vice-president, M. S. Sloan, Brooklyn Edison Com- 


pany. 
Fourth vice-president, W. A. Jones, H. L. Doherty & Com- 
pany. 
Treasurer, P. S. Young, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company. 


Executive Committee, Members at Large. Terms expil- 
ing June 30, 1928—R. F. Pack, ex-officio, Northern States 
Power Company; George E. Cullinan, Graybar Electric 
Company; James R. Strong, Tucker Electrical Construc- 
tion Company; H. M. Edwards, New York Edison Com- 
pany; Edwin Gruhl, North American Company; E. M, 
Herr, Western Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1929—C. L. Collens, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company; E. W. Lloyd, Common- 
wealth Edison Company; Harry Reid, National Power Com- 
pany. 

Terms expiring June 30, 1930—D. C. Barnes, Stone & 
Webster, Inc., Boston; H. P. Liversidge, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company; Gerard Swope, General Electric Company. 
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President Edgar Speaking at the Company 
Broadcasting Station, WEEI 





JEW ENGLAND'S premier central sta- 
tion, the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, received the 1927 Coffin 
award for meritorious public service this 
week at the Atlantic City convention of the 
N.E.L.A. Original work in public relations, 
courage in engineering development, ener- 
getic commercial progress, fine citizenship 
and sound management were features of the 
company’s administration which led to this 
new honor. For 27 years Charles L. Edgar 
has been its chief executive, and the rapid 
growth of its business shows no sign of a 
let-up, as the accompanying charts indicate. 
The company, which serves a population 
exceeding 1,400,000 in more than 600 square 
miles of territory, sold over half a billion 
kilowatt-hours last year and is making en- 
gineering history with its 1,200-lb. boiler 
and steam-turbine installations. It is an 
important factor in New England intercon- 
hection developments and is cultivating the 


best of trade relations in its notable service 
to the public. 


Millions of Dollars 


1,200-Lb. Turbines 
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to the electrical industry when interviewed by 

editors of the ELECTRICAL WORLD at the close of 
the convention. Their presence in large numbers at the 
meetings, the unusual interest they showed in the ex- 
hibits and their hard work in committee and other or- 
ganization activities stimulated enthusiasm in the rank 
and file. A cross-section of their comments is given as 
follows: 


Use: leaders sounded a very encouraging note 





Must Organize Business 


Program 
3y R. F. Pack 


WANT to express my sincerest thanks and appre- 

ciation to the delegates, the exhibitors, the N.E.L.A. 
headquarters staff and all for having made this again 
record-breaking convention possible. I consider that 
the increased attendance every year is a tribute to and 
a triumph for the industry. It is indeed an honor to 
have been president this year. 

For the future there is much to be done. The in- 
dustry has barely measured its commercial possibilities 
and must organize a definite business development 
program. 


Balanced Development Evident 
By C. L. EDGAR 


TRIKING progress has been made during the past 

year in the well-rounded growth of the industry. 
This has been brought to a climax in the convention 
thinking and exhibits. Much credit is due to the Na- 
tional Commercial Section’s achievements under Mr. 
Davidson’s leadership, and, on the other hand, the en- 
gineers have maintained their pace. Public relations 
activities have thrived and with confidence the industry 
faces the problems before it. The accountants are more 
than ever giving right-hand service in guiding us to the 
right economic decisions. With our present and poten- 
tial resources in personnel and material the outlook is 
both interesting and encouraging. 





Organizing for Larger Service 
By W. W. FREEMAN 


T IS significant that our conventions are now im- 

portant events in the news of the day. Even the 
thrilling news of transatlantic flights has not crowded 
the story of our activities off the pages of these exact- 
ing and sometimes ruthless mechanisms of publicity. 
I believe that even the casual reader of our newspapers 
is beginning to sense the service ideals of which our 
industry is rightly so proud. Our association is taking 
its proper part in intra-industry, affairs like the new 
set-up of the Society for Electrical Development, for 


Utility Executives Comment 
on the Convention 
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broader and more representative direction of activities 
in standardization, inductive co-ordination and in the 
public relations of all utilities. We have the organizing 
power to achieve still greater things in the future, and 
what is even more important, the wil to do them. 


Redoubled Vigilance Needed 


By R. H. BALLARD 


UILT upon the rock of service, the electrical indus- 


try stands foursquare in the eyes of the public. 
Power companies are winning and holding new friends. 
Better public relations are an accomplished fact. Be- 
cause this is so utility men should redouble their vig- 
ilance against possibility of attack from prejudiced or 
envious detractors. 


Utility —a Citizen in Its 
Community 


By P. S. ARKWRIGHT 


UR business is different from every other. An 

electric utility is a permanent citizen in its com- 
munity. Our investment and our property are immov- 
ably fixed in the territory and we are vitally interested 
in building up that community. The industry has been 
built up on a basis of mutuality which our customers 
have come to understand and appreciate, and now the 
way is open for rapidly augmenting the individual’s 
use of service, 


Keep the Government Out of 


Business 
By MARTIN J. INSULL 


O my mind the most outstanding and significant 

element of this year’s convention is the realization 
on the part of all utility executives of the dangers of the 
possibility of government extending its activities into 
all lines of business, including the electric light and 
power industry, which, due to its wonderful record, is 
an attractive industry for the exponents of government 
in industry to attack. Recognition of this danger and 
a determination to combat this tendency, not only on its 
own account but on account of all American industry, 
has crystallized in the minds of utility men assembled 
in Atlantic City. 


So Big and So Busy 


By S. Z. MITCHELL 


USIEST convention I ever attended. It looks good 
to me, all I’ve seen, and I’m going to spend the rest 
of to-day and to-morrow on the exhibits. 
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Industry on an Even Keel 
_ By FRANK M. TAIT 


AM much impressed by the balanced program of the 

N.E.L.A. as exhibited by this convention. Construc- 
tive work has placed the industry on a sound basis and 
it is running on an even keel. The future looks more 
promising than ever before. 


Electricity Still in Virgin Field 
By J. P. POPE 


NTHUSIASM over the outlook for our industry con- 

tinues unabated. The industry is ever forward 
looking and will meet new problems as they arrive with 
the same constructive thinking and confidence as in the 
past. The field for electric service still remains almost 
virgin territory and a great commercial development is 
unfolding. 


Opportunities and 
Responsibilities Increase 


By FRANK W. SMITH 


T IS trite to say that the convention this year is 

bigger, better, more enthusiastic and comprehensive 
than ever before. We say it every year, but it is true 
and therefore the finest evidence of progress. Every 
year we set a new bogey for the industry and then pro- 
ceed to beat it. I have been impressed this year with 
the magnitude of the exhibit and the manner in which 
delegates returned again and again to inspect apparatus 
and equipment. 

In addition to this there has been born a better appre- 
ciation of the central station industry’s indivisible asso- 
ciation with all other industries, and this association 
carries right on through to every home in the land. It 
has brought with it larger opportunity for service and 
at the same time greater responsibilities. 





Optimistic on Business 


Conditions 
By B. C. EDGAR 


FTER attending this magnificent convention I am 
more of an optimist than ever about our industry. 
Business is good and I think will continue to be good. 
We are organized in a big way to do the job we have 
in hand. 





Commercial Development Must 


Be Discriminating 
By E. W. LLoyp 


P2ocREss all along the line in commercial develop- 
ment is apparent. The convention just closed gave 
many evidences of this. A gratifying tendency toward 
more discrimination in the carrying forward of sales 
activity is apparent. We cannot adopt the same methods 
in all types of markets, and a study of the habits of 
‘ommunities, whether large or small, is a vital neces- 
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sity for success. Promotional type rates fall under this 
statement. Executive interest is increasing in com- 
mercial development and the outlook is bright. 


National Conception of 


Utility Service | 
By J. F. OWENS 


HIS convention will be memorable as marking an 

epochal change in industry thinking. Utility men 
sense, as never before, that their industry is part of a 
national business structure and has corresponding 
duties and obligations. These wonderful exhibits of 
manufactured products, for example, offer concrete evi- 
dence that all industry and all homes are affected by 
utility service. The women of the country have come 
to realize that social progress is linked with adequate 
electrical service. Their organizations are working with 
our association to better living and working conditions. 
We have come to realize that we must be interested in 
national affairs and must contribute of our product and 
our knowledge to the pool which makes for national 
prosperity. This is a bigger and better convention than 
we have had and I go away very optimistic abeut the 
future of the light and power industry. 


The Tide Rises in Sales Activity 


By JAMES E. DAVIDSON 


HE recognition by the association of the importance 

of a vigorous and systematic development of diversi- 
fied business on a scale surpassing all previous activities 
is most encouraging to those who see the potential 
markets for our service within reach of hard work. 
All that is needed is the will to achieve backed by execu- 
tive support and appreciation of the possibilities of elec- 
tric service in our civilization. The movement to ex- 
pand the usefulness of our industry to the public is 
going forward like a great tide. The resources of our 
member companies must be wisely but enthusiastically 
devoted to this work, and the rewards of effort will be 
out of all proportion to its cost in the great task of 
electrifying American business, industry and homes. 


Conventions Focus Ideas 
By ARTHUR WILLIAMS 


UR conventions are crowded with opportunities to 
learn what others are thinking about common 
problems. This year’s exhibits and their staffs were not 
only instructive to specialized visitors but afforded an 
unusual chance for manufacturers and their representa- 
tives to see the work of competitors and of related prod- 
ucts at close range. New light was thrown in this way 
upon the limitations and needs of many products, and 
this contributes to better service. Similarly, the com- 
ing of such men as Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Shaughnessy and 
Secretary Davis to speak at our meetings recognizes the 
importance of our industry as a factor in the country’s 
business and welfare, showing us our responsibilities 
and so helping us better to fulfill our public stewardship 
and to obtain the credit which is the foundation of our 
growth. 
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Businesslike and Constructive 
By H. C. Hopson 


HAVE not been at a convention for several years and 

I am impressed by both the growth and the business- 
like way it is now handled. I was especially impressed 
by the splendid exhibition and the work of the sections. 
Another element is that attention now is focussed on 
an enterprise which will bring greater use of electricity 
into the homes and thus effect a betterment of the 
everyday life of the family. This is a splendid project. 


Commercial Vitality 
Significant 


By I. E. MOULTROP 


OR years engineers have run ahead of the industry 
procession with their developments, but, as this 
convention finely shows, the commercial men are catch- 
ing up in the race for progress. New and efficient plants 
we must have, but these challenge our sales organiza- 
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tions to make good in load procurement, and the fiftieth 
convention of the N.E.L.A. is full of promise in this 
direction. 


Executives Demand Load- 
Building Results 


By T. O. KENNEDY 


OMMERCIAL men can no longer use the alibi of 

executive indifference to load and business develop- 
ment programs. Utility executives are not only keenly 
interested in load-building methods but are expecting 
and will demand tangible results. 

The central station industry has realized and accepted 
its responsibility for supplying the public with the appli- 
ances necessary to permit complete electrification of the 
home. The high character of the exhibit of household 
appliances this year impressed me as being conclusive 
evidence of this fact and the field is now open for un- 
precedented accomplishment in the sale of electrical 
ee and consequent increase in kilowatt-hour 
Sales. 





Manufacturers Comment Favorably 


favorable comment by a host of visitors. An added 

element incidental to the exhibits was the attend- 
ance of a large group of manufacturers at the conven- 
tion. Mutual benefits occurred and a family spirit was 
engendered. Some of the leading manufacturers kindly 
consented to give a few comments on the convention and 
industry conditions in general. 


No Industry Has Such a 
Spirit of Betterment 


By OWEN D. YOUNG 

Chairman of the Board General Electric Company 

E IN the electrical industry have not even started. 

We only think we have. Other industries have 
facilities for research, but there is no industry, in my 
opinion, in which the same sort of spirit exists that 
pervades the light and power companies. Our engineers 
are making every effort to uncover new things, new 
methods, new appliances, even though the success of 
their efforts will make it necessary to replace equip- 
ment, change procedure and involve much expense. 
There have so far been many contributions made, sub 
stantial ones too, but in view of our present set-up and 
the spirit prevailing not only in the manufacturing 
companies but also in the operating companies the 
future is indeed attractive and holds undreamed of pos- 
sibilities. 


Te superb exhibits at the convention caused much 


Committee Reports Beneficial 
By C. E. SEARLE 


General Representative Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee 


HE N.E.L.A. convention is getting bigger and 
better every year and is offering to the manufac- 
turing companies an exceptional opportunity to bring 


new products to the attention of the utility companies 
as well as make new contacts. We have further eemented 
our old contacts and we have been very much interested 
in the reports of the committees and have found them 
very beneficial to us. A great deal of interest has been 
shown by the industry and we are very much satisfied 
with the results of this convention. 


A Splendid Opportunity 
for Contacts 


By P. B. POSTLETHWAITE 

President Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louis 

E HAVE noted considerable interest on the part 

of the utility companies, especially in the case of 
apparatus which we have developed in the past year. It 
has been very gratifying to us to note this interest and 
appreciation of the utility companies. The convention 
has offered us a splendid opportunity which we could 
not have secured in any other way. 


Made New Friends and 


Got Business 
By JuLius TUTEUR 


President Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, Cleveland 


HIS convention has made it possible for us to meet 
more of our customers and the central-station indus- 
try as a whole than it has ever been possible to do before. 


_ It has been very profitable to us in the point of contact 


making and to my mind it is the best meeting | have 
ever had the opportunity to attend. We have been en 
abled to close some contracts which were pending and 
we are pleased with the great interest which was show? 
by the electric light and power representatives who 
attended this convention. 
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New Exhibitor Highly 
Gratified 


By S. L. KELLY 

President Standard Electric Stove Company, Toledo, Ohio 

HIS convention has been most gratifying and profit- 

able to us. It is the first time we have ever 
exhibited at an N.E.L.A. convention and have been 
pleased to find it has been very productive not only in 
making contacts but in closing business. The utility 
men have shown a great deal of interest and have spent 
a lot of time with us in learnirfg more about our line. 


Mutual Benefits Obtained 


By F. F. Loock 

General Manager Allen-Bradley Company, Milwaukee 

E HAVE found the curiosity seeker to be absent 

from this convention and we are very much pleased 
with the deep interest shown by the central-station com- 
panies in our exhibit. We have had the means of mak- 
ing new acquaintances which we could not have readily 
made in any other way. We are well satisfied. We 
could not have told our story to the same men in any 
other way. We were also able actually to show our 
product in operation. We cannot also help but feel that 
the exhibits must have helped the power company men 
immensely, 


Pleased with Results 


By CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS 
Vice-President and Treasurer W. N. Matthews Corporation, 
St. Louis 

E HAVE had more operating men visit our booth 

than at any other previous convention and more 
interest has been shown than ever before. Many men 
have volunteered detailed suggestions to help us in 
solving their particular problems. We have also found 
that our own distributors have been able to improve 
their knowledge of our merchandising plans and meth- 
ods and we are very much pleased with the results of 
this convention. We have made many new contacts 
with utility eompanies and are proud of having taken 
part in this fiftieth convention of the N.E.L.A. 





An Outstanding Success 
By A. H. Goss 


President Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 

E HAVE been exhibiting at N.E.L.A. conventions 

for a number of years and as an indication of 
progress in the electric refrigeration field we are pleased 
to note the large number of exhibits of different makes 
of refrigerators. From ovr own standpoint the con- 
vention is an outstanding success. We have been 
Pleased with the splendid refrigeration report made by 
the utilities, and to my mind it carries full conviction 
of the value of electric refrigeration both to the public 
and to the central-station company as a load builder. 
Interest has been shown in our exhibit by utility men 
from all over the country. 
Our business is showing a constant steady growth, w 
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are increasing our sales outlets and we have further 
noted a greater interest on the part of the public, which 
has also visited the exhibits. 


Broadens the Vision of Industry 
By H. W. HOOVER 


President the Hoover Company, Canton, Ohio 

HIS convention has given us a wonderful opportu- 

nity not only to show our goods, but also to get a 
real perspective of the electrical industry as a whole. 
I feel that this convention has a great effect in broaden- 
ing the vision of the industry as it presents a picture 
which could not be seen in any other way. We have been 
pleased to participate and have found the convention 
enjoyable as well as profitable. We have had the oppor- 
tunity of presenting our new developments to the indus- 
try and we have been very appreciative of the attitude 
of the central-station men. 


Can Help Plan the Future 


By H. W. YOUNG 
President Delta-Star Electric Company, Chicago 

HE opportunity given us to meet the active men 

of the industry at this*convention has been im- 
measurable. We have not only renewed old business 
acquaintances but we have made new ones. In no other 
way could the manufacturers meet so many utility 
executives and discuss their operating problems as re- 
lated to our equipment. This meeting also gives the 
younger men attending the convention an opportunity 
to meet the leaders in the field. We have also been able 
to discuss the future plans of the power companies and 
this in turn aids us in gaging the future possibilities 
and likely demand from the industry. We feel that 
this meeting has made it possible for us to refresh the 
memory of our old customers, refertilize old connections 
and make new contacts, all of which has been very 
beneficial. 


Exhibition Will Probably Be 


an Annual Feature 


T A meeting of the Class D members of the Na- 
A tional Electric Light Association held on Wednes- 
day at noon on the Million Dollar Pier it was unani- 
mously decided that if Atiantic City were again 
selected next year for the N.E.L.A. convention the 
manufacturers would hold another exhibition. It was 
also agreed that the manufacturers’ parade should be a 
regular feature of each exhibition. Late Tuesday after- 
noon was suggested as the most suitable day for a 
parade at future conventions because the majority of 
the delegates do not arrive much earlier even when the 
convention starts on Saturday as this year. Three mem- 
bers, Frank H. Gale, secretary-treasurer; C. L. Peirce, 
Jr., and S. E. Doane, whose terms had expired, were re- 
elected members of the exhibition committee. In 
addition to the members re-elected the exhibition com- 
mittee consists of E. W. Goldschmidt, chairman; L. W. 
Shugg, director of exhibits; E. D. Doty, N. M. Garland, 
G. A. Hughes, J. C. MeQuiston and J. W. Perry. 












President Pack’s Address 


A Glance at History—Accomplishments in the Association Year Just Ended— 
Excellent W ork in National Sections and Committees—O ptimistic 
Forecast on Rural Service 


opening his official address, and recounted some 

of the timid prophecies and queer suggestions that 
he had found in the records of early conventions of 
the association, when lighting and traction were the only 
applications of electricity se- 
riously discussed. He paid a 
tribute to J. Frank Morrison, 
first president of the associa- 
tion, as the one man in the 
first convention who appreci- 
ated the value of friendly 
public relations. Mr. Morri- 
son was not supported by the 
delegates when he declared 
that the affairs of the indus- 
try should be open to public 
inspection and available to 
the government, but eventu- 
ally the soundness of his idea 
prevailed. Mr. Pack traced 
briefly the marvelous ad- 
vances made in the art and 
its vast spread in the United 
States, observing that keen 
observers from other lands 
attribute the industrial su- 
premacy which America has 
attained to its cheap power. 
He then took up the activities 
of the association in the year 
just past, paying a tribute to 
M. H. Aylesworth, who re- 
tired as managing director 
last fall, and congratulating 
the association on the worth, 
already proved, of his successor, Paul S. Clapp. Presi- 
dent Pack next discussed the National Section’s work. 


Proven i R. F. Pack dipped into history, in 


THE NATIONAL SECTIONS 


Dealing with the activities of the Commercial Na- 
tional Section, Mr. Pack said: 

“We have come to a realization that the voluntary 
flow of business into our offices is not so great as 
formerly and that for future increases it will be neces- 
sary for us to get out and ‘hustle,’ much as do other 
business concerns. This does not mean that we have 
reached the saturation point. Far from it. There is a 
tremendous additional market awaiting only intelligent 
sales cultivation. The Commercial Section as well as 
the rate committee is urging our member companies 
to analyze their residence rate schedules. It is not 
suggested that these rates are too high, but their form 
is often not calculated to encourage liberal use of 
energy. It is important that rates for residential serv- 
ice should carry low steps which are reached after a 
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comparatively small amount of energy is consumed. 

“The Commercial Section is doing splendid work in 
promoting proper and adequate house wiring. This in- 
volves co-operation with the contractors and in some 
instances educational work in connection with existing 
wiring ordinances. Domestic 
cooking, water heating and 
refrigeration all have been 
materially advanced during 
the year and more scientific 
methods of house lighting 
outlined. Efforts are being 
made to establish a closer re- 
lationship with contractors, 
dealers, jobbers and manu- 
facturers. Our business is 
so correlated with theirs that 
the necessity for harmony 
of procedure is obvious.” 

Taking up next the Engi- 
neering National Section, the 
president went on: 

“Until this year the Engi- 
neering Section has been dis- 
cussing questions involving 
physical facts without an or- 
ganization equipped to deter- 
mine such facts in each 
case. This situation has been 
remedied by the creation of 
the position of director of 
engineering at association 
headquarters, and the entire 
section has been reorganized. 
Overlapping committees have 
been consolidated and useless 
sub-committees eliminated. All this has tended to 
facilitate the work of all parts of the section. The 
development and research program is now being 
carried out much more actively than in the past, 
thanks to the co-ordinating and executive abilities of 
the headquarters staff and the appropriation of the 
necessary funds. Progress reports dealing with the 
technical and practical considerations underlying 
proper inductive co-ordination have been issued and 
others will follow. Research work on overhead lines }8 
well under way, and, in co-operation with weather 
bureau stations and university faculty members, ob- 
servations and studies of the effect of sleet storms 0 
transmission lines are being carried on. The new com: 
mittee on engineering administration is accomplishing 
results on the problem of continuing guarantees as 4) 
plied to electrical equipment, and some sort of a solu- 
tion is predicted by the fall of 1927. The Engineering 
Section through its many interim reports makes avail- 
able to the industry scientific material of great value. 
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On the Public Relations Section Mr. Pack said: 

“This section has maintained its former high stand- 
ards. The report of the committee on co-operation with 
educational institutions is particularly recommended to 
your attention. It suggests a survey of present edu- 
eational work with college students and others and that 
efforts be made to stimulate employment opportunities 
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to function for the first time during this year. It has 
developed and enunciated a set of guiding principles, 
and it is now engaged in arriving at a working agree- 
ment with a corresponding committee of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association. 

Study of the report of the rural electric service eom- 
mittee, the president observed, strongly suggests that 


among undergraduates, graduates and members of 


faculties during vacations, 
The Industrial Relations 
Committee has again given 
evidence of its interest in 
our employees, and it is sug- 
gested that more informa- 
tion be obtained regarding 
thrift plans in operation by 
our member companies. Dur- 
ing the past year under the 
auspices of the public speak- 
ing committee thousands of 
talks were given to more 
than two million people. 
State public information bu- 
reaus should have more at- 
tention and support from the 
member companies, and it is 
earnestly requested that the 
geographic divisions take 
more interest in this matter 
so that the citizens of this 
country may be more gen- 
erally and more accurately 
informed regarding the serv- 
ice rendered by our industry 
and the problems it is trying 
to solve.” 

“The Accounting Section,” 
the speaker continued, “‘dur- 
ing the year has made its 
usual beneficial contributions 
to the industry. Committee 
reports this year were issued 
on a seria] basis, thus avoid- 
ing a mass of such reports 
at the close of the adminis- 
trative year. This section 
has assisted in the develop- 
ment of methods for accu- 
mulating at headquarters 
nation-wide statistics relat- 
ing to the electric light and 
power industry, and a special 
sub-committee has been as- 
sisting the Bureau of the 
Census in obtaining for that 
governmental body electrical 
data of a pertinent nature. 





President Pack’s Summary 


HE average cost for electric service in 

the homes we are serving is only 8 cents 
a day and represents but 0.75 per cent of the 
average family budget. 


The cost of:power in industry is, with some 
minor exceptions, from 0.5 to 2 per cent of 
the total cost of the finished product and can- 
not in any way be considered a burden on 
industry. 


The entire electric bill of the nation for all 
purposes is less than the bill of the nation for 
candy and tobacco, while the cigarette bill 
alone is more than 50 per cent greater than 
that for electric service in all the homes of 
the country. 


Municipal ownership is no longer a men- 
ace. I do not believe this country will ever 
cast aside its great heritage of private initia- 
tive, enthusiasm and energy. 


The citizens of this country most assuredly 
will not consent to the socialization of the 
public utilities of this country, leading as that 
inevitably would to the complete socializa- 
tion of business generally and finally of the 
land itself. 


We can stultify attempts at government 
ownership by extending our facilities wher- 
ever it is economically possible, by rendering 
good and adequate service at reasonable rates 
and doing all this cheerfully, courteously and 
promptly, for these things in the last analysis 
constitute the whole basis of good public 
relations. 


Let us return to our respective communities 
with a determination to work harder and 
think harder so that the dreams of the pio- 
neers of our industry may soon come true 
and our own clearer vision of even more won- 
derful things be brought nearer to realization. 








electricity is destined to become as vital and beneficial 


a force in the farming dis- 
tricts as it is now in-the 
urban centers. While the 
co-operative experimental in- 
vestigations in progress in 
22 states have by no means 
completed their work, they 
have produced such a wealth 
of valuable data that many 
companies are utilizing this 
information in taking on new 
farm business and develop- 
ing the agricultural load of 
old farm customers. 

A census taken by the com- 
mittee reveals that during 
the last three years there has 
been an increase of approxi- 
mately 70 per cent in the 
number of farms served by 
electric light and power com- 
panies. 

Another census shows 
that 60 member companies 
have established definite ru- 
ral service departments from 
which farmers can obtain 
the latest information on the 
application of electricity to 
agriculture. In addition to 
this number about 40 com- 
panies report that while they 
have not actually established 
rural service departments, 
they have trained men to 
handle this phase of their 
business. 

Reports received from es- 
tablished rural lines depart- 
ments are most optimistic, 
Mr. Pack said. He thought 
it likely that those who a 
few years ago predicted that 
the farm business never 
would pay would soon find 
themselves out of date. 

Mr. Pack concluded his re- 
view of the year by a refer- 
ence to the women’s commit- 


Two additional states have accepted the uniform classi- 
fication of accounts and similar action is now expected 
from other states.” 

Mr. Pack made a special reference to the new codes 
and standards committee, saying that a growing move- 
ment for standardization has resulted in a multiplication 
of standardizing and rule-making activities. These 
standards, codes and rules materially affect the cost of 
flving service and therefore bear directly onthe rate 
of business growth. The codes and standards commit- 
tee, as a policy-fixing body, was organized and began 


tee, whose work he complimented highly. One of the 
outstanding accomplishments of the year was the es- 
tablishment of a short course in electrically operated 
household equipment at Iowa State College. Similar 
courses are being planned in other colleges throughout 
the country. 

This work should go far toward creating an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages of a liberal use of electricity in 
the home, among people who will become centers for 
stimulating its further extension. It is an important 
part of the program for better home electrification. 








Creed of the Power Industry 






Public Policy Committee Enunciates Ideals, Purposes and 
Policies Which the Electric Light and Power 
Industry Must Follow to Serve Public, Man- 


agement and Investors Equitably 


‘Ts eyes of the civilized 
world are focused on 
the United States to- 
day with a look of admira- 
tion, and, perchance, envy, 
because of our phenomenal 
national efficiency. 

Throughout Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South America 
and on the islands of the 
sea there are searchings of 
heart and perceptible. rum- 
blings of unrest and civil 
strife; but in this country 
capital and labor are yoked 
together on a.truly remark- 
able production and earning 
basis, which has resulted in 
an era of peace and general 
satisfaction and in a stand- 
ard of living higher than 
that enjoyed by any other 
people on the earth. 

Of course, back of this 
production and its conse- 
quent wealth lie abundant 
national resources and a 
large market; but more im- 
portant than these is the 
greater use made by our 
people of machinery and power whereby their productive 
capacity is enhanced forty-fold. To this attainment 
electricity has been the greatest contributing factor. 

We do not say these things to boast of the achieve- 
ments of the particular industry with which we are 
associated. We merely point out the extremely im- 
portant fact that this industry, under the inspiration 
and incentive fostered by private initiative and en- 
terprise, is a powerful force in the creation of an 
inexhaustible yearning for progress, of higher and 
better standards in the world of business and a freer 
and more enlightened and abundant life. 

Your public policy committee, in the exercise of 
cautious and prudent foresight, has suggested to 
member companies from time to time certain actions 
whereby, within our own sphere and through our 
influence far beyond that sphere, the ideals of progress 
and of service may be translated into actuality. 

We like to feel that some of the phenomenal growth 
and achievement of this industry is due to adherence 
to these policies. For years the electric light and power 
industry has been one of the primary factors contribut- 





*Report of N.E.L.A. public policy committee (R. H. Ballard 


chairman), presented June 8, 1927. 
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ing to the general prosperity 
and happiness of the country. 
It has, like other industries, 
faced a continuously rising 
labor and commodity market 
which has challenged its en- 
gineering skill and organiz- 
ing ability, and in overcom- 
ing these seemingly insur- 
mountable handicaps it has 
achieved the miraculous in 
lessening the cost of electric 
service to the public. Our 
rate research committee 
shows that compared with 
1913 the price of domestic 
electric service is now 15 per 
cent less, while living costs 
are 75 per cent higher. 

Notwithstanding our 
achievements, agitation 
against the industry con- 
tinues in some sections. We, 
of course, must expect al- 
ways to be subjected to the 
unprincipled attacks of those 
who keep themselves before 
the public by sensational 
tirades against successful in- 
dustries and_ institutions. 
While we may depend in a measure upon a fair-minded 
public ignoring obviously malicious attacks, we must 
nevertheless be ever on the alert against the spreading 
of half truths which give, and are intended to give, 
wholly false impressions. This problem suggests 4 
clarification and reiteration of policies not only for the 
guidance of member companies but also for the infor- 
mation of the public. 

The electric light and power industry has, first of 
all, an unbounded faith in the growth and stability of 
the United States and its institutions. 

We believe in the efficacy of private initiative and 
enterprise and are unalterably opposed to government 
ownership and operation or government participation 
in business enterprises. 

We believe in the conservation of natural resources 
and stand pledged to develop water power wherever it 
is possible to do so within economic limits and also t 
yoke the other resources. of nature, such as coal and 
oil, more effectively to the service of mankind. 

We look upon the federal water-power act as far- 
sighted and constructive legislation, and, in justice t 
those who have submitted to its rules and regulations, 
contend that there should be no special legislation 
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other action weakening and circumventing that measure. 

We hold that national interests dictate the unre- 
stricted flow of electricity throughout the country, the 
wider practice of interconnection and generating 
facilities and the interchange of energy, because of the 
economies thereby made possible. 

We believe in state regulation of electric rates, and 
to the utmost degree practicable such regulation 
should be retained and strengthened, irrespective of 
the source of the energy furnished to the public, but 
we hold that regulation does not embrace management. 
In the interest of efficiency and better service we sug- 
gest greater uniformity in regulatory practices and 
laws, and as for the commissions, we submit that the 
highest standards of character and ability in their 
membership remain most desirable. 

We contend that prudent foresight makes it im- 
perative for us to strengthen the fundamental safe- 
guards which have made public utility bonds popular 
on the securities market and have won for electric 
public utility securities in general the confidence which 
is essential to the continued growth and expansion of 
the industry and which will insure the greatest measure 
of protection to all concerned. 

We embarked upon the policy of customer and em- 
ployee ownership with the view of democratizing the 
industry, making it more and more widely owned and 
controlled by the public itself and thus keeping it inti- 
mately in touch with community needs and ideas. 


LOCAL MANAGEMENT 


While superpower-generating facilities are necessary 
for mass production and cheaper and better service, 
they do not presage absentee landlordism, but, on the 
contrary, a better and more responsive local manage- 
ment, keener to develop and expand local uses of elec- 
tricity and thus to contribute to the pride and prosperity 
of the community. For it is axiomatic that the whole 
cannot be greater or better than the sum of its parts. 

We urge upon member companies that they give heed 
to their service, to keep it abreast of the art in 
modernity, quality and practice; that they develop the 
market to the utmost and give sympathetic considera- 
tion to domestic and rural business. 

The electrical industry is the industry of the peren- 
nial youthful spirit. It has not begun to show the marks 
of time, the timidity and inertia of age, the loss of plas- 
ticity and dread of innovation that have deprived some 
industries of the power to grow. 

While well-tempered conservatism guides the policies 
of the electric light and power industry, we urge mem- 
ber companies to guard against undue conservatism and 
to emulate the spirit and faith of its founders. A 
Prime need is for greater and more intensive develop- 
ment and use of electricity in the home, on the farm, in 
the factory and on the highways, and to attain this 
goal it is obligatory for the industry to remain bright, 
alert and enterprising. 

Considering its advantages, electric service is cheap 
at any price now prevalent in American communi- 
ties. Nevertheless we urge that by means of research, 
engineering, commercial and financial skill, co-ordina- 
tion of resources and by active co-operation with all 
other agencies in a position to aid, greater output be 
derived from present investment so that what is now 
remarkably cheap may become cheaper. We have already 
Saved millions to industry and released many millions 
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more for productive effort; we should seek to save still 
more so that our industry may stand out in history as a 
notable example of American genius and enterprise 
dedicated to public service and justifying the faith be- 
stowed upon it by countless admirers and investors. 

And then we urge consideration for those upon whom 
the operation of our vast intricate enterprises depends. 
Loyalty and performance we have a right to expect, but 
we must in turn practice loyalty also. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire and of something more, and we should 
see to it that we have not only enterprising and efficient 
employees but happy and contented ones as well, who 
glory in the day’s work, confident in the belief that the 
rewards will not be withheld. 


IDEALS OF SERVICE 


Finally, let us pledge renewed allegiance to the ideals 
of service. History reveals that it is not the accumu- 
lation of material wealth, the concentration of power 
or mere growth in size and extent of nations or cities 
or public or private enterprises that brings permanence 
or confers immortality. It is the serviceability of these 
entities to human needs'and wants. Where there has 
been no attempt to serve human requirements, sooner 
or later the great structures thus built up on false foun- 
dations have crumbled away or fallen over night. Where 
the means adopted have failed to fit the ends sought, 
success has not been widely achieved or long sustained. 
But where service to humanity has been the aim and it 
has been rendered widely, wisely and without ulterior 
motives, the element of permanent accomplishment has 
entered in. Built four-square on this foundation, the 
electrical industry can withstand alike the winds of 
socialism and the conspiracies of the envious and the ill 
disposed, and look forward to continved success in the 
future, confident of the support of the American public 
which it serves. 


Reliability 
of Hydraulic Units’ 


ik: report by H. L. Doolittle, chairman of the hy- 





draulic power committee, on the reliability of hy- 
dro-electric units lists the length of outage of units 

for various causes and gives the number of operating 
hours and other pertinent data on power plant opera- 
tion. Ht is interesting to know that the average outage 
time when in demand amounts to 1? per cent for hydro- 
electric units and about 6 per cent for steam units, ac- 
cording to figures available for steam units for the year 
1923. The total outage time for impulse units is less 
than 2 per cent, while the outage time for reaction units 
is more than twice as great. The runner of reaction 
units has been the cause of more than one-half the out- 
age time, the generator and electrical equipment being 
responsible for 25 per cent of the outage on both types. 
Two or three notable developments may be of inter- 
est. Double-overhung impulse units are now being built 
having a capacity of 56,000 hp. under an effective head 
of 2,200 ft.—practically twice as large as two or three 
years ago. Units are also being built to operate under 
a net head of 2,545 ft., the highest in the United States. 
These high-head developments have introduced some 





*Abstract of address by H. L. Doolittle, chairman hydraulic 
or committee, at N.E.L.A. convention, Atlantic City, June 7, 
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difficult problems in penstock design. A penstock is now 
being built a portion of which is made of seamless steel 
forgings 66 in. in diameter, 3 in. thick and 30 ft. long. 
It has been found economical to use a great quantity 
of banded pipe made in Germany. This is the first pipe 
of this description that has been used in this country 
for many years. The 54,000-hp., 89-ft. head turbines 
for the Conowingo development are the largest machines 
from the standpoint of physical dimensions. Some 
noteworthy efficiencies have been obtained during the 
past year, the highest being 93.7 per cent for a new 
type of runner tested at Holyoke. The new units in- 
stalled at Muscle Shoals gave an efficiency of 93.1 per 
cent. 

Water-lubricated wood bearings have been quite uni- 
versally used in the past, although water-lubricated rub- 
ber bearings are now proving satisfactory. For higher 
head units oil-lubricated babbitted bearings are neces- 
sary. In vertical units it is quite a problem to design 
the turbine so as to prevent the entrance of water into 
the oil sump. Considerable difficulty has also been ex- 
perienced due to oil from guide bearings being drawn 
into the generator with the cooling air. The report dis- 
cusses a new type of bearing which has been designed 
to overcome this difficulty. There appears to be quite a 
preference for individual oil systems for each bearing. 
A novel departure from standard practice has been sug- 
gested, adapting the Kingsbury bearing principle to a 
combined thrust and guide bearing. 

In a few special cases companies have felt justified 
in omitting the governor, but in general this is not con- 
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sidered good practice; no very great saving can be made 
thereby and several operating difficulties are introduced, 
The double-belt and gear drive for governors is stil] 
used in the majority of cases, although the newer type 
of motor-driven governor is beginning to be used. It is 
felt by many that the motor drive will be used more 
and more in the future as greater experience is gairied 
with it and its advantages are realized. Several plants 
have simplified their oil systems by using the same oi] 
for the governor-oil and lubricating systems. This sim- 
plifies the piping and considerably reduces the amount 
of oil that must be kept on hand. 

Reports are under way on typical hydro-electric plant 
layouts, penstock valves, draft tubes and power-plant 
testing and the use of stored water. 

A change is taking place in hydro-electric develop- 
ment, at least on the Pacific Coast. The tremendous 
production of oil and natural gas has forced considera- 
tion of the economic possibilities of steam power. This 
condition of cheap fuel cannot be considered temporary, 
as it is well known that tremendous quantities of coal 
in neighboring states can be laid down on the Coast at 
a cost that compares very favorably with the present 
price of oil. With a low price for fuel, proximity to 
the load centers and absence of very long transmission 
lines, the steam plant is in a position to offer serious 
competition to the hydro-electric plant in delivering 
power at a low cost. As a result many hydro-electric 
sites will not appear so attractive as they would have 
in the past. This is especially true since the cheapest 
and most accessible locations have been developed. 





Some Aims and Policies 


of Utilities 


[EXCERPTS FROM PUBLIC POLICY REPORT] 





HILE we may depend in a 
W measure upon a fair- 
minded public ignoring ob- 
viously malicious attacks, we must 
nevertheless be ever on the alert 


against the spreading of half truths. 


We look upon the federal water- 
power act as far-sighted and con- 
structive legislation, and, in justice 
to those who have submitted to its 
rules and regulations, contend that 
there should be no special legisla- 
tion or other action weakening and 
circumventing that measure. 


We hold that national interests 
dictate the unrestricted fiow of 
electricity throughout the country, 
the wider practice of interconnec- 
tion and generating facilities and 
the interchange of energy, because 
of the economies thereby made 
possible. 


We believe in state regulation of 
electric rates, and to the utmost 
degree practicable such regulation 
should be retained and strength- 
ened, irrespective of the source of 


the energy furnished to the public, 
but we hold that regulation does 
not embrace management. 


In the interest of efficiency and 
better service we suggest greater 
uniformity in regulatory practices 
and laws. 


We contend that prudent fore- 
sight makes it imperative for us to 
strengthen the fundamental safe- 
guards which have made public 
utility bonds popular on the securi- 
ties market. 


We believe in the efficacy of 
private initiative and enterprise 
and are unalterably opposed to gov- 
ernment ownership and operation 
or government participation in 
business enterprises. 


We believe in the conservation of 
natural resources and stand pledged 
to develop water power wherever 
it is possible to do so, within eco- 
nomic limits, and also to yoke the 
other resources of nature, such as 
coal and oil, more effectively to the 
service of mankind. 





We urge upon member companies 
that they give heed to their service, 
to keep abreast of the art in mod- 
ernity, quality and practice; that 
they develop the market to the ut- 
most and give sympathetic consid- 
eration to domestic and _ rural 
business. 


We urge that by means of re- 
search, engineering, commercial and 
financial skill, co-ordination of re- 
sources and by active co-operaticn 
with all other agencies in a position 
to aid, greater output be derived 
from present investment so that 
what is now remarkably cheap mav 
become cheaper. 


Loyalty and performance we 
have a right to expect, but we 
must in turn practice loyalty also. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire 
and of something more, and we 
should see to it that we have not 
only enterprising and efficient em- 
ployees but happy and contented 
ones as well, confident in the belief 
that rewards will not be withheld. 
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Rates Nearer Normal 
than Commodities 


Rate Research Committee Emphasizes that Declines in Com- 
modity Prices and Electric Rates Since 1920 Are Not Compar- 
able—Must Consider Relative Changes During War Period 


effort to spread a distorted picture of the actual 

status of the trend of charges of the electric 
light and power industry, declared the rate research 
committee of the N.E.L.A. (Edwin Gruhl chairman) in 
its report at Atlantic City. Perhaps the outstanding 
attempt in this regard, the committee report continued, 
is the picture drawn, a year or so ago, by a liberal maga- 
zine, in the endeavor to show that while all commodity 
prices have decreased in recent years the price of 
domestic electricity has increased on a relative purchas- 
ing power basis. It achieved sufficient prominence to 
be quoted by Senator Walsh in his request for an in- 
vestigation of the public utility industries by Congress. 
Evidently he was entirely misled by the figures, as he 
stated that he understood all of the original figures were 
from Bureau of the Census reports. 

The table referred to set forth yearly figures of the 
electric light and power industry from 1920 to 1925 and 
certain interpretative figures based thereon. As is well 
known, the Bureau of the Census takes only quin- 
quennial censuses of the electrical industries, and the 
only year in the above-mentioned period in which a 
census was taken was 1922. Actually the figures in the 
table were taken from the ELECTRICAL WORLD, with cer- 
tain other figures computed therefrom. 

There is no dispute as to the accuracy of the original 
figures, but the false picture created through the use of 
the purchasing power of the dollar in 1920 is calculated 
to do considerable harm if not corrected. 

In the table 1920 is selected as a base for the measure- 
ment of the relative value of average domestic elec- 
tricity prices for the succeeding years. This method 
results in showing an increase in domestic prices of 
from 8 cents per kilowatt-hour in 1920 to 9.1 cents in 
1925. The adroitness of choosing this method does not 
appear on the surface, and it is only when the entire 
picture is scanned over a period of years that the actual 
facts come to light. Such complete figures were readily 
available, but their use did not suit the purpose of the 
editors of the magazine, as they would show exactly the 
reverse of the picture that was presented. 

Senator Walsh, on Feb. 28, 1927, said: 

“It is asserted that the rates were advanced, and 
probably properly advanced, during the war to meet the 
general rise in prices, occasioning increased cost of gen- 
erating energy, and that they have not come down since, 
though prices generally have declined, and with them 
has ensued a substantial reduction in operating costs, 
increasing the margin of profit. It is an old story that 
rates are advanced with relative ease, the companies 
always being prepared to make the necessary showing 
and prompt to apply when the circumstances warrant an 


W ITHIN the past few months there has been an 
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FIG. 1— AVERAGE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC RATE IN CENTS PER 
KILOWATT-HOUR FROM 1890 TO 1926 BY YEARS, AND ALSO 
THE RATE IN EQUIVALENT 1913 COST-OF-LIVING DOLLARS 
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FIG, 2 — AVERAGE REVENUE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ALL USES 
OF ELECTRICITY FROM 1902 TO 1926 BY YEARS, AND ALSO 
EQUIVALENT IN 1913 COMMERCIAL DOLLARS 


advance, but that they come down more leisurely, be- 
cause no one has any special interest in moving for a 
reduction, which must await some organization for con- 
certed action with comparatively meager information 
of a reliable nature or means of securing the same. 
. It [the table] shows the average retail lighting 
rate to have been, in 1920, 8 cents per kilowatt-hour; 
7.9 in 1921; 7.8 in 1922; 7.7 in 1923; 7.6 in 1924; 
7.5 in 1925. There has, notwithstanding these figures, 
been no substantial reduction, at least no general re- 
duction in basic rates, since 1920, the fall in the rate 
per kilowatt-hour being due to the fact that rate struc- 
tures are made on asliding scale; the greater the amount 
of energy taken by the consumer the lower the rate at 
which he pays.” 
The facts entirely refute the figures used and alse 
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the method of arriving at relative values in terms of 
purchasing power of the dollar. 

Tables have been prepared showing the trend in elec- 
tricity prices, both for domestic use and for all uses as 
a whole over a long period of years. Table I shows the 
electric energy generated, the total revenues and the 
revenues from electric energy sales in the United States 
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FIG. 3—-RELATIVE PRICES OF RESIDENCE ELECTRICITY, WHOLE- 
SALB COMMODITIES AND COST OF LIVING, 1890-1926 
(Based on average prices in 1913 as 100 per cent) 


from 1902 to 1926. The table also shows the revenue 
from electric service per kilowatt-hour and an index 
thereof, based on 1913 as 100 per cent. 

In 1890 the average revenue per unit, or kilowatt- 
hour, was 19 cents, and it consistently decreased year 
by year until in 1926 it was but 7.4 cents per unit. In 
this entire period of 36 years there were only three 
years in which the average domestic electric price ad- 
vanced. In 1916 the rate increased 0.5 per cent; in 
1917, 0.8 per cent. Both of these increases were more 
than offset by a decrease of 2.6 per cent in 1918. In 
1920 the rate increased 2.6 per cent, and this was offset 
by a decrease of 2.5 per cent by 1922. 

In addition to the price of domestic electricity, an 
index of the relative price for each year from 1890 to 
1926, based on 1913 as 100 per cent, shows that in 1890 
the index was 218, and that it subsequently dropped al- 
most constantly until in 1926 the rate was only 85 per 
cent of the price in 1913. 

The domestic price of electricity each year is trans- 
lated into equivalent dollars, based on the purchasing 
power of the dollar in.1913. Because of the radical 
changes in prices which have taken place since 1914, 
the price items are not properly comparable. 

On a comparable equivalent 1913 dollar basis the 
price of domestic electricity decreased with yearly vari- 
ations from 27.2 cents per unit in 1890 to 4.2 cents in 
1926. Thus the 1926 rate in equivalent dollars was but 
48.3 per cent of the rate in 1913. 

If the price of household electricity had increased 
since 1913 in the same ratio as the cost of living, the 
average rate in 1926 would have been 15.3 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. As the actual rate in 1926 was 7.4 cents 
per unit, this would have been 7.9 cents, or 107 per cent 
greater. The additional revenue collected by the light 
and power companies would have amounted to approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 more than was actually collected. 

Figures are available for average revenue per unit of 
all uses of electricity—that is, for the output of the 
industry as a whole—from 1902 to 1926, with similar 
relative indexes based on the rate in 1913 as 100 per 
cent and rates in comparable equivalent dollar values 
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based on the purchasing power of the 1913 dollar. For 
this comparison the purchasing power of the com- 
mercial dollar is taken, as it more correctly represents 
prices of total electricity output. The purchasing power 
is based on the index of wholesale commodities, which 
covers 404 articles entering into general commerce and 
is compiled and published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Figures of electricity prices for the entire 
output are not available prior to 1902. In this column 
the figures for 1902, 1907 and 1912 are taken from the 
census of central light and power stations, and the 
annual intermediate figures are interpolated. Figures 
for the years since 1913 are based on data published 
by the ELECTRICAL WORLD. 

The actual figures of revenue per unit of entire out- 
put descended from 3.36 cents per kilowatt-hour in 
1902 to 2.3 cents in 1926. Increases were registered in 
this line in the war and post-war period owing to in- 
creases in power rates due to higher costs of operation. 
In spite of power increases the rate rose to a peak of 
only 2.44 cents in 1921, or but 1.4 mills above the rate 
in 1913, an increase of 6 per cent. Decreases again 
took place in this item until in 1926 the rate was back 
to exactly the 1913 rate. In equivalent dollar values of 
the 1913 commercial dollar the rate decreased from 2.3 
cents per unit in 1913 to 1.52 cents in 1926, a decrease 
of 7.8 mills. Thus, the 1926 rate in equivalent dollars 
was but 66 per cent of the rate in 1913. 


CORRECTING A DISTORTED PICTURE 


The distorted picture, which took 1920 for the base 
of purchasing power, takes commodity prices and cost 
of living at their very peaks and thus shows radical 
reductions in general prices of as great as 40 per cent 
in a single year. On such a misleading comparison it is 
asked why domestic electric rates have not also de- 
creased 40 per cent since 1920. The simple and obvious 
answer, in looking at the entire picture of prices, is 
that domestic electric rates did not increase during the 
period that commodity prices were skyrocketing, and 
therefore the reverse swing of decrease in commodity 
prices could not similarly apply to electric rates. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noted that the actual domestic rate did 
decrease from 8 cents per kilowat-hour in 1920 to 7.4 
cents in 1926, or a reduction of 74 per cent. 

There is a distinction between the terms “rate” and 
“revenue” not usually observed. Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as an average “rate” for the 
energy sold by the light and power industry. What is 





TABLE I—ELECTRIC ENERGY GENERATED, REVENUES AND 
REVENUE PER UNIT OF OUTPUT IN UNITED STATES, 1902-1926 





Revenue Revenue 

Energy from from Electric 

Generated Total Electric Service per 

Kw.-Hr Revenues Service Kw.-Hr. Index 

(Millions) (Thousands) (Thousands) (Cents) 1913=100 
eS es 2,507 $85,701 $84,187 3.36 146.1 
RS cee 5,862 175,642 169,615 2.89 125.7 
i ii 11,569 302,373 287,139 2.48 107.8 
Nalin 12,984 312,204 298, 155 2.30 100.0 
Pc cx seve 400 336,980 321,816 2.24 97.4 
COU 56s 16,175 360,000 343,800 2.12 92.2 
WO es 5 3c 1,230 436,000 415,508 1.96 85.2 
NE ics. cok 25,438 526,894 502,060 1.97 85.7 
SOU: soc wss 29,200 4,850 633,602 2.16 93.9 
et 4,900 773,650 737,2 2.11 91.7 
Se 39,519 882,750 841,261 2.13 92.6 
See 36,971 44,400 900,01 2.44 106.1 
Rg. ce 5', 3,560 1,072,120 1,020,439 2.34 101.7 
WUTC? ssa 51,133 1,269,550 1,207,712 2.36 102.6 
Senn, son ks 54,413 1,354,570 1,309,551 2.40 104.4 
1925. 61,159 1,506,600 1,434,283 2.34 101.7 
OWN iak 69,201 1,673,200 1,592,886 2.30 100.6 
a SDsol0O00 eee EE E_ _ 


Source: U. S. Census of Central Light and Power Stations fort 
years 1902, 1907, 1912, 1917 and 1922, 
other years. 
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ordinarily termed tne average rate is the average 
revenue per kilowatt-hour for the entire industry, or 
for separate classes of service, such as domestic, power, 
etc., and this is arrived at by dividing the total revenue 
received by the number of units sold. Average rates 
may be determined only by assumptions of certain fac- 
tors, such as the amount of demand, time of demand, 
amount of use, load factor, etc. In this report, there- 
fore, the term “average rate” is, for convenience, the 
average revenue per unit. 

The tables and illustrations referred to above have 
shown the general trend of electric prices, and their 
comparison with the general price indexes of wholesale 
commodities and the cost of living. It is equally 
illuminating to take a picture of the comparison be- 
tween electricity price changes and the variations in 
prices of specific commodities or groups of commodi- 
ties since 1913. Fig. 4 graphically shows the place of 
electricity in the change in prices of commodities be- 
tween 1918 and 1926. The chart is designed to show 
the percentage of increase or decrease in the average 
price of each commodity or group of articles in the year 
1926 above or below the average price in 1913. The 
changes in prices of wholesale commodities and the cost 
of living items are from indexes compiled and published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The price of electricity for all uses appears in the 
list of wholesale commodities, and appears at the zero 
figure—the 1926 average price being 2.3 cents per unit, 
or the same as in 1913. Prices of specific commodities 
in 1926 ranged as high as 128 per cent over prices of 
1913 in the case of house furnishings. It is striking 
that out of 404 commodities in the price index only 
three—copper, hides and leather—were below 1913. 

The price of domestic electricity appears in the cost 
of living prices as having been 15 per cent lower than 
in 1913. Against this reduction there were increases 
in prices of articles used in the home ranging from 122 
per cent in the case of potatoes down to 29 per cent in 
the case of rice. 


ELECTRICITY SMALLEST ITEM IN THE FAMILY BUDGET 


Two well-known indexes are compiled monthly on the 
cost of living in the cities in the United States. One 
is published by the United States Bureau of Labor and 
the other by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The relative importance of the groups composing the 
annual family budget is closely similar in the statistics 
of each of these bodies, which follow: 


Bureau National Industrial 


of Labor Conference Board 

med... 65 vs ee heel, ne binwe 43.1 43.1 

MOOR... see pees Nadeg 5 iit See 18.1 17.7 

Sing. ir das sdghveves thx cotet ths « 13.0 13.2 

peel and Mahi; ai ua che ok eee 5.7 5.6 

Piedras. 55. ws cnn cok 10045 PeOEEK bc cies 20.1 20.4 
100.0 100.0 











The National Industrial Conference Board bases its 
electricity price index on reports from 142 cities of 
more than 50,000 population, the index number for fuel 
and light combined being obtained by averaging the coal 
index with a weight of 3.7 and the light index with a 
Weight of 1.9. When the gas and electricity indexes 
have been computed for the country as a whole, they 
are averaged, giving the gas index a weight of two and 
the electricity index a weight of one. Thus, electricity 
and gas appear in the family budget as follows: Elec- 
tricity, 0.683; gas, 1.27. 
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FIG. 4—CHANGES IN ELECTRICITY PRICES SINCE 1913 (IN PER 
CENT) COMPARED WITH CHANGES IN PRICES OF WHOLE- 
SALE COMMODITIES AND COST OF LIVING 
(Based on average prices in 1913 and 1926) 


From a recent book of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board entitled “Cost of Living in the United 
States, 1914-1926,” the following is taken: 

“A change of 75 points in the cost of gas, or 100 
points in the cost of electricity, would not change the 
index of the total cost of living one full point.” 

In other words, electric rates to the average family 
would have to be doubled in order to bring about an 
additional 1 per cent in the family budget. 

Continued attention is being given by the industry to 
the need for rate schedules which will persuade the con- 
sumer to attain a high usage of energy for his appli- 
ances and secure the higher number of units at a lower 
average cost per unit. The rapidly spreading informa- 
tion to consumers as to the possibilities of appliances is 
resulting in increased use of energy per consumer. The 
great change being brought about in the possibilities of 
electrifying the home are pointing the way to additional 
revenue, with little additional capital investment, result- 
ing in mutual benefit to householder and utility. 
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The form of rate naturally is an important factor in 
attaining induced use by consumers, but it is also the 
schedule itself and the width of the blocks that deter- 
mine increased use in any great degree. While the aver- 
age domestic use in the United States today is around 
30 kw.-hr. per month and the average rate 7.4 cents 
per kilowatt-hour, it is indicated that the “red seal” 
house will require for potential use about 480 kw.-hr. 
per month at an estimated average rate of 3.52 cents. 
Many of the companies in cities of large population 
have their schedules so designed as to meet such a rate 
at this point. 

Not only are the individual central-station companies 
devoting considerable study to the best means of stimu- 
lating increased use by the domestic consumer through 
household appliances but the National Electric Light 
Association has committees whose activities are devoted 
to making available to the entire industry the latest and 
most complete information on the subject. 

Recommendation of a carefully designed graded 
schedule of inducement form does not of itself condemn 
all other rate forms. In fact, there are companies in 
large cities with flat-rate schedules now in effect which 
are among the very top rank in point of customer use, 
owing to the fairly low level of the rate itself. It is 
fair to state that the industry is devoting prime at- 
tention to the matter of increasing domestic customer 
consumption through the most equitably designed rate 
schedules. This is a matter which must necessarily be 
solved by each company according to its situation and 
in consideration of all factors under which it operates. 
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electrical industry is more than double that of the 

growth in general business. Despite this, there ap- 
pears as yet no slackening of the growth curve of elec- 
trical energy demands, including both domestic and in- 
dustrial requirements. The electric light and power 
official is thus still giving chief attention to the de- 
termination of proper station capacity and reserve in 
order adequately to anticipate the demands so as to give 
the standard of service to which the community life of 
today is properly entitled. This requires consideration 
of the most efficient and economical concentration of 
generating capacity, with special attention to the most 
suitable and adequate connections with other plants and 
other systems. 

The ever-increasing substitution of purchased elec- 
trical energy for energy produced within the manu- 
facturer’s own plant is due in great part to the develop- 
ment of interconnected systems and to fair power rates. 
As pointed out in the rate report of this year, the ideal 
situation from the standpoint of all consumers, domestic 
as well as power, is that of the community in which 
there is large power demand for industry which in- 
creases the economic use of the electric plant and thus 
brings about the greatest possible utilization of elec- 
trical energy at low unit costs and charges. 

The growing interest of the public in electricity is 


[: HAS been stated that the annual growth of the 
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an excellent augury, for it is a recognition of the fact 
that modernization of basic industries is impossible 
without electrification on a national scale. The out- 
standing feature of the electric supply of the world 
to-day, as pointed out recently by W. H. Eccles, presi- 
dent of the Institution of Electrical Engineers in Great 
Britain, is its tendency to concentrate into big units 
of management and production. This tendency, which, 
he says, was clearly visible in America before the war, 
is now being pressed forward on a national scale in all 
of the European countries. He estimates that it will be 
fifteen years before Great Britain will reach the same 
state of electrical development as exists in the United 
States at this moment and attributes this backwardness 
in electrical development to a “complex of primary 
causes, economic and political, but the chief electrical 
cause is neglect to use the principle of interconnection 
for cheapening supply.” 

That the consumers have benefited alike with the elec- 
tricity supply companies in the development of systems 
in the United States and their interconnection is clearly 
demonstrated by the report of the committee on rates, 
which has been presented at the present convention and 
which I commend to the earnest reading of every one 
both within and without the industry. 

It is well known that the electrical industry is care- 
fully regulated by most of the states, and we in the 
industry realize that it is a fundamentally sound and 
growing business. That does not mean, however, that 
properties can be purchased at prices upon which no 
adequate return can be expected and that such prices 
can be justified by imposing unfair charges for en- 
gineering, construction, management and _ financing. 
There are many organizations furnishing such services 
at reasonable charges to the great benefit of properties 
they manage or control, but there are others that have 
aroused suspicion even outside of the industry, and this 
is a weakness we should ourselves unite to remedy. 
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results during 1927. Still, we feel that a per- 

manent foundation has been established for con- 
tinuous commercial activity. A program has been 
developed which calls for an intensive nation-wide adver- 
tising and selling campaign. 

In comparing the progress made by the electrical idea 
with the progress made in other industries, we have 
consoled ourselves with our own impressive records. 
We have found satisfaction in recalling that approxi- 
mately one million homes are newly wired each year. 
We have congratulated ourselves upon the big figures 
in radio and electric refrigeration when we should be 
telling the country, “You haven’t seen anything yet.” 

One of the most encouraging incidents of the year 
was the generous gift of $10,000 by Edward N. Hurley 
to be distributed in three prizes to the electric light 
and power companies that made the most constructive 
contribution toward developing a more effective method 
of merchandising electric household appliances. This 
contest has done more than create competition between 
companies; it will furnish merchandising information 
of great value to the industry. 

We have reached a point in our work where the 
commercial activities of the various electric light and 
power companies are better synchronized; where a suc- 
cessful method proved out by one company is quickly 
applied by other companies. For the most part, how- 
ever, we are relying upon the manufacturers to present 
plans and aid individual companies in carrying them 
out. Our technical press also has given valuable and 
continuous support. This year the geographic divi- 
sion organization and work have proved of immeasur- 
able service in co-ordinating various activities now 
aiding the forward movement. The women’s national 
committee has shown its usual farsightedness in picking 
up the commercial idea and has helped in the selling 
program through the organization and work of the home 
Service department. 

In the report of the sales organization and manage- 
ment committee last year the timely recommendation 


— 


T= Commercial Section is not satisfied with its 


*Abstract of Commercial Section report made at N.E.L.A. con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J., June 8, 1927. 
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that a director of sales activity be employed at N.E.L.A. 
headquarters was made. Despite continuous efforts to 
make such a suggestion a reality, these efforts have 
been fruitless up to date. This has been disappointing, 
but I hope that early next year such an executive will 
be functioning at this important post. 

The Commercial Section is impatient for more definite 
results and more definite action. We are not yet near 
the high-stepping efficiency in our commercial work that 
we have reached in engineering and financing. We 
have only reached first base toward selling our electric 
lighting, heating and power service and in merchandis- 
ing. A kilowatt-hour a day per residential customer 
signifies only ordinary management. Our present goal 
should be 500 kw.-hr. annually. 


LOOK TO TRADE RELATIONS 


Our aim in merchandising is to place electrical ap- 
pliances in the hands of our customers and have them 
used. Merchants within and without our industry who 
handle good electrical merchandise can aid us materially 
in rendering more complete service in the home. There- 
fore it behooves every company to improve its trade 
relations. I believe you should endeavor to interest 
your merchants handling electrical goods in our co- 
ordinated advertising program and co-operate with them 
by regularly informing them of your merchandise sales 
plans. We have made the gesture to these competing 
merchants. Now it is up to us to show them that we 
are serious in our interest. 

We have not pushed electrical advertising (signs, win- 
dow displays, floodlighting, etc.), even though it is load- 
factor improvement business and gives good revenue. 
This is another instance where the industry is relying 
solely upon the individual efforts of manufacturers 
and individual electric light and power companies. 

Electricity can do in motorization on the farm, to a 
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considerable degree, what it has done for industry, and 
in the farmhouse what has been done in bringing com- 
fort and greater efficiency to the city home. Economic 
conditions act as a stopper in doing all that we wish 
in certain sections. However, I believe that we should 
pioneer in the rural section, just as we did two decades 
or more ago in the cities and towns. 

The sale of electrical products to the American pub- 
lic means far more to the industry than can be meas- 
ured by the profit on the merchandise itself. Nor am 
I thinking, when I say this, of the fact that the sale 
of such products will mean a greater consumption of 
electricity, leveling of the load curve and a better re- 
turn from capital invested in equipment. What I mean 
is that the sale of our service and good merchandise 
is the best good-will factor that can be built into the 
electrical industry. A good product, relieving the house- 
holder of burden and making for more economy in the 
home, will do more toward cultivating good will for the 
light and power companies, for the manufacturer and 
for the whole industry than any number of pamphlets 
or speeches. 

The time has come when we must concentrate upon 
the selling of appliances and the selling of the electrical 
idea, not merely because it is good business but be- 
cause it is the best public policy that we could adopt. 


PLENTY OF SALES PLANS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


We have had sales plans and plenty of them. Some 
of the electric light and power companies have done 
remarkable work in wiring old and new houses. Some 
have achieved fine results in lighting. Others have 
forged ahead in electric cooking and refrigeration. 
Some of our member companies are enthusiastic about 
refixturing; some about refrigeration; some about in- 
dustrial heating’ some about appliances. The relighting 
plan of the home lighting committee is most timely and 
should be adopted by every electric light company. But 
we must push forward the whole electrical idea. 

One of the members has pointed out to me the obvi- 
ous need for some movement that will fill the empty 
lighting sockets in the homes and industries of the 
country. He has figured that the average number of 
empty sockets per residential customer amounts to 10 
per cent of the total. He has presented figures to show 
that these empty sockets represent to the electric light 
and power industry a loss of revenue of more than 
$200,000,000 a year. 

Again I am informed that a total of 2,435,000 en- 
ergy-consuming radio devices were sold in 1926, which 
can be roughly estimated to have added nearly $12,- 
000,000 in revenue to the central stations for energy 
sold. 

In selling the electrical idea to the American public 
for about half a century, we have been relying too 
much upon the individual initiative of manufacturers 
and the individual initiative of single companies. 

Probably no industry is further away from the 
saturation point than the electrical industry, but while 
this is reassuring, it is also a reproach. Not even half 
the homes of America are yet wired for electricity, and 
since they are not wired for electricity, their doors are 
closed to nearly all the appliances of the manufactur- 
ers. Among the homes that are wired a very large 
percentage have an insufficient number of outlets, and 
even where they are sufficiently wired, 10 per cent of 
the sockets, as I have pointed out, are empty. Thou- 
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sands of homes have only flatirons and perhaps one 
other time and labor-saving electrical device. 

The question that has been raised among our mem- 
bership is whether we can hope to make the progress 
that we ought to make in selling the electrical idea 
through our present method of relying solely on the 
sales and advertising activities of individual manufac- 
turers and lighting companies. We have been telling 
the members of the Commercial Section to get busy, and 
they have been busy. We have had occasional national 
campaigns and countless local campaigns. But if we are 
going to put over the electrical idea and get it sold to 
the vast number of people to whom it has not yet been 
sold, we must adopt the same method that other indus- 
tries have adopted in putting over their ideas nationally 
on an intensive scale. 

In a period of fourteen years the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange by nation-wide advertising induced 
the American public to use twice as many oranges as 
had been formerly used. In 1913 the State of Cali- 
fornia supplied about one-fourth of the lemons used in 
the United States and Canada. In 1921 more than 83 
per cent of the lemons came from California. The 
Cement Association is advertising good roads to the 
nation. The Paint and Varnish Association is adver- 
tising the idea that if you save the surface you save 
all. The soap manufacturers have just started a cam- 
paign to develop and safeguard an important byproduct 
—glycerine. The Brazilian Planters and the Coffee 
Merchants of America are advertising to maintain 
and increase the purchase of their produce. 

The Copper and Brass Research Association i: the 
latest organization to launch a campaign to “sell’’ an 
idea through newspaper and magazine advertising. Its 
message is already being carried in 123 newspapers. 
Besides this, the copper producers are distributing 
nation-wide an excellent booklet telling their story. In 
their advertising campaign the copper producers arc 
creating a market for themselves by urging better wir. 
ing and refixturing jobs. This is an indication th~’ 
we have been laggards and that some one else has had 
to begin doing the job for us. 


AN ADVERTISING AGE 


We are living in an advertising age. It is a recog- 
nized fundamental in salesmanship. The concurrent 
advertising program which has been carried on now for 
two administrations produced such excellent results that 
I have become convinced that our industry as a whole 
should undertake a nation-wide advertising program, 
similar in nature to that which has been carried on 
successfully by at least 30 other associations. 

If each of our member companies would add 10 
per cent to the appropriation it is now spending, to 
make up this necessary advertising fund, we could 
start in at the beginning of 1928 with a campaign that 
would accomplish more in two years than has been 
accomplished in the last five years through individual 
and uncorrelated action. With such a national adver- 
tising campaign behind it, the Commercial Section may 
be confident that its operations will produce a profit 
many times in excess of the expenditure. 

With the whole interest of the industry now centered 
upon the commercial activity, it is a certainty that the 
road is being paved to greater kilowatt-hour consump- 
tion per capita, greater and more valuable service t0 
our customers and more revenue for our stockholders. 
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Utility Taxation and Future Problems 


By THoMas N. McCarTER 


President Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


Corporate Taxation of Utilities Bears 
Inequitably on Public—Industry Must 
Guard Against Exploitation of Utility 
Securittles—Faces Government Owner- 
ship Agitation with Courage 
and Confidence 


measure of prosperity unless the condition of 

the country as a whole is sound and its people, 
generally speaking, prosperous. Such, happily, is the 
condition of this nation. Under the present Secretary 
of the Treasury the finances of the government have 
been so remarkably managed that in the post-war period 
our national debt has already been reduced more than 
seven billion dollars from its high peak—notwithstand- 
ing that during this period federal taxes have already 
been lowered four separate times, to the advantage of 
the individual taxpayer. Those who have so ably 
directed the government’s financial affairs and who 
have accomplished such results as these seem qualified 
to continue. Now all signs point to the accumulation of 
another huge surplus, approximating $500,000,000 at 
the approaching end of the government’s fiscal year. 
This should and will pave the way to a further reduc- 
tion in federal taxes. While individual federal taxes 
have already been reduced, this is not true of federal 
corporation taxes, which, with the exception of the 
abolition of excess profits taxes exacted during the war 
period, have steadily increased. From 1922 to 1924 
inclusive the rate was 123 per cent; for 1925, 13 per 
cent, and for 1926 and 1927, 134 per cent. The increase 
in the rate for the years subsequent to 1924 was ac- 
companied by the repeal of a capital stock tax, and it 
was estimated that the loss of the capital stock tax 
would be approximately offset by the increase in the 
income tax. 


N: INDUSTRY can permanently retain its full 


CORPORATION TAXATION TAXES PUBLIC 


It is popular to believe that taxes assessed upon cor- 
porations do not affect any considerable number of peo- 
ple. This is not the fact. Corporation taxes, for the 
most part, naturally must be and practically are passed 
on to the consuming public and, furthermore, the day 
has gone by when any burden laid upon stockholders 
affects only a few people. The number of small stock- 
holders in the corporations of today is legion, and all of 
them are directly affected by the continued imposition 
of such inequitable taxes. When the Seventieth Con- 
gress takes up this subject, therefore, in my opinion, the 
first aspect of it to receive consideration should be a 
substantial reduction in corporation taxes. 

It is time that the public which consumes the prod- 
uct of corporations, and the stockholding public, were 
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considered in the matter of tax reduction. With due 
regard to the necessities of the government, I am of the 
opinion that any revision of federal taxes which leaves 
the federal corporation taxes in excess of 10 per cent 
of net income will bear most inequitably upon the pub- 
lic, and as time goes on even a tax of this amount should 
be substantially reduced. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that state and municipal taxes are growing by 
leaps and bounds, especially as they affect the public 
utility industry, until at the present time most public 
utilities are approximating 10 per cent of their gross in 
the payment of taxes of all kinds. 

This country, so far as I know, stands alone in its 
practice of taxing capital profits. Such a tax seems to 
me to contravene the theory of an income tax. It is 
productive of endless conflict with the government as 
to the amount of tax payable thereon. Throughout the 
war period and post-war period the deductions allowed 
for losses exceeded the amount paid on capital gains, 
so that the government did not benefit therefrom. I 
think this tax should be abolished. 

There are, of course, weak spots in the country’s 
business condition. The situation with regard to agri- 
culture is not satisfactory, especially in certain sections 
of the country. I do not know the remedy, but I do not 
believe it to be legislation of the character happily 
vetoed by the President at the last session of Congress. 

So far as I can see, there is a vast field of growth still 
awaiting us. All new power should be supplied by the 
industry. Slowly but surely the steam plant must give 
way to the onward march of electricity. The steam 
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railroads of the country must in large part be electrified, 
and such service should be rendered by the power com- 
panies in their respective localities and not by special 
plants built and operated by the railroads. We have 
grown in public favor. The securities of the industry 
are popular with the investing public. Let us see to 
it that we keep them so. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 


What are the problems of the industry in the near 
future? The first one, as I view it, is financial in 
character—not so much the obtaining of the necessary 
funds for capital improvements, for while present con- 
ditions last that is relatively easy, through the sale of 
bonds, of preferred stock, including the continued sale 
thereof to customers, the development of which prac- 
tice has proved such a boon to the industry in so many 
different ways, and the sale of common stocks. What 
I have in mind is the avoidance of the exploitation of 
any of these properties, or of speculation in their securi- 
ties, so far as possible, as contrasted with investment 
therein. If we do not safeguard the industry in these 
respects, our very prosperity is an element of danger. 
It is my personal opinion, with which all may not agree, 
that future groupings of properties should preferably 
bear some geographical connection with each other 
rather than to be based upon properties scattered all 
over the country. I do not mean to criticise the existing 
situation. I am, rather, referring to the further devel- 
opment of the holding-company idea. 

Our industry, perhaps more than any other, has bene- 
fited by the pure science researches of the past. With- 
out such researches, there would today be no electrical 
industry. The post-war conditions existing all over the 
world have interfered with the progress of pure science 
research as distinguished from applied scientific investi- 
gation. Secretary of Commerce Hoover has undertaken, 
in connection with other distinguished men, the task of 
raising a fund for the prosecution of research into the 
realms of pure science on a large scale, to be carried 
on under the direction of the National Academy of 
Science. It is the privilege and the duty of our in- 
dustry, at the proper time and in a proper way, thor- 
oughly and substantially to co-operate in this important 
endeavor. These facts show the necessity for the con- 
stant accumulation of substantial reserves to meet the 
necessities of such a rapidly changing art. 

Vigorous attempts are being made by the radical 
element, both in and out of Congress, to force the gov- 
ernment of the United States into government owner- 
ship and operation of huge power projects. We, in 
common with virtually all the business interests of the 
country, are opposed to all these projects, such as Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam and any attempt to put the gov- 
ernment into the power business in connection with the 
Mississippi flood or to commit the State of New York 
or any other state to similar projects. We believe the 
government should keep out of business. If power 
plants can be made to be useful adjuncts to irrigation, 
fertilizing or water supply projects, their construction 
and operation should be left to private initiative, founded 
upon sound economic principles, and operating under a 
franchise or license from the government, as provided 
in the very satisfactory federal water-power act. Once 
the government and the states get into business, there 
will be no end to it. We should hark back to the late 
President Harding’s well-considered maxim of “Less 
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government in busimess and more business in govern. 
ment.” 

This same radical element, jealous of our prosperity 
and seeking to make demagogic capital out of it for 
their own selfish benefit, threaten our industry with 
investigation and attack. Such things, of course, are 
not pleasant, but the truth will prevail. The abundant 
common sense of the American public will not allow 
this great public servant, which has performed such 
unparalleled service for the nation, to be unduly ham- 
pered, much less stricken down at the behest of political 
self-seekers. I face the future with courage and con- 
fidence. 





America’s Homes 
Are Underequipped 


President of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Talks on Eliminating 
Drudgery from Housework by Use of 


Modern Devices 


HAT a remarkably low percentage of homes are 
| equipped with modern electrical labor - saving 
equipment, despite the amazing strides which elec- 
tricity has made as a home-lighting agency, was stressed 
by Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in addressing the National 
Electric Light Association on Thursday. Mrs. Sherman 
outlined a situation of decided importance to the elec- 
trical industry disclosed by the recent urban home- 
equipment survey. 

The central feature of Mrs. Sherman’s address, in 
so far as the electrical equipment industry is concerned, 
was the data provided concerning the number of homes 
actually equipped with the various devices. ‘When 
electric power at a few cents an hour is within easy 
reach of all the homes in 97 per cent of the communities, 
why are 65 American home makers out of every 100 
still sweeping the floors with the back-breaking, dust- 
raising, germ-cultivating broom? Why are over 78 
women out of every 100, even in places too small to 
have steam laundries, rubbing the family wash on the 
old washing board and straining at the old-fashioned 
wringer when the mechanical washing machine will do 
the work better and release the home maker to the care 
and companionship of her children?” These and sev- 
eral other queries vital to those interested in the dis- 
tribution of electrical equipment were raised. 

Reference was made also to the findings of the farm- 
home survey carried out within the past year. This 
survey shows that “although the thousands of farm 
homes covered by our survey unquestionably represent 
the better-conditioned and the more progressive farm 
population, still the figures show that although 28 in 
every 100 farms have electric service, and about the 
same proportion have electric light in the house, less 
than seven in every 100 farm homes use the power to 
pump water into the house. In approximately nine 
farm homes out of every 100. is electricity used to 
sweep the floors or mix the bread dough. In only two 
out of 100 farm homes are there electrically driven 
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gewing machines.” Mrs. Sherman pointed out that 
these rather amazing facts are a challenge both to the 
federation and to the electrical industry. 

As a result of the findings of these two surveys, 
much has been done, both on a national and on a state- 
wide scale, to educate the public in the vital importance 
of introducing better equipment into the homes. The 
method of campaign involved getting into the hands 
of each state federation official and each state repre- 
sentative of the National Electric Light Association, 
the findings of the surveys above mentioned showing 
the level of equipment in the homes of each state by 
community and by county. Furthermore, conferences 
ous fields have been held. Calls for suggestions are 
carefully answered. 





Department Store Head 
Talks on 


Merchandising 


Some Problems of Mercantile Business 
Briefly Discussed—Utility Merchandts- 
ing Methods Questioned 


purpose of increasing the use of electricity, or 

are they selling merchandise as a side issue with- 
out regard to profit? This is the question D. F. Kelly, 
president of The Fair, Chicago, asked delegates to the 
N.E.L.A. convention in addressing them on the subject 
of “Merchandising.” Continuing, he said: 

“Rumor has it that many of the sales departments are 
operated at a loss. Having in mind the statement made 
by another that only half of the central stations in the 
United States are merchandising appliances, there may 
be good reason for this. It has always seemed to me 
that the primary object of a utility company in selling 
merchandise was to increase the use of electricity and 
gas, especially during the off-peak period. 

“Utility companies by advertising and selling mer- 
chandise have created a positive demand for their prod- 
ucts, and undoubtedly have done a splendid job. With- 
out their help the demand for electrical and gas appli- 
ances would not be what it is. However, the period has 
been reached when it would seem as if they should seri- 
ously study selling costs and methods. We believe they 
are overlooking one channel through which they could 
Secure a greatly increased demand for power by dis- 
continuing their salesrooms and co-operating in the 
1 possible way with specialty and department 
Stores, 

“May I say, frankly, that the methods of some of the 
companies which at first glance may appear to be per- 
fectly proper are not modern from our point of view? 
I refer to the giving away of premiums and trading 
stamps in order to help the sale of mechanical appli- 
ances, and by offering merchandise with a very small 
or no down payment. Today there are few if any de- 
partment stores that use trading stamps or premiums. 


—_——_., 


\" utility companies selling merchandise for the 
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Merchants have long recognized that their use is an 
added expense to the cost of doing business. The de- 
partment store cannot take exception to utility com- 
panies selling merchandise in competition with them 
upon terms and for prices that will result in a legiti- 
mate and reasonable profit. They are naturally con- 
cerned when they find utility companies offering 
mechanica) appliances at a smaller margin of profit 
than local dealers require in order to exist. Central 
stations add little or no extra expense to their cost of 
doing such business in the collection of their bills for 
merchandise, whereas the merchant must provide for 
this expense. 

“Speaking in all candor and sincerity and without 
wishing to be placed in the position of appearing to 
criticise the utility companies, the merchants with whom 
I have discussed the question have long been of the 
opinion that they would give greater attention to the 
sale of mechanical appliances if they could be assured 
that they would not have to compete with utility com- 
panies in the way I have indicated. The broad-minded 
merchant recognizes the fact that there is business 
enough and profit enough in it for all of us if we con- 
duct our business in a business-like manner.” 

The subject of maintaining prices was briefly dis- 
cussed by Mr. Kelly, who said that customer demand is 
created by keeping the name of an article before the 
public constantly, cutting prices occasionally, if neces- 
sary, to accomplish this. Likewise, the ratio of the 
cost of advertising to gross sales is important, most 
department stores spending 2 to 5 per cent of their 
sales, with the latter amount considered the maximum. 

In the opinion of Mr. Kelly, there is no reason why a 
department store cannot maintain an efficient electrical 
appliance repair service. 

The Fair has found that deferred-payment plans 
work out very satisfactorily, but that selling mer- 
chandise without requiring down payments should be 
avoided. 








Why Public Good Will Is Necessary 


By W. A. JONES 


Chairman Public Relations National Section 


Electrical Industry Is Carried On with Bor- 
rowed Capital—Its Service Must Be Sold on Its 
Merits—W ork of Public Relations Section 


HERE are special rea- 
[om why the light and 

power business needs 
the confidence and good will 
of its patrons and the public 
generally. First, the busi- 
ness is largely done on bor- 
rowed capital. From the be- 
ginning of the industry the 
margin of profit has been so 
small and the investment per 
dollar of annual gross and 
net earnings has been so 
great that the industry has 
been compelled to seek capi- 
tal through various credit 
instruments for the rapid de- 
velopment and extension of 
the business. Second, in 
spite of the fact that we have 
learned to think of electricity 
as an absolute essential, we 
must realize that for hun- 
dreds of years of world prog- 
ress electricity, its uses and 
many applications were un- 
known. It is true that since 
wide application of electrical 
energy became a reality we 
have made greater progress 
than in any like period in the history of the world, but 
the fact remains that it is not absolutely necessary for 
our existence. We have had to sell electric service.on 
its merits and to prove as we go that the tasks to which 
we have applied it can be better done with electrical 
energy than with other forms of power. 

Although for 40 years we have been encouraging 
the development and universal use of electrical energy, 
there are still millions of homes in the United States 
that have not been electrified and still millions of horse- 
power of other forms of energy used which could be 
displaced with electrical power with profit and benefit 
to the consumer. This condition exists because we have 
not been able to sell our product universally, and until 
we have convinced the public of the superiority of our 
service and have inspired their confidence we shall never 
enjoy the commercial prosperity to which we are 
entitled. 

The two foregoing reasons should be sufficient to 
prompt the least progressive among us to court public 
favor. For unless we have the confidence of the public 
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we cannot raise the capital 
necessary for the extension 
of our business or develop 
to the maximum extent the 
uses of our product. 

There is a third and more 
important reason which 
makes it almost imperative 
that we pay necessary atten- 
tion to this important func- 
tion. Unlike many other in- 
dustries, the utility business 
of this country is a regulated 
business. This means that 
the customer who buys our 
service determines the price 
he pays for it and establishes 
the rules and regulations un- 
der which that service is ren- 
dered. I will not attempt to 
discuss here the fairness or 
unfairness of regulation. The 
fact remains that we have to 
face it and in all probability 
will always have to face it in 
some form or another, and 
whether you believe it has 
been for the best interest of 
your companies or the public 
is not so important. 

This industry has nothing to fear from fair and 
rational regulation. In innumerable cases, however, 
regulation of the light and power business has been 
unfair to the industry. I am satisfied that we can 
never be sure of fair and rational regulation of our 
business until we see a fair and rational attitude on 
the part of the public toward our industry. This fair 
and rational attitude on the part of the public will never 
find expression until we, as an industry, have gained 
the confidence of the public and have fully informed 
them of the peculiar economic laws and special prob- 
lems of our business. 

To this task the Public Relations Section of the 
National Electric Light Association has devoted its 
attention for six years. We have learned from experi- 
ence that public opinion is the most vital force with 
which we have to deal. At times it is gentle as a sum- 
mer breeze. Again it is as horrifying as a_hurri- 
cane. This public opinion has governed the actions 
of public officials, has influenced court decisions, has 
shaped the destinies of empires, has destroyed whole 
nations and will ever continue to do so. ‘This public 
opinion is not always reasonable; it is not always fair; 
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it is not always just—for it is very often based on false 
premises, frequently swayed by false prophets, many 
times based on misinformation or no information at all. 

On the asset side of the balance sheet of every light 
and power company in the country there is to be found 
an intangible and often invisible asset in the form of 
good will. If this asset is not there, there is in all 
probability to be found on the liability side of the bal- 
ance sheet an item which should be earmarked as 
“adverse public opinion” and which is a liability of such 
magnitude as to wipe out often entirely the surplus 
account of the company and in many cases to impair the 
integrity of the investment, and in still other cases com- 
pletely to destroy the value of the property. 

As I review the accomplishments of the Public Rela- 
tions Section for the current year, I should be per- 
fectly justified in speaking in terms of the highest com- 
mendation of the work that has been done; but | feel 
that there is still so much to be accomplished, that we 
have ahead of us such tremendous tasks, that I cannot 
help but mix with my words of commendation a plea 
for the revival of interest, a more intelligent approach 
to the problem, and ask the pledge of every light and 
power executive for a more active support of this 
movement. 

INDUSTRY PERFORMANCE 


Three weeks ago Captain Lindbergh startled the en- 
tire world with an accomplishment requiring individual 
courage and skill rarely displayed in the pages of his- 
tory. Without detracting in any way from the great- 
ness of his feat, let us remember that the electrical 
industry, of which we are a part, has behind it a record 
of accomplishment, and I may say of individual achieve- 
ment, not overshadowed by Lindbergh’s feat. When 
you remember that through the brilliant conception and 
inventive genius of comparatively few men we are today, 
in this country, doing with electric motors labor which 
would require two hundred and ninety million men, you 
get some conception of what this industry has con- 
tributed to world progress. When you remember that 
in approximately the last decade we have been able, 
through greater efficiencies and better management, to 
reduce the cost of electrical energy by 11 per cent while 
the cost of all other commodities, which includes those 
going into the manufacture of our products, has gone 
up 65 per cent, and when you translate this record of 
performance into its effect on our annual bill of living 
expenses and realize that it means a saving of a billion 
dollars a year to the American people, we can, even in 
modesty, contend that the industry is entitled to a full 
measure of appreciation by the public it serves. 

The story of the courage required, the methods em- 
Ployed and the results obtained, if properly told to the 
American public, would rival in interest Lindbergh’s 
accomplishment. We have never properly told this 
story. We have a distinct obligation to do so—not 
that we seek great public acclaim, but that we may 
enable the public we serve to value our service properly. 

we are to safeguard the billions already invested in 
our business, if we are to secure and guarantee the in- 
tegrity of additional billions of dollars required for 
future development, we must see to it that that public 
opinion, which may protect or destroy our property, is 
an intelligent public opinion. We must see to it that it 
'S not led by false prophets and that its conclusions are 


= on factual information, sound doctrines and safe 
rinciples, 
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Swope Outlines 


Work, Scope and Hope 
of N.E.M.A.° 





GERARD SWOPE 


clared Gerard Swope, president of the N.E.M.A. 

and of the General Electric Company, is approxi- 
mately one and one-half billion dollars per year. The 
association is composed of 288 member companies, and 
it is divided into four main divisions: Policy, where the 
leading executives of these organizations meet to deal 
with common problems of commercial policy, construc- 
tive programs for the future and management, which is 
the serious consideration not only in the electrical indus- 
try but in industry in general; the apparatus division, 
which is interested in motors, generators, transformers 
and all character of apparatus used in the electrical in- 
dustry, where questions of a technical nature and stand- 
ardization often arise; the supply division, which deals 
with wiring devices, wire and conduit; the radio 
division, to deal with this new and rapidly increasing 
business, which is of great interest not only to the radio 
manufacturers, but alsa, incidentally, to the public 
service companies and to the public in general. 

Some of the matters in which all members of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association are inter- 
ested, are uniform codes for electric wiring, relations 
with the Underwriters Laboratory, relations with the 
National Fire Prevention Bureau and on the very im- 
portant matter of standardization not only in this coun 
try but abroad. It means much to the public and to the 
industry in securing better material at lower costs. 


[es total business of electrical manufacturers, de- 
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Such a national association, Mr. Swope said, also 
permits closer relations and more effective and con- 
structive co-operation with the National Electric Light 
Association, the Electragists, the Jobbers Association 
and with the Society for Electrical Development, in 
making for wider use of electricity: In the home, to 
increase outlets to increase the use of current-consum- 
ing devices which will decrease the drudgery and in- 
crease the comfort and leisure of the housewife; in the 
workshops, to increase individual productivity by a 
further increase in power behind each workman, which 
has now risen to 4} hp. per man. This really is the 
distinctive contrast of American productive methods 
with those abroad, which means quantity production, 
increased earnings for the workingmen, lower costs and 


lower selling prices, enabling us thereby again to reach 
a larger portion of the community. 

If the electrical manufacturers, individually and as g 
group, are to be successful, Mr. Swope said, their busi- 
ness must be profitable, for it is only a prosperous ip. 
dustry that can go forward, try experiments, seek bet- 
ter methods, maintain research organizations and bring 
about improvements in the art. With the industry put 
on a successful foundation, it is not only going to pro- 
duce more substantial and material results, but it is 
going to be more inspiring to its personnel. 

The contribution of the electrical manufacturers in 
the past has not been small, but the hope and inspira- 
tion is that the future holds out still greater oppor- 
tunities. 





Banker Advocates Balance of Trade’ 


ican people will have to 

accustom themselves to 
an import balance of trade— 
a condition in which the 
United States will import 
more foreign goods and serv- 
ice than it exports of her 
own. This message was 
given to the N.E.L.A. Thurs- 
day afternoon by Charles E. 
Mitchell,, president of the 
National City Bank, New 
York. 

We must remember, he 
said, that by and large the 
money borrowed here has 
not been taken out of the 
country. It has been spent 
here in purchases. So heavy, 
indeed, has been the balance 
of payments this way that 
not only have foreign mer- 
chants been forced to expend 
all the proceeds of foreign 
loans here, but they have had 
to send large quantities of 
gold to discharge their obli- 


ee the Amer- 





a vision, intelligence and 
courage which have stimu- 
lated the confidence of the 
investor, and the movement 
continues at an _undimin- 
ished pace. 

The possibilities for fur- 
ther investment in labor- 
saving plant and equipment 
are still unlimited, and if 
pursued, we may be assured 
the resulting higher stand- 
ard of living for the Amer- 
ican people will maintain 
consumption at the level 
with increased production. 

Surplus investment funds 
pass into foreign issues only 
when there is an absence of 
home issues. The capital 
market and the continuation 
of American prosperity at its 
present level call for the use 
of imagination by America’s 
business leaders, for skill 
and science to find new chan- 
nels for profitable invest- 
ment, for a quickening of 


gations. Had we not loaned CHARLES E. MITCHELL thought and action in taking 


abroad, our foreign custom- 

ers would have had to curtail purchases here or send us 
more gold, the one course meaning loss of foreign mar- 
kets to American production, the other threatening us 
with a most dangerous inflation. 

We are now a creditor nation, and in the long run 
balances of creditors have to be settled in goods and 
services. The process of piling up credits abroad can- 
not go on forever. 

American business and political leaders should be 
thinking constructively and in bigger terms than ever 
as to how American capital can be induced to stay at 
home by opportunity to earn and to serve. The public 
utility industry, and especially the power and lighting 
companies, have been in the lead in this movement with 


"Abstract of paper by Charles E. Mitchell, president National 
city ae York, before N.E.L.A. convention, Atlantic City, 
June 9, 1927. 


advantage of our present 
liquid wealth to build for the future, to the end that 
there may be a new perfection in our machinery of 
production and distribution. 

Efficient speeding up of the business machine means 
production of goods on a larger scale and power pro- 
duction and railway transportation on a larger scale, and 
the larger scale spells business consolidations and larger 
business units. 

‘The power industry has been in the van of this move- 
ment. If you can prove to the investor who has followed 
you so enthusiastically that \your larger units spell 
greater security and sounder business methods, to your 
customers that they spell more efficient and lower cost 
service and to the public that the monopolistic dange! 
is a bugaboo, then you will ease the way for others 1 
follow, the railroads assuredly, the trades and even the 
banking business. 
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Shall Government 
Enter the 
Power Field? 


By CHARLES A. EATON 


Representative from New Jersey 


Congressman Declares Against Federal 

Ownership or Operation of Electric 

Plants and Systems, Giving Three 

Reasons, with Supporting Evidence, 
for His Opposition 


utilities offer an inviting open door for the estab- 

lishment of European socialism in the United 
States. A formidable effort has developed to put our 
federal government into the power business. The op- 
posing forces in this struggle will line up for a fight 
to the finish in the next session of Congress. The whole 
proposition has now become a public opinion problem. 
The case is on its way to the jury. If in this hour of 
momentous decision the American people are left to the 
undisputed guidance of the chronic agitator, the profes- 
sional purveyor of socialistic sentiment, prejudice and 
theory, it will not be surprising if they decide on a 
course of action which must result not only in ultimate 
ruin to the power industry, as now organized, but in a 
dangerous and far-reaching modification of our entire 
political, economic and social system. 

In a word, they propose to control our great pri- 
vately owned electric power industry by killing it. They 
propose to kill it by creating in its place a vast federal 
government monopoly, safely enthroned above and be- 
yond any adequate consumer control and operated from 
Washington by a politically minded federal bureaucracy. 
Thus we are brought by these devoted saviors of the 
people to the point where we must now make a vital 
national decision affecting for good or ill not only our 
electrical industry as a whole but the entire political, 
economic and social future of our country. 


Bites of their quasi-public character, public 


THREE REASONS AGAINST FEDERAL ENTRY 


There are three main reasons why the American 
people ought to fight to the last ditch any proposal to 
put the federal government into the power business: 

1. There is nothing in the electrical industry as a 
whole, or in any of its parts as it exists today in this 
Country, that would justify the radical step of taking 
it away from private ownership and operation and load- 
ig it upon our already overloaded federal government. 

2. Political ownership and operation wherever it has 
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at Abstract of address made before the convention of the N.E.L.A. 
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been tried has always been a failure, or at best, inferior 
in its results to the same business conducted under 
private ownership and management. 

8. Political ownership and operation of public util- 
ities is contrary to the genius, ideals and purposes of 
our government and would place our government in the 
position of denying to its citizens the very rights it 
was created to guarantee and defend. 

The electrical industry in America, as developed by 
private ownership and operation, constitutes the great- 
est, cheapest, most vital and universally useful social 
service of a material kind ever rendered a civilized 
community. And in this service the production and 
distribution of electrical power stands in the first rank. 

If, as the proponent of political ownership and oper- 
ation asserts, the American people are so oppressed by 
the privately owned utilities, how is it that they doubled 
their consumption of the output of these utilities in 
seven years? Of this vast output it is significant that 
95.1 per cent is produced by privately owned and oper- 
ated companies and only 4.9 per cent is produced by 
various kinds of government owned and operated plants. 
And this enormous service is rendered the American 
people by the privately owned and operated companies 
at less cost today than before the World War, in spite 
of the fact that labor and coal costs have increased 
around 100 per cent. We must remember also that 10 
per cent of the total income of our privately owned com- 
panies is paid in direct taxes, not to mention another 11 
per cent paid out as taxes upon utility securities. 

Because of engineering progress in the art the cost 
of fuel-produced power is steadily lessening, so that it 
is in many cases now cheaper to produce than is water 
power. The unparalleled prosperity of our people is due 
primarily to the enormous productive capacity of the 
American people. And this high production of American 
industry is due to the free use by private initiative and 
ownership under a free government of cheap, abun- 
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dant and adequate power geared to improved machinery 
with full co-operation between expert management and 
skilled labor. Every American workingman in industry 
today has at his disposal four horsepower of energy. 
Where can we find in the economic history of mankind 
another material service of such practical value, 39 
widely used, at so low a cost to the consumer and 30 
moderate a profit to the producer? And where, in these 
facts, can there be found a single valid reason for tak- 
ing the electrical business away from the people who 
know how to run it and tying it like a millstone around 
the neck of a government already burdened with duties 
almost beyond its ability to discharge? 

No other industry has such widespread diffusion of 
ownership. The stocks and bonds are owned by no less 
than three million individuals, not to mention the enor- 
mous holdings of savings banks, trust companies, edu- 
cational institutions and insurance companies. It is 
estimated that during 1926 nearly four hundred thou- 
sand customers bought over three million shares of 
stock in the companies serving them. Over thirteen and 
a half million shares of stock have been purchased by 
customers of the companies issuing these securities. 
And these owners are found in every walk in life. Two 
companies alone report nearly fourteen thousand cus- 
tomer stockholders, representing 269 separate occupa- 
tions. How can any sane mind cherish the delusion 
that these twenty million satisfied customers, three 
million of whom are owners of our electrical power 
industry, want the only service that is costing them 
less, with higher efficiency in use than before the World 
War, taken away from their ownership and control and 
handed over to the vagaries, extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency of political operation through a_ federal 
bureaucracy ? 


POLITICAL OWNERSHIP HAS PROVED INFERIOR 


The reasons for the universal failure of political 
ownership and operation lie in the very nature and 
function of government itself. Management in private 
business must be and is independent, free and flexible. 
In government business, independence, freedom and 
flexibility are exactly the qualities that of necessity 
are always lacking. The men who administer our great 
federal bureaus are as a rule above the average in intel- 
ligence and character, but they are compelled to operate 
under an inflexible law and under fixed rules, regula- 
tions and precedents which admit of no deviation. 

It is true that the complexities of our modern social 
system and rapidly changing modern economic condi- 
tions compel an ever-increasing participation by gov- 
ernment agencies in business affairs. But no one 
suspects that any or all of these economic makeshifts 
can or will usher in an economic millennium. If thus 
far they have taught us anything, it is that we ought 
to go slow in the direction of burdening our political 
institutions with business affairs. During the war the 
federal government took over our railroads. If gov- 
ernment operation could succeed anywhere any time, 
that was the place and the time. The net result was a 
colossal failure, costing us in cash $1,600,000,000 and 
bringing the transportation industry close to complete 
chaos and ruin. 

Nor can they do any better abroad. where autocracy 
in one form or another has held sway so long. In 
Germany on the government railroad it takes 23 men 
to move a ton of freight one mile; in Italy 24 men; in 
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Switzerland 31 men. In the United States under private 
ownership and management it takes only five men. 

President Coolidge put the whole case in a nutshell 
when he said: 


If anything were needed to demonstrate the almost utter 
incapacity of the national government to deal directly with 
an industrial and commercial problem, it has been provided 
by our experience with this property (Muscle Shoals). We 
have expended vast fortunes, we have taxed everybody, but 
we are unable to secure results which benefit anybody. This 
property ought to be transferred to private management 
under conditions which will dedicate it to the public purpose 
for which it was conceived. 

The most important property of the country is transpor- 
tation and water power. It is not only very large in amount 
but is of the greatest strategic value. It could be used in 
such a way as to assume virtual control of all other busi- 
ness of any importance. It is proposed that these 
properties should be brought under public ownership. Re- 
sponsible public commissions have valued these at about 
$35,000,000,000. Such a cost would more than double all 
our public debts. Any deficit in earnings would have to be 
made up out of taxes. We did that during the war at a 
cost of $1,600,000,000. 

With the government in possession of such a great engine, 
with two and three-quarter millions of employees, spending 
$9,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000 each year, holding virtu- 
ally the power of life and death, what chance would the 
rest of the people of this country have? It would appear 
to be perfectly obvious that if these properties are taken off 
the tax list by public ownership, the other property of the 
nation must pay their yearly tax of some $600,000,000. In 
the thinly settled agricultural regions this would make an 
increase of 30 per cent or 40 per cent on local taxation. 

Measured by our experience, by efficiency of service, by 
rate of wages paid, we have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by public ownership. It would be a most perilous 
undertaking both to the welfare of business and the inde- 
pendence of the people. 


In the last days of the Sixty-ninth Congress a dis- 
tinguished senator made the statement that if the con- 
sumers of electrical energy in the United States were 
charged the same rates as in Ontario it would save them 
$600,000,000 a year. A complete answer to the manifest 
absurdity and unfairness of this statement is furnished 
by an editorial which appeared in the Toronto Financial 
Post of March 11, 1927, an independent Canadian jour- 
nal of age and influence whose truthfulness, fairness 
and patriotism are unquestioned. In capital per horse- 
power public enterprises in Canada are 30 per cent in 
excess of private enterprises. In number of employees 
the ratio is even more marked by being 2.6 men for 
public ownership for every man for the private com- 
panies of Canada, for the same quantity of power 
generated. 

“Power at cost” is greatly in excess of the charge 
made by the private utilities despite their handicap of 
taxation. They are paying back to the public great 
sums in taxation. These taxes are estimated at $7,736,- 
494 yearly and reduce the net revenue per kilowatt-hour 
to 6.56 mills, which compares with the 14.23 mills re- 
ceived by publicly owned companies. One Quebec utility 
alone paid out in taxes last year a million and a quarter 
dollars, being 17 per cent of its net revenue and 25 per 
cent of its dividend requirements. 

“Power at cost” as a slogan has not brought as its 
echo power at lower cost. It is not contended that pub- 
licly owned enterprises have not in many cases reduced 
the rates charged householders for energy used for 
lighting; but in nearly every case where lighting rates 
have been cut power rates to industrial consumers have 
been increased to make up the difference. Voters have 
had lower monthly bills at the cost of industrial stagna- 
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tion. Industry cannot be driven away without loss to 
the community. Cheap power is the explanation of why 
there was five times the expansion in the pulp and paper 
industry in Quebec last year that there was in Ontario. 
The encouragement of private capital is the reason why 
Quebec developed 475,000 hp. of new electrical energy 
as against Ontario’s 175,000 hp. 

Alberta cannot now embark upon a province-wide 
scheme of power development without endangering its 
financial stability. But by giving private capital assur- 
ance of fair treatment and obtaining for private capital 
the same right to develop power in the national parks, 
that it seeks from Ottawa for itself, it will be the gainer 
in the end. 

The lesson to be learned from history here and else- 
where is plain. It never pays to load government with 
burdens they are not designed to carry. A standardized 
business like a water supply may be and often is handled 
with fair success by governments. There are great 
enterprises like the postal service which for good rea- 
sons ought to be turned over to government operation 
even though the thing may, as it often does, involve a 
heavy annual deficit. But in progressive enterprises 
like the electrical industry, which because of continuous 
scientific research frequently develop new and revolu- 
tionary methods involving immense costs and requiring 
utmost freedom and initiative in management for their 
successful utilization, the farther they stay from bureau- 
cratic governmental operation the better off they are. 

John Stuart Mill sums up the whole case with absolute 
clarity and completeness when he says: 


The true reasons in favor of leaving to voluntary associa- 
tions all such things as they are competent to perform 
would exist in equal strength if it were certain that the 
work itself would be as well or better done by public officers. 
These reasons have already been pointed out: the mischief 
of overloading the chief functionaries of government with 
demands on their attention, and diverting them from duties 
which they alone can discharge to objects which can be 
sufficiently well attained without them; the danger of unnec- 
essarily swelling the direct power and indirect influence of 
government and multiplying occasions of collision between 
its agents and private citizens, and the still greater inex- 
pediency of concentrating in a dominant bureaucracy all 
the skill and all the power of organized action existing in 
the community, a practice which keeps the citizens in a 
relation to the government like that of children to their 
guardians and is a main cause of the inferior capacity for 
political life which has hitherto characterized the over- 
governed countries of the Continent, whether with or with- 
out the forms of representative government. 


CONTRARY TO CONSTITUTIONAL IDEALS 


Every American citizen who really understands the 
problem must oppose political ownership and operation 
of public utilities because it is contrary to the genius, 
ideals and purposes of our government; and would place 
our government in the position of denying to its citizens 
the very rights it was created to guarantee and defend. 

The whole civilized world today is consciously engaged 
in an effort to enlarge the participation of the masses 
of men in the economic good things of life. There are 
two general methods by which this worthy ideal is seek- 
ing to realize itself. One is the Russian plan, which in 
one form or another threatens to ruin the peoples of 
the Old World. The other is the American method, which 
has brought our people to a level of comfort, prosperity 
and happiness never experienced in any society since 
time began. These two social policies are as unlike as 
day and night. The Russian scheme, whether it be 
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called socialism or communism or something else, look 
primarily to the government for everything—the citizen 
is nothing, the government is everything. The Amer- 
ican plan had its origin in certain political and moral 
concepts which created here in the new world a new 
kind of society. In America the citizen is the sovereign; 
free self-government is the essence of his political phi- 
losophy. Individual initiative, equality of opportunity, 
private ownership of property, the right to realize his 
own powers in every lawful way are the cornerstones of 
his social structure. 

To put our federal government into the power busi- 
ness is not an American idea. It is Russian. And right 
here is where our Congress and the people it represents 
and serves must make a fateful and fundamental deci- 
sion. Shall we remain American or adopt in principle 
the Russian plan? Are we prepared to admit that the 
American ideal of individualism has failed and is no 
longer equal to the task of meeting our modern needs? 
I believe that President Coolidge answered that ques- 
tion as the spokesman for every real American when he 
said: “It has always been the theory of our institutions 
that the people should own the people. This policy can- 
not be maintained unless the people continue to own and 
control their own property. When the government be- 
gins to own the property of the people the government 
begins to own the people.” 

The proposal to put our federal government into the 
power business as owner and operator is much more 
than a practical suggestion for the better handling of 
a useful public service. It is crammed with political 
and social dynamite. It contains the seed of devastating 
and far-reaching changes in the essential fabric and 
spirit of every department of American life. It lays 
upon all those engaged in the electrical industry a tre- 
mendous burden of responsibility. The issue is here. 
It must be faced and fought out. To deny its urgency 
is plain stupidity. To ignore it or run away from it is 
the counsel of cowardice. 

If under the stress of rapid expansion made necessary 
by changing social, econoraic and engineering conditions 
the financial structure of our privately owned and oper- 
ated power industry has developed weaknesses, now is 
the time to clean house and to make a complete job of 
it. Let the people see that the very magnitude of the 
business is the best guarantee of its increasing effi- 
ciency and of the progressive cheapening of its cost. 

To those engaged in the operating of the industry 
I would say, tell your story to the people you serve. 
Yours is the most romantic, the most fascinating, the 
most convincing story in all the annals of modern social 
service. Give the people the facts in monthly letters 
with your monthly bills, in the public print from day to 
day, and by the spoken word to unnumbered audiences 
throughout the land. There is an inexpugnable sense 
of justice and fair play resident in a majority of our 
citizens. All they need is to know the truth, and all you 
need is to tell them the truth. 

This is an American problem. It can be solved in an 
American way. The American way is to unite our poli- 
tical, engineering, financial, scientific and administrative 
brains in a constructive effort to relate our governmental 
machinery to our great privately owned and operated 
electrical industry in such fashion that it shall not be 
hindered or destroyed, but shall continue to be in in- 
creasing measure what it now is, the most vital and 
useful of all material social services to all the people. 
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Cabinet Officer Outlines 


Power Mobilization Plan’ 


Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis Dis- 

cusses a Co-operative Plan for Making 

Available Adequate Power for Industries 
During National Emergenctes 


Like Late War 


tion. The power industry caused some of the worry. 

In certain localized areas there were serious power 
shortages. Soon after we began to place orders for 
supplies a threatened shortage of power occurred in the 
Niagara district. This was soon followed by shortages 
in other districts. A power committee was formed by 
the Council of National Defense to investigate the power 
situation. Later, this committee became the Power Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. The power industry 
co-operated whole-heartedly in its efforts, but in certain 
localities it was unable to meet all the demands placed 
upon it. The power capacity had to be increased, the 
distribution made more equitable and certain non- 
essential uses had to be curtailed in order to meet the 
requirements of our essential war industries. 

In order to perpetuate the lessons learned during the 
war, a plan was devised whereby the Chief of Engineers 
of the army, in conjunction with the National Electric 
Light Association, is to keep an up-to-date survey of 
the power facilities in the United States, so that com- 
plete information on the power situation will be avail- 
able in case of an emergency. With the hearty co- 
operation of your association this survey has been car- 
ried on, and the War Department is now in possession 
of almost invaluable information which would enable a 
power director to act promptly and efficiently in case 
of war. We know where surplus power is located and 
ean put our fingers on the points where shortages are 
apt to occur. We are attempting so to distribute our 
load that our demand will not exceed your productive 
capacity. 

The marvelous expansion of your industry, your con- 
solidation of systems, your vast expansion programs 
and the interconnection of your systems are, in fact, 
steps in industrial mobilization and are helping to place 
the nation in a position to meet any war demand placed 
upon it. 


PLANS FOR EMERGENCY POWER MOBILIZATION 


For the last six months we have been working, in 
connection with your association, on such a plan. I 
understand it has met with the approval of your policy 
committee. It is my desire to present this plan briefly 
and to ask you to give it consideration as representing 
the best thought of the time as to how adequate sup- 
plies of power can be assured in case of a major 
emergency. 


[: THE past war we had troubles besides transporta- 


*Abstract of address by Dwight F. Davis before N.E.L.A, 


June 8, 1927. 
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The plans are based on five general principles or con- 
siderations. They are: 

1. The government should not take over any plant or 
power system unless necessary to insure the efficient 
prosecution of the war. 

2. No additional control should be exercised in 
regions where power is adequate for present and im- 
mediate future needs, both civil and military. 

3. When shortage of power for essential needs ex- 
ists or is threatened, the government should take over 
the entire output of the plant or plants in the locality 
and apportion the power output to users in the best 
interests of the United States. This action should set 
aside all existing contracts for the supply of power with 
which such action conflicts. ‘ 

4. If the preceding methods fail to obtain sufficient 
amounts of power the government should undertake 
actual operation of such plant or plants. 

5. The existing organizations of any companies taken 
over should be utilized in their operation, in order to 
make full use of the experience, training and skill of 
their personnel. 

With these principles in mind, the plan calls for the 
selection by the President of an executive assistant, to 
be known as the “emergency power director,” who would 
be responsible for the effective utilization of the power 
facilities of the country. The emergency power director 
would be assisted by an executive committee, the 
majority of the members of which would be nominated 
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by the National Electric Light Association and  ap- 
proved by the emergency power director. These men 
would serve in a civilian, or military, capacity. The 
committee would serve under the direction of . the 
emergency power director and would be the medium 
through which the mobilization and co-ordination of the 
power systems would be carried out and effective co- 
operation secured. 


FUNCTION OF POWER DIRECTOR 


The functions of the emergency power director would 
be carried out through the executive committee and a 
small field force in the several power zones into whieh 
the country would be divided. At present the country, 
for the purposes of carrying on the power survey which 
I mentioned above, has been divided into eleven power 
zones. These zones might be used as the basis for the 
power control zones in case of an emergency. Each zone 
director, under the direction of the emergency power 
director, would be responsible within his zone for the 
better utilization of existing sources of electrical] and 
mechanical power, the interconnection of existing sys- 
tems and the development of new sources of power, par- 
ticularly for shipyards, munitions plants and industrial 
facilities engaged in the manufacture of commodities 
necessary and essential in the prosecution of the war 
and for the ascertaining by inspections that priority 
policies formulated by proper authority were obeyed. 

The plan further provides that the emergency power 
director or his duly authorized representative would 
normally leave the management of the plants in the 
hands of the executive staff or organizations of the 
companies, even in case the output has been taken over. 
In this case the compensation to the companies will be 
at rates established for similar services by the utility 
commission of the state or district in which the plant 
is located, or, in the absence of such fixed rates, at the 
same rate as paid by private consumers for similar 
services. 


WouULD RETAIN PRIVATE OPERATION 


The plan further states that no physical property 
of the power companies will be taken over unless abso- 
lutely necessary. In those rare cases where this action 
is taken, the property will be all property used in the 
generation, transmission and distribution of power, the 
materials and supplies on hand at the time possession 
is assumed, all balances in the account or accounts rep- 
resenting the total or accounts receivable as of that 
time and a working fund, if in the treasury of the com- 
pany, not in excess of an amount necessary ordinarily 
to cover one month’s operating expenses. All these 
would be credited to the company. The United States 
would pay out of the funds coming into its hands from 
the operation of the plants or otherwise the expenses 
of operation of the company unpaid at the time the 
possession was assumed and charge same to the com- 
pany. It would likewise pay just compensation for the 
use of the property during federal control, as provided 
later, and would also pay all taxes accruing during fed- 
eral control, except such additional war taxes as might 
be levied in connection with the then existing war. All 
revenues from operation during federal control would 
belong to the United States, and all expenses of opera- 
- during federal control would be paid by the United 

ates. 

Compensation to be paid the company would be a sum 
equivalent to the average net operating income of that 
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particular company during the preceding three fiscal 


years, except that if exceptional or abnormal conditions 
were found by the President to exist during all or a 
substantial portion of such period of three years which 
would justify a larger or smaller compensation, pro- 
vision would be made for such larger or smaller com- 
pensation as might be found to be just and equitable. 
Due allowance in the compensation would be made for 
the use of additions, improvements or equipment the use 
of which was not fully reflected in the operating income 
of the said three years or a substantial portion thereof. 
Compensation would be paid to each company in quarter- 
annual payments. In taking over the company a con- 
tract would be entered into stating and defining the 
rights and obligations of the parties. 

With you gentlemen in full knowledge of this plan and 
with the hearty co-operation that you have always given 
the War Department in its endeavors to prepare for that 
future emergency—which we pray may never come— 
we feel that as regards electric power we are on the 
threshold of success in carrying to completion the man- 
date of Congress which charges the Assistant Secretary 
of War with the assurance of adequate provision for 
the mobilization of material and industrial organiza- 
tions essential to war-time needs. The power industry 
in adopting this plan has placed itself in a “position of 
readiness” for rapid and effective action. 





Hirshfeld *‘Highlights’’ 
Natt 
ational 
Engineering 
Acti iti 
1V1T1ES 
N EMPHATIC recommendation that the head- 
A quarters engineering staff be continued and that 
it be augmented by the addition of strong men 
was made by C. F. Hirshfeld, chairman of the Engineer- 
ing National Section of the N.E.L.A., in addressing the 
convention on Thursday. It need not be feared, he 
said, that the development of a paid staff of this sort 
will lead to a self-sufficient and possibly mechanically 
acting bureau, since a very close tie between staff and 
field is being maintained. 

The committee on engineering administration has now 
functioned for only one year, but it has already justi- 
fied its appointment by obtaining a decision on the guar- 
antee clause in contracts for electrical apparatus. The 
committee on codes has had several very profitable meet- 
ings with representatives of the electrical manu- 
facturers on policies for codification and standardization 
on which both manufacturers and users can agree. As 
a result ond of the biggest obstacles to rapid progress 
appears now to have been removed. Many executives, 
Mr. Hirshfeld pointed out, do not appear to have ap- 
preciated how the innocent agreements entered into by 
engineers today become hampering law tomorrow. He 
strongly urged that executives adopt uniform and well- 
considered policies. 

It was strongly recommended by the committee that 
future chairmen of the national section develop sys- 


tematically a program which will insure the presence of 
one of the national engineering officers or of the direc- 
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tor of engineering at every geographic division meet- 
ing. Much can still be done by department heads to 
obtain greater benefit from serial reports by arranging 
for their more perfect distribution among the lower 
ranks in their organizations. 

Estimates of the numbers of fractional-horsepower 
motors that will be connected in the near future for 
driving refrigerating and oil-burning equipments indi- 
cate that most undesirable results will follow unless 
many of the motors are materially improved with re- 
spect to power factor and efficiency. The problem is 
one involving commercial and design possibilities, bal- 
ance between costs and system engineering. 

Referring to the joint development and research pro- 
gram carried on in co-operation with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, it was pointed out that 
last year the N.E.L.A. spent $27,000, while the ex- 
penditure for the present fiscal year will total about 
$55,000. A trained personnel of thirteen technically 
educated men has been developed for the headquarters 
staff. Field work is in progress at Elmira, N. Y.; Day- 
ton, Ohio, and Terre Haute, Ind. A joint study of in- 
ductive co-ordination problems has been initiated with 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 

In co-operation with the United States Weather Bu- 
reau a study is being made to determine the distribu- 
tion, frequency and severity of ice or sleet storms, the 
thickness of ice which accumulates on wires and the 
intensity and character of wind during the time that 
glaze remains on the wires. Actual records of per- 
formance of existing overhead structures which have 
been in place for some years are also being collected. A 
study of wind pressure on lines is being conducted at 
the University of Michigan to determine stresses in 
overhead lines, 





Trade Relations 


HEN it comes to merchandising, the utility 
W steps out of its protected class and invites in- 
quiry, declared G. E. Cullinan, vice-president of 
the Graybar Electric Company and chairman of the co- 
operative relations committee of the Electrical Supply 
Jobbers Association. Many such inquiries have been 
made, but a clearer view and interpretation of sound 
merchandising principles are being evidenced by so 
many central stations that the trade unrest, which the 
lack of both have built up, now appears to be well on the 
way to settlement. By trade unrest in this connection I 
do not mean only the electrical trade. The so-called non- 
electric retail outlets sold more than $300,000,000 in 
current-consuming devices in 1926. Their complaint 
that the lower-priced electrical devices especially were 
sold by central stations on so small a down payment and 
following monthly payments very nearly hecame a na- 
tional movement. No one can deny the central station 
the right to merchandise, but if its policy is wise, it 
will lead and encourage all other retail outlets. The 
sooner electric-consuming devices become articles of 
neighborhood buying the sooner will the domestic load 
factor be improved. 
Some leaders of the central-station industry have 


: *Abstract of address by G. E. Cullinan, vice-president of the 
Graybar Electric Company, New York, and chairman of the 


co-operative relations committee of the Electrical Supply Jobbers 
a before the National Electric Light Association, June 
0, 1927. : 
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stressed the importance of getting merchandise into the 
hands of the consumer at lower costs. One way to 
accomplish it is to study our industry from production 
to retailing and make sure there is no duplication of 
selling effort. 

The central stations have shown fine courage and 
vision in their efforts to wire unwired homes. These, 
however, have become an ever-diminishing market. The 
job before all of us is not so much how many new 
meters as what we get on the other side of them, and 
that is a job the central station cannot do alone. It 
is an industry job which will prosper only on an in- 
creasingly broad public acceptance through regular 
trading channels of what should be put beyond the 
meter, and why. It is quite proper the central station 
should set the pace, particularly on devices that neces- 
sarily have to be pioneered, but always leaving the 
opportunity for others to carry on at the same time or 
follow. 

JOBBERS HAVE A PLACE 


The jobber has come in for hard criticism—some of 
it deserved, some unthoughtful. He has been accused 
of standing in the middle, rendering little or no service, 
living on a so-called brokerage and always falling back 
on the manufacturer with a wail for another 5 per cent 
or some other concession. This criticism to some extent 
failed to take into consideration the energy expended 
and expense incurred by jobbers in helping to promote 
new items of merchandise, caring for manifold service 
requests incident to the handling of new devices and 


lending financial aid to the struggling dealer. Nor have 
the critics realized that the function now performed 
by the jobber must be performed by some one, and I 
believe at a higher cost. If we more clearly re: ognized 
the function of each branch of the industry and made 


sure each branch were allowed to perform its function, 
we would get lower costs and wider distribution. 
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Reasons for 


Railroad | 
Electrification 


By BRITTON I. BuDD 


President Public Service Electric Company of Northern Illinois 


Committee’s Analysis Shows that Benefits 

of Installations Have Come Chiefly from 

Increased Capacity, Improved Service, 
Ability to Operate on Heavy Grades 


largely in the light of past experience as well as 

through the aid of new developments in the elec- 
tric art and the growing necessities of railroad opera- 
tion, declared Britton I. Budd, chairman of the N.E.L.A. 
committee on electrification of steam railroads in 
addressing the Atlantic City convention on Wednesday. 
Definite progress can be aided immensely by ¢o-opera- 
tion between executive authorities of the railroads and 
the electric industries, while the technical studies of 
the electrification committees of the railroad and electric 
associations are proceeding along specific lines. 

From 1895 to 1927 there have been more than 80 
instances of steam-railroad electrification under a wide 
variety of conditions of operation in all parts of the 
world.* The types or systems of electrification vary 
greatly. France, Holland, Belgium, Japan, Australia, 
Brazil, Chile and England have adopted as standard for 
steam-railroad electrification the direct-current system. 
Germany, Austria, Sweden and Switzerland have 
selected the alternating-current system as standard for 
all future installations. In the United States both 
direct-current and alternating-current systems of elec- 
trification are in successful operation. 

While it is generally recognized that many economies 
may be effected by the use of one general system, many 
executives believe that the art of electric railroad oper- 
ation has not yet been sufficiently developed to make 
Standardization advisable. The future tendency as to 
size, weight and speed of trains is not clearly defined. 
Some operators advocate the running of lighter freight 
trains at higher speeds, while others think the trains 
of the future will be longer, heavier and faster, thereby 
requiring locomotives of much greater capacity than 
those now in existence. This inability to forecast the 
future of electrical development or train operation has 
Caused railroad executives to postpone electrification 
projects, as they naturally are reluctant to proceed in 
the face of possible later changes required by future 
Standards. However, the basic principle of standardiza- 
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Py issn te te of the future will go forward 


: *Information covering 82 of these projects has been collected 
and tabulated in the condensed analysis attached to the report. 
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tion is economically sound, and its accomplishment in 
steam railroad electrification is greatly to be sought. 
The specific reasons which actuated electrification 
of these sections of steam-railroad lines vary widely, 
but it has been found in almost every instance that the 
compelling influence arose from the necessity of reliev- 
ing some local or even general operating condition that 
could best be met by changing the motive power from 
steam to electricity. It was found difficult to assign 
one definite reason which alone was controlling, because 
each project had several reasons and many unexpected 
and usually beneficial effects. The chief influences in 


TABLE I—REASONS RESPONSIBLE FOR 82 INSTALLATIONS 


(One main or controlling reason has been assigned to a project, 
but in the majority of cases more than one reason existed.) 


Reason No. of 
Companies 
Quaration: tiauets Cee aia is os 6nd os'nk mee gendeaen 
Improve service (such as suburban passenger)....... 10 


Scarcity of coal, necessitating fuel economy 
Increase capacity of existing trackage 


Action of public authority (ordinance, legislation, etc) 
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Conserve fuel, grades, general economy 
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the order of their importance, with their relative 
weights, are as follows: (a) Increase capacity,.im- 
prove service, economy, 70; (b) facilitate operation on 
heavy grades, 28; (c) operation in tunnels, 27; (d) 
conserve fuel and use water power, 25; (e) general and 
legislative, 12. 

The capacity of tracks comes under consideration 
chiefly at terminals in large cities and also in connection 
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with sections of railroad governed by natural restric- 
tions, such as mountain grades and tunnels, where often 
the reduction of grades or the construction of additional 
tracks as an alternative to electrification would entail 
prohibitive expense. 

The relief of congestion was the prime reason for 
electrification of the terminals of the Pennsylvania in 
New York and Philadelphia, the Grand Central Ter- 
minal of the New York Central and the New Haven 
roads in New York, the Victorian Railways in Mel- 
bourne, Australia; the several English roads in London, 
and the French lines in Paris. Although traffic was 
steadily increasing, each of these terminals had about 
reached its capacity. Owing to the fact that they were 
in the busy sections of large cities, expansion in the 
form of additional tracks without double-decking was 
obviously impracticable, if not impossible; hence it be- 
came necessary to operate more trains over the existing 
tracks. Electrification provided this greater capacity 
by increasing speeds, eliminating turning movements 
and reducing switching. 

The use of multiple-unit electric trains in suburban 
passenger service creates a flexibility in terminal oper- 
ation impossible of attainment by the steam train 
through the elimination of light engine movements. 
The number of cars per train is limited only by the 
length of station platforms. Time is saved in accelera- 
tion and the maintenance of high average speed through- 
out the run. 


FACILITATE OPERATION ON HEAVY GRADES 


Where heavy grades are encountered, the necessity of 
additional horsepower per locomotive unit has been 
one of the reasons for electrification. This is true in 
the cases of several of the lines in Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Japan and South America, as well as 
largely true of the Norfolk & Western, the St. Paul and 
the Virginian railroads in the United States. There 
is a practical limit to the horsepower which can be 
developed by a single steam locomotive unit, even taking 
into consideration the wonderful advances in design. 
This has led to the development of electric locomotives 
weighing less per horsepower, capable of handling trains 
which formerly required the use of two steam locomo- 
tives and moving these trains on grades at almost twice 
the speed attained under steam. On long down grades 
power saving and economic braking can be realized by 
the use of regenerative equipment. 

Electrification has been adopted by a number of the 
railroads through long tunnels to eliminate smoke and 
gases and increase the capacity of the line. These 
were the chief reasons for the electrification of the 
Great Northern in the Cascade Mountains, the Balti- 
more & Ohio tunnel in Baltimore and the New York 
Central and the New Haven railroads entering New 
York City. 

The Grand Trunk Railway (through its St. Clair tun- 
nel), the Cascade tunnel of the Great Northern, the 
Hoosac tunnel of the Boston & Maine, the Michigan 
Central Railroad under the Detroit River and the Cana- 
dian National under Mount Royal were electrified for 
like reasons, Mr. Budd pointed out. The Virginian, 
Norfolk & Western and St. Paul railroads operate by 
electricity through several tunnels along their lines. 

In a number of foreign countries steam-railroad elec- 
trifications have been brought about largely by the lack 
of fuel or by the excessive cost of fuel for steam loco- 
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motives. Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and Italy, hay- 
ing abundant water power for the generation of 
electrical energy and very little coal, have each inaugu- 
rated a program embracing the electrification of aij 
their railroads, and the indications are that this plan 
will be followed by Japan, Brazil, Austria, and at least 
partly by Australia. Electrification in some of the 
European countries has also been hastened by the desire 
to make the operation of their railroads independent of 
imported coal, the receipt of which might be inter- 
rupted by outside disturbances. 


GENERAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


In a number of large cities there have been occasional 
public movements toward the elimination of the smoke 
and noise of the steam locomotive. In certain cases this 
has taken the form of legislation resulting in electrifica- 
tion. A contract ordinance provides for progressive 
electrification of railroad service in Chicago. 

The New York Legislature passed a law prohibiting 
the operation of steam locomotives in all cities of the 
state having more than one million population. <A 
smoke abatement ordinance is enforced in Detroit. 
While such expressions of public opinion may have been 
justified, nevertheless the committee of which Mr. Budd 
is chairman felt that only in rare cases will circum- 
stances warrant compulsory electrification, and that 
every case should be investigated, without bias, before 
final action. 

Electrification of railroads within cities affords the 
opportunity to use the space over the right-of-way as 
well as the adjacent property for hotels, office buildings 
and apartments. An outstanding example of this advan- 
tage is found in the Grand Central Terminal in New 
York City, where it is claimed that the revenue from 





TABLE II—DIRECT AND INDIRECT BENEFITS RESULTING 
FROM RAILROAD ELECTRIFICATION 


Reduction in the number of engine crews. 

Release of steam locomotives for use elsewhere. 

Release of company-coal-bearing cars for revenue traffic. 
Greater horsepower per pound of coal consumed. 
Increased revenue through ability to handle greater traffic. 
Reduction in maintenance costs. 

Reduction in locomotive terminal] facilities. 

Reduction in switching costs. 

Elimination of smoke. 

Lengthening of engine divisions. 

Reduction of standby losses and consumption of coal. 
The benefits of regenerative braking. 

Greater availability of electric locomotives. 

Increased revenue through greater comfort to passengers. 
Increased revenue through development of air rights. 


charges on the cost of the electrification. 

The more general application of electrical energy to 
main-line operation will be governed almost entirely 
by the comparative economy of steam and electricity 
as a motive power under the actual conditions of opera- 
tion and traffic density to be met in each instance. It 
is first necessary, in any given case, to make a most 
careful comparative analysis of every feature of opera- 
tion and investment under both forms of power. It 
will be found that the railroad operation under consid- 
eration falls into one of two general classes—(1) rail- 
roads whose traffic density is light, the number of trains 
per day few and the operating load factor low; (2) 
railroads whose traffic density is heavy, the number of 
trains per day many and the operating load factor high. 

A large portion of the railroad mileage of the United 
States falls in the first class and includes, for example, 
a type of road whose traffic requires daily in each direc 
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tion only one or two passenger trains, a light local 
freight train and one or two heavy tonnage freight 
trains, and whose general topography and track layout 
do not include tunnels, heavy grades or restricted sec- 


tions. Until the traffic density of such a road increases 
or special conditions arise there is small justification for 
electrification. 

On the other hand, there are a number of railroads 
of the second class having divisions or districts with 
continuous heavy traffic during the 24 hours, and it is 
on these heavily traveled sections between large cities 
that electrification may well be justified. Studies have 
been made with this end in view on the New York Cen- 
tral from New York to Albany, the Pennsylvania from 
New York to Washington, and the New Haven from 
New York to Boston. 

Large central stations should be able to produce elec- 
trical energy and sell it to the railroads cheaper than 
the railroads can generate it in their own smaller sta- 
tions. The initial investment of the railroad in elec- 
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trification may be reduced through the purchase of 
power by eliminating the cost of constructing power 
generating and transmission facilities. 

Reserve power is extremely important in railroad oper- 
ation because interruptions to the normal supply are 
costly, and adequate provision must be made to meet 
emergencies and the periodic overhauling of generating 
equipment. The large central power station can assure 
the railroad of a continuous supply of power. In the 
case of the Illinois Central Railroad in Chicago, pur- 
chasing power from the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, even the substations and conversion equipment 
are owned by the electric company. The railroad has 
at its disposal not only the facilities of the Edison 
company but also those of the several other central- 
station companies with which the Edison is inter- 
connected. A contract to supply electrical energy for 
the operation of railroad trains is also valuable to the 
electric utility in permitting greater utilization of the 
investment in generating equipment. 





Say It with Lower Rates 


operators in return for the greater favor now 

shown them in the financial market? was a ques- 
tion asked by B. C. Forbes in addressing the N.E.L.A. 
He went on to point out that into the electric light and 
power “kitty” there have been poured a more generous 
amount of fair play and good will, fair and friendly re- 
lation, invention and science, cost-cutting efficiency, 
cheaper capital, interconnection and consolidation, etc. 

What is the public entitled to get from this so greatly 
improved “kitty”? What will it not only expect but 
demand? 

The public will not be satisfied merely by punctilious 
courtesy, affable attention to complaints, fine-sounding 
speeches or other statements, rosy promises or any form 
of airy flattery. Nor will the public be satisfied by 
better performance in the way of service, even faultless 
service. 

All your public-relations activities, all your demon- 
strations of brilliant efficiency, all your achievements In 
the direction of interconnecting and merging far-flung 
properties will not long suffice to gain and retain pub- 
lic and political good will unless you prove yourselves 
able, willing, anxious to say it with lower rates. 

M. S. Sloan, president of Brooklyn Edison Company, 
recently bought whole newspaper pages to announce a 
reduction in rates and to point out that this was the 
second voluntary reduction made in two years. When 
I drew a prominent utility leader’s attention to this 
wonderful record, he shot back, “Why, our company has 
done quite as much in the way of lowering rates.” My 
comment was, “Well, although I am one of your cus- 
tomers, I didn’t know it. You are mighty poor mer- 
chandisers.” 

The truth is that, whereas nearly every other com- 
Modity and service has advanced in cost since 1913, 
domestic electricity rates have been reduced 15 per cent 
and the rates for industrial power—a vital factor in 
aiding the United States to win its industrial supremacy 
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—have likewise been very substantially lowered. With- 
out finding the slightest fault with such a record, but 
rather applauding it, emphasis cannot be too strongly 
stressed as to the urgent necessity for ceaselessly striv- 
ing to achieve still further progress. 

Say it with lower rates and, when you do say it, say 
it so effectively, so loudly that every household in the 
land will hear. 

Do this and you will have nothing to fear from 
whatever any _ self-seeking, trouble-raising, radical 
politicians may say or attempt to do. 





Industry Needs a Political 
Consciousness 


Business and Industry Are at Fault in 
Leaving Politics to the Politicians — A 
Policy and a Program in Politics Essential 


By Hon. ALBERT C. RITCHIE 
Governor of Maryland 


will have to enter politics. I refer to politics in the 

sense that your tremendous industry, which in a 
way is a keystone in our industrial arch and which in all 
its direct and allied and cognate activities is really 
revolutionizing the world, will, I believe, be bound, from 
reasons of self-interest alone, to develop a distinct politi- 
cal consciousness and realize that it is called upon to 
recognize a new order of political effort and obligation. 

We are all conscious of the results, the virtues and 
the vices of the great industrial era that has been 
ushered in by this age of invention, but it is still rela- 
tively so new that none of us seems fully to realize how 
it is all involved in the political side of life and how 
much that side is ignored. 

The motor, the telephone, the radio, the thousand 
and one applications of electricity, all are operating 
to change the habits of men, their homes, their family 
life, their pleasures, their ideals, their vices and virtues, 
and their very thoughts and activities. To say that the 
political implications of all this are immense is to state 
the obvious. Yet I constantly ask myself whether your 
industry, and industry as a whole, is not dangerously 
oblivious to what is so obvious. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that business cannot go on working its social 
changes, its concentrations of power, its wide scope of 
activity and continue to think of itself only in terms 
of economics; it must also enter the field of higher 
politics. There is hardly a current political issue, from 
prohibition to religious tolerance, or from local govern- 
ment to foreign policies, that business can afford to 
sidestep. 

It is this new and cheap power which you have put 
to work that has made possible and inevitable the devel- 
opment of our industrial era. Your own special in- 
dustry in all its phases must represent in dollars and 
cents a wealth exceeding the entire wealth of our coun- 
try half a century ago. If you and the industries allied 
with you are to continue to prosper, your energies can- 
not be confined only to the financial and economic sides 
of your problem. 

Business has a sort of triune proposition to work out. 
It has its own internal affairs, which are essentially 
economic; it has its relations to the social system of its 
time and all this involves in wages, standards of living, 
consumer contacts and what-not, and it has its relation 
to the government of its day; to the problems of rights, 
duties, regulations, social controls; the extent to which 


[= willing to prophesy that presently electricity 
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it shall govern itself and evolve social controls from 
within rather than from without; how far shall it build 
up self-government or submit to government by the 
state. These are the sort of problems that are still 
largely unsolved. 


EVOLVE A BUSINESS CONSTITUTION 


I believe that business can evolve what I may call an 
economic constitution of its own to solve them better 
than politicians can. There are many signs that it is 
doing so. The old idea of enlightened self-interest was 
once regarded as a fundamental law of business. It 
was thought that given absolute freedom of contract, 
freedom of individual enterprise, freedom from state 
control, men would serve their collective business inte!- 
ests best by each looking out for his own interests first. 
That philosophy of enlightened selfishness and economi¢ 
laissez faire, of profit first and men last, has now gone 
pretty well into the discard, although, as Professor 
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Mavor says, it remains true that the foundations of 
American prosperity were laid in a period when the 
attitude of the public mind was opposed to restric- 
tions upon private initiative. 

One sees encouraging signs now that business, espe- 
cially big business, is abandoning this old ideal of each 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost and 
js going forward with astonishing rapidity in the other 
direction. 

Working toward those ideals of self-government 
which I would like to see preserved everywhere, busi- 
ness is now beginning to develop powers and instru- 
mentalities that partake of the very nature of govern- 
ment itself. It is making the business organism func- 
tion from within, and so is working toward the ideal 
of avoiding government regulation by regulating itself. 


A NEW STRUCTURE IN BUILDING 


This development by business of a sort of internal 
constitution of its own is indeed a hopeful sign, but 
meanwhile it is also building something of a new eco- 
nomic structure that impinges more directly on the 
body politic. The great concentrations and combina- 
tions of industries, the for- 
mation of chain stores, of 
horizontal and vertical 
“gentlemen’s agreements” 
and of all sorts of financial 
edifices, with their substruc- 
tures and superstructures, 
all involve political conse- 
quences, They involve con- 
centrations of economic 
power that may prove dan- 
gerous to the state itself. 
They invite attacks that can 
be as blind as _ furious. 

The disposition of business is to think too much that 
it deals only with economic problems, and that economic 
principles are one thing and political principles are 
another. They are not. At most they are two sides 
of the same shield. Consider any of the current ques- 
tins that confront business and the country: the 
farmer, the tariff, the consumer, the regulation of com- 
fetition, or anything you please, and all of them are 
both political and economic. 

The American business man has the brains, the en- 
ergy, the experience, the character and the vision to 
put American industry first among the nations of the 
world. American politics needs these qualities too, and 
nearly all of its questions have their applications and 
implications and reactions in the industrial life of the 
nation. Why should not the American business man 
spare the time to ground himself in the institutions of 
his land and in an understanding of their valuations 
and assert himself constructively and effectively in shap- 
ing the politics of his country, which intimately concern 
him, instead of saying “politics for the politicians,” 
and leaving fundamental things to be too often cheap- 
‘ned and used simply as bait to get votes? 


our industrial era. 


PARTICIPATION IN MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 


It seems to me that the public service corporations 
generally should take a deep and unselfish interest in 
the direction and management of our municipal activi- 
ties. The cities are making them richer. Let them 
telp make the cities better. The time is ripe for this. 
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T IS this new and cheap power which 
you have put to work that has made 
possible and inevitable the development of 
If you and the indus- 


tries allied with you are to continue to 
prosper, your energies cannot be confined 
only to the financial and economic sides 
of your problem. 

—Governor Albert C. Ritchie. 
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The era of franchise grabbing and public exploitation, 
with all its graft, corruption and secret manipulation, 
which led so acute a student as Lord Bryce to pronounce 
our municipal governments of twenty years ago a /lis- 
graceful failure, has, we know, very largely passed. An 
enlightened self-interest has shown the public service 
agencies that public confidence and good will are assets 
and that fair dealing and open dealing in the full light 
of publicity is a paying policy. 


POLITICAL MEANING OF URBAN GROWTH SIGNIFICANT 


Moreover, this municipal problem should appeal to 
you, because the future safety and stability of your 
whole operative structure may rest upon it. We cannot 
afford to overlook the political meaning and import in- 
volved in this urban growth and the consequences that 
must flow from the obvious fact that more and more 
our whole national life is taking its color and tone from 
the city, where wealth and power concentrate and where 
public tendencies and opinions take shape. 

It is right here in these cities, whence must flow your 
own prosperity, that the future of our government is 
probably being shaped and determined. 

In your own special field, 
as dispensers of public serv- 
ice, it may be well also to 
remember that if our pres- 
ent era of widespread pros- 
perity should end, some of 
the old issues, like municipal 
ownership and nationaliza- 

’ tion of this and that, are 
likely again to come up to 
plague us, and the universal 
voter could easily run 
amuck. ‘Any prolonged pe- 
riod of unemployment, for 

example, would be bound to change the whole political 
complexion of the day, and some of our most cherished 
political institutions might face serious assault. 

Business deludes itself if it thinks it has to do only 
with economic laws and principles and that politics is 
governed by some mysterious laws or principles that 
are different than its own. Politicians encourage that 
illusion. 

It is precisely such dangers as these that make me 
plead with the business men of America to be both 
economically and politically constructive and farseeing, 
to recognize political realities and to preserve all our 
historic checks and balances. It is what makes me an 
ardent advocate for preserving and strengthening all 
forms of self-government and all political institutions 
and limitations of power which have been tried and 
tested and what makes me strong for keeping in full 
force all these delimitations and distributions of political 
power contemplated by our state and federal system. 

Good sense may dictate that politics should keep out 
of electricity, but, in the way I mean it, good sense 
dictates too that electricity should get in politics. For 
if industry, endowed richly now with the energy you 
both control and display, will once visualize the prob- 
lems of government as essentially its own, and will 
with high resolve truly sense the importance of its 
political relations, we may hope for the dawn of a 
political era in which business will write for itself and 
share in writing for mankind a new charter of safety 
and sanity and of liberty and human rights. 











Trade Relations Emphasized 


By C. E. GREENWOOD 


' ), 7 OMEN ultimately buy what they want. The 
electrical industry must make them want elec- 
trical appliances. And it is just as essential 

that the facility for using that service be existent. 

These were thoughts which p~epared the report by C. E. 

Greenwood, chairman of the general merchandising 

committee, Lack of convenience outlets handicap both 

the sale and use of appliances. Mass action in selling 
the idea is essential to overcome present inadequacy. 

Merchandising men can aid substantially in this promo- 

tion through selling the idea and the outlet too. 


TRADE PRACTICE 


There has been one disturbing factor in the electrical 
merchandising activity. Severe criticism has been 
directed at its policies and practices, objections chiefly 
being taken to its competition in terms in selling ap- 
pliances. These objections have been-registered -by- the 
Association of Electragists, Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and the Retail Furniture Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Representatives of these associations have this 
year been in counsel with the electrical men. 

The furniture trades are chiefly concerned with terms 
on washing machines and portable lamps offered by 
electrical men. The hardware trade is affected by a 
wider range of selling competition. 

Statistics show that there are approximately 16,000 
hardware stores, doing a gross business of more than 
$29,000 yearly, engaged in selling electric goods. Of 
this number approximately 60 per cent sell a complete 
line of the ten better-known heating appliances. The 
executives of the Hardware Dealers’ Association, as a 
result of the conferences, have submitted for the gen- 
eral merchandising committee’s attention “Suggested 
Standards of Practice for Public Service Corporations,” 
and these are to be submitted before their own national 
convention later this month. 

The committee in its investigation of “term” criti- 
cism finds the problem made more complex by profuse 
examples of bad practice by merchants of all classes 
selling electrical devices. For example, it finds in its 
perusals of one group of advertisements collected a 
power ‘company selling electric refrigerators for 99 
cents down and two years to pay; a specialty store offer- 
ing a three-piece electric table set (nickel toaster and 
aluminum percolator and griddle) for $6 complete, 10 
cents down and 50 cents weekly; department stores 
offering nationally advertised products below list; a 
group of hardware stores offering “A toaster free with 
every iron at $3.50.” An electragist is selling “Ranges 
at cost” if he does the wiring job; another gives away 
a portable lamp with every wiring job, and the same 
man “Installs free a convenience outlet with every 
vacuum cleaner sold.” 

Now the time-payment problem is a big one. There 
are two sides to consider—its economic side and the 
practical application of the pay-as-you-use idea. On 
both the committee finds widely divergent opinions. 
Of course, we must have time payments. But are we 
not abusing the easy-payment idea? 


Sound financial advice suggests an initial cash pay- 
ment sufficient to make the buyer feel that he owns a 
considerable share in the article, and with subsequent 
payments adjusted with reference to depreciation of the 
article, so that the buyer will not feel that the later 
payments are greater than the value of the article at 
the time. A cash payment of 10 per cent of the selling 
price, a limit of twelve to fifteen months for financing 
on articles beyond the stage of market development, 
and a “carrying charge” commensurate with the cost of 
rendering the service is suggested as sound practice 
for power company merchandising. 

Even if other branches of the industry, or inde- 
pendent dealers, are offenders, can the power company 
afford to adopt any continued policy in the merchandis- 
ing of appliances that are neither economically sound 
nor ethical, and are destructive of competition? 

Leaders in both the central station industry and in- 
dependent trades recognize the value of leadership by 
the-power company in merchandising, if constructive 
in operation. That question is settled. Can any power 
company afford to have its merchandising methods 
criticised as destructive, if that criticism is fair and 
intelligent? We must justify our title of “leadership.” 
We have solicited our customers to join with us in 
ownership of the company, why not solicit the aid of 
our merchant customers in our selling efforts? 


By J. A. FOWLER 


A. FOWLER, past-president of the Association 
J of Electragists, pointed out the common interests 
* of the power companies and contractor-dealers in 
educating the public to appreciate adequate wiring and 
to make liberal use of electrical conveniences. He de- 
plored those competitive practices of some power com- 
panies which put the other at a disadvantage, and 
vigorously urged closer co-operation. Deferred pay- 
ments without interest are a form of price-cutting, and 
wiring or appliance sales at a loss put an improper 
expense upon existing energy customers. Customers 
are not children, and the giving of a pound of coffee 
with each percolator is unnecessary and antiquated. 
In the past, dealers have often felt they were being 
ignored or even antagonized by power companies. The 
objective of the latter is primarily to build up their 
load by increasing the use of electric light and con- 
veniences. Best results will come through co-operation, 
the companies making it their job to sell to the public 
the idea of better wiring and increased use of appli- 
ances, which is an educational undertaking they alone 
are equipped to carry out, the contractor-dealers’ job 
being to deliver the merchandise and make the installa- 
tion. In this great task there is work enough for all. 
In many places the condition is already one of mutual 
understanding. The invitation to discuss frankly the 
contractor’s point of view at this convention is 2 
itself evidence of that attitude. Both parties have 
their place in service to the public; they can best hasten 
the extension of that service in the homes of the coul- 
try, to bring about an approach to present standards 
at least, by coming together for the performing of 
their common task. 
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A Message 


from 
Sales Managers’ 


Only Two Million Homes Still Left to 
Wire—Sixteen Million Customers Are 
Inadequately Wired—A New Kind of 
Selling Needed—A Call to Action 


oy ITH steam power disputing our rights, we 
WV have motorized industry to the extent of 43 
per cent. In the face of competition from 
gas we have developed the commercial lighting field 
62 per cent. But in the third great field—the home— 
where we have our greatest number of customers, we 
have our smallest degree of utilization of electrical 
energy, because we have been letting nature take its 
course and have thought only of accumulating custom- 
ers and not of encouraging them to build a respectable- 
sized demand for electricity.” 

Compressing into his opening sentence this statement 
of facts, Earl Whitehorne, commercial editor of the 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, delivered a stimulating address 
leading up to a consideration of the greatest problem 
before the electrical industry and how it is to be solved. 

“At the present time we have 16,000,000 houses served 
by power lines,” continued Mr. Whitehorne. “Outside 
of that is a zone of 2,000,000 unwired houses that are 
within reach of power lines, and that is all we have 
left to wire. It can’t be a great while before we are 





*Abstract of address by Earl Whitehorne, commercial editor, 
ELecrricaL Wor.p, before N.E.L.A, convention, June 9, 1927. 
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dependent upon two things: The increase in population, 
which will bring about 300,000 houses a year, and the 
penetration of new territory by power lines. 


Must CHANGE APPROACH 


“We have got to change our whole psychology toward 
growth in this power industry. We must change our 
whole order of selling and get down to the same com- 
mercial basis on which all other industries build. We 
have got to grow from now on by educating our cus- 
toraers to buy more goods, by eliminating poor cus- 
tomers and getting good ones, by building up by the 
strength, the skill, the intelligence and perseverance 
in our selling, and continuing our growth that way. 
If this is not done, the power industry will not con- 
tinue to expand and the popularity of its securities 
cannot be maintained. 
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“The average American home to- 
day spends $420 a.year for automo- 
biles, $100 a year for tobacco, $50 a 
year for soda, $48 a year for candy, 
$30 a year for telephone service, $28 
already for radio (which is only five 
years old), $27 for all the uses of 
electricity for labor saving, comfort, 
convenience and economy and $23 a 
year for electric appliances. We who 
know how good we are, we who have 
built this tremendous industry, third 
in the list of the activities of man, 
can’t get more than half as much as 
the candy man, half as much as the 
furniture man and not a third of 
what goes for tobacco. 

“About 78 cents of every dollar 
spent in the American home for elec- 
tric service is for light. Only 22 cents out of each dollar 
is for the use of appliances. And the man and the wo- 
man who will cry bitter tears over a 1924 model auto- 
mobile will sit down contentedly under a 1910 model 
electric fixture and think they have a modern electrical 
equipment. Fifty per cent of the present fixtures in 
this country are obsolete and 75 per cent of the present 
house wiring is inadequate. 

“Taken from the standpoint of appliances, we have 
only one appliance in this country that has won general 
acceptance, and that is the flatiron; and yet 3,000,000 
wired homes have no flatirons. The next is the vacuum 
cleaner, and there are 10,000,000 connected homes in this 
country that have no vacuum cleaner, and there are 
11,500,000 that have no washing machine, 14,000,000 or 
15,000,000 homes that have no ironing machine and no 
electric range and no refrigerator. What a vast field 
lies open here! 

“The big reason we haven’t been more successful 
in our selling of appliances and electrical energy to the 
home may be traced in part at least to the small amount 
of advertising space used in the daily papers compared 
with that employed by the other industries that appeal 
to the household purse. 

“Last year all the electric appliance manufacturers 
together spent $125,000 for advertising space in the 
daily newspapers of Chicago. In the same period the 
Commonwealth Edison Company doubled the amount 
of space. It is fair to say, then, that $250,000 was 
spent in the ‘Chicago newspapers to tell the story of 
the electric appliance. In the same length of time the 
radio manufacturer spent $996,000, 
the radio dealers added $350,000, and 
the little new oil-burning industry 
spent $500,000, or twice as much as 
we did. Add thereto the money spent 
on automobiles, on phonographs, on 
silk stockings, on perfume, on lip- 
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sticks, on all the rest of the things 
that the American people use, and in 
that great appeal directed to the 
household budget the voice of the 
electrical appliance industry was a 
small squeak which no one heard, 

“We have in the American home 
today 365 kw.-hr, average consump- 
tion at 7.64 cents and an average an- 
nual bill of $27.89. In other words, 
we are selling 1 kw.-hr. per day per 
family, which is equivalent to what 
the family spends in a day for a 
newspaper, or a street-car ride, three- 
quarters of a shoe shine, one and one- 
half telephone calls, or one-seventh 
of a haircut. 

“The industry is faced with a sell- 
ing job, and it has got to be done by 
organization and right thinking, and the right kind of 
selling and advertising. We must begin to appreciate 
that the hope of this industry, locally, depends upon the 
building up of a healthy local trade that some day will 
take on specialties as they grow into stability and ‘flow’ 
them to the homes of America from a convenient neigh- 
borhood location. 

“Most of the rates in this country were designed 
entirely in the spirit of protection. We must recast 
the rates in this industry in the spirit of promotion 
as well as the spirit of protection. And when they are 
so designed that we have a rate that will induce people 
to use more electricity in more ways, we are going to 
solve one of the biggest preliminary steps in getting 
this real job done. 

“There are not enough prosperous selling men and 
prosperous sales managers in the power industry today. 
Our industry is not paying the money to the men who 
do their selling for them that is getting them the kind 
of men they need to do the kind of a selling job they 
want. There are not enough companies in this coun- 
try where the sales manager is one of the leading 
merchants of the town. Man power is what we need 
in our sales departments, man power that is prosperous, 
that is full of encourageiuent and hope, realizing that 
these salesmen some day will be the great outstand- 
ing, dominating executives of this industry. There still 
is going to be plenty of financing, engineering and 
operating on a larger and larger scale, but these prob- 
lems will be solved by the application of established 
laws won from experience. The selling function, how- 
ever, is a creative job. It is a great 
job we have not yet tackled, and to do 
the job right we have got to have 
men who have before them all the 
opportunities they can find anywhere 
in this great country and who know 
how to use them,” 
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Sections Concentrate 


Serial Reports 


| “T“IME was when committees devoted their 
— entire time to amassing information for 

voluminous convention reports which so del- 
| uged members that they seldom had the oppor- 
tunity to assimilate the information. To avoid 
this congestion and make information avail- 
able in tabloid doses soon after it is collected, 
instead of only once a year, the committees 
are rapidly changing to the basis of presenting 
serial reports throughout the year. Because 
of their timeliness and more usable form these 
Serial reports are invaluable. As a consequence 
of this practice the convention reports are now 
chiefly summaries or résumés of the year’s 
activities except where studies have culmi- 
nated just prior to the convention. Abstracts 
of the printed convention reports available be- 
fore the convention are presented in following 
pages unless of such outstanding importance 
a8 to justify fuller treatment elsewhere. 


C. F. HIRSHFELD 


W. A. JONES 
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Committee Reconstructed to Deal with Larger Aspects 
of Development—Admunistrative and Eco- 
nomic Phases Studied—Re ports 
Kept toa Minimum 


ganized in the year just past in such a way that overlapping commit- 

tees have been consolidated. But beyond this the Engineering Sec- 
tion has taken a bigger and broader view of its work. The influence of 
Chairman C. F. Hirshfeld, Major Binnion and other leaders has been 
exerted very effectively to bring about changes in approach and method. 
An engineering administrative committee has been formed to consolidate 
and focus engineering activities. 

The several major committees have had a busy year but have not greatly 
accented the production of reports. System planning, engineering factors 
in commercial developments, instigation of fundamental tests and re- 
searches, discussion of construction and operating problems and co-opera- 
tive studies of inductive co-ordination, lightning, oil breakers and other 
problems have afforded ample opportunity for engineering talents. 

The economic and operating features involved in interconnection and 
in the development of large utility systems have afforded opportunities for 
fruitful studies. The engineers have gained new conceptions of their place 
in the utility business and are developing along constructive lines programs 
and policies of a broad type which will be very useful as guides to industry 
executives. Standardization of system and equipment voltages, alter- 
nating-current networks, guarantees for apparatus, reduction of system 
losses, researches on oil breakers, lightning, cable and insulators and other 
technical activities have been the subject of hard work. The Engineering 
Section in its present form bids fair to outstep all past records of technical 
groups in the industry. 


[= Engineering National Section of the N.E.L.A. has been reor- 
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electrical industry problem, and (b) 
the further strengthening of the allied 
activities of the association through the 


Inductive Co-ordination 
Committee 


Engineers Reorganizetor Better Work 


HE two outstanding facts about 
the inductive co-ordination commit- 
tee (J. C. Martin chairman) during the 
past year are (a) the emergence of the 
committee finally and completely from 





J. C. MARTIN 


its reputation of being a body delegated 
to handle a controversial problem with 
another section of the electrical in- 
dustry into a full recognition of its 
real function of handling the light and 
power portion of what is a common 


headquarters engineering staff and the 
better organization of the joint develop- 
ment and research work between the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and the National Electric Light 
Association. In the telephone and 
telegraph fields the machinery for care- 
ful diagnosis and intelligent and com- 
petent treatment of the problem is 
already set up. In the radio field the 
nature of the case calls for a different 
type of organization, which is already 
functioning. The arrangement to han- 
dle the railway train-control problem 
is yet to be made. 

A large number of data have been 
gathered on the radio interference 
situation, and a new serial report 
is now being prepared. While the 
number of complaints is increasing, the 
troubles due to utility systems appear 
to be stationary or slightly decreasing. 
This is an indication of careful main- 
tenance and care in new work to 
avoid causes of trouble. Regarding 
space radio, the committee points out 
that the industry must do its experi- 
mental work and decide on what use 
it wishes to make thereof for system 
operation, so that utility represent- 
atives can take the proper steps in the 
hearings before the Radio Commission. 

A serial report which was completed 
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during the previous year’s work and 
published this year deals with the 
automatic train-control problem. This 
report lays out the ground for the com- 
mittee’s future work. 





Overhead Systems Committee 


UTLINES of six serial reports 
issued in the past year were pre- 
sented by the overhead systems com- 
mittee (H. C. Sutton chairman). The 
reports covered were sleet prevention, 
loading of distribution transformers, 
problems of distribution, maintenance 
procedure, conductor research and 
preservative treatment of wooden poles. 
Organization of work on loading and 
strength of overhead lines has been 
accomplished well. -N.E.L.A. head- 
quarters has employed two young men 
to give all of their time to this enter- 





H. C. SUTTON 


prise. Observations are being made 
by the United States Weather Bureau 
station on wind and glaze. The oP- 
erating companies are being asked 10 
collect certain data along this same 
line. 
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The committee has secured the 
services of the research department of 
the University of Michigan in conduct- 
ing research on the strength of over- 
head lines. The effect of flexibility 
and shielding on overhead lines will be 
investigated. A special study will be 
made to determine the characteristics 
of wind. 

The committee on high-tension trans- 
mission has work under way on (1) 
ground clearance, (2) span length, (3) 
tower specifications, and (4) right-of- 
way survey, width, etc. Other com- 
mittee work that is actively under way 
includes practical uses of concrete and 
steel poles, operating methods, rural- 
line construction, and overhead-line 
materials and methods of construction 
of low-voltage and medium-voltage over- 
head lines. 





Underground Systems Committee 


HE number of representatives 

from cities that have not heretofore 
been interested in underground distri- 
bution matters is increasing each year, 
C. H. Shaw chairman, said, and it indi- 
cates that the problems and troubles of 
underground distribution are rapidly 
becoming of major importance in many 
of the smaller cities throughout this 
country. Within the past two or three 
years most of. the larger holding com- 
panies have found it necessary to take 
active steps in the conversion of a por- 
tion of the overhead lines to under- 
ground conduits in many of the cities 
in which their companies operate. 

The most important result of this 
year’s work of the underground sys- 
tems committee has been the comple- 
tion and publication of the so-called 
N.E.L.A. cable specifications by the 
sub-committee of which D. W. Roper of 
Chicago has been chairman. This sub- 
committee, in addition to carrying on 
the detailed revision work, which has 
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included the holding of many meetings 
with the cable manv:f-cturers, has also 
been conducting and supervising a num- 
ber of very important researches at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Johns Hopkins University, Harvard 
University and the University of Wis- 
consin. This research work is of a 
highly technical character. The reports 
of some of the studies have already 
been published in the proceedings of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, but since the work has been 
largely financed by the annual appro- 
priations of the N.E.L.A., which this 
year have amounted to $10,000, it has 
been thought desirable to make all of 
the membership acquainted with the 
results of these investigations. To this 
end the reports of the research work 
at three of the universities are being 
published as a serial report of the 
underground systems committee and 
will be available for distribution within 
the next month. 

Serial reports have likewise been 
prepared, and some have already been 
published, including the reports of the 
sub-committees on cable installation, 
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cable joint design and construction, 
cable operation, conduit and manhole 
temperatures and inspection and test- 
ing of cables. 

An apparent discrepancy has ap- 
peared in the conclusions of two of the 
most important sub-committee reports. 
The report of the sub-committee on in- 
spection and testing of cables indicates 
that decided progress has been made 
during the last two years or more in 
the quality of cable that has been tested 
at the factory by the Electrical Test- 
ing Laboratories and by the inspectors 
of the electric companies who do not 
use the E.T.L. facilities. These con- 
clusions are quite definite and would 
indicate that the electric companies are, 
in general, receiving better cable each 
year. 

The other side of the picture is that 
painted by the report of the sub-commit- 
tee on cable operation, whose conclu- 
sions are based upon the reports of all 
of the larger companies throughout this 
country that are operating extensive 
underground cable systems. These re- 
ports, after careful analysis, indicate 
that there has been a definite increase 
in the number of failures during the 
first year of installation in the cable 
that has been manufactured during the 
past two or three years. At the pres- 
ent time there does not appear to be 
any easy reconciliation of these two 
reports. The situation, however, is at 
best disturbing. If the situation con- 
tinues during 1927, it will be obvious 
either that some improvements must be 
made in the items which are being 
scrutinized by the factory inspectors 
in determining the quality of the prod- 
uct as manufactured or that some im- 
provements must be devised for insur- 
ing that the good cable, as it leaves the 
factories, shall not be subjected to con- 
ditions in the field which may injure 
or destroy the high quality that was 
indicated by the factory tests. 











Congressman Eaton’s 


Call to Arms 


FORMIDABLE effort has developed to put 

the federal government into the power busi- 
ness. Much-needed development of the Tennes- 
see, Colorado and St. Lawrence Rivers has been 
retarded indefinitely by the injection of politics. 

Every American-minded citizen ought to be un- 
alterably opposed to putting government into the 
power business. There are three main reasons 
why the American people ought to fight to the 
last ditch any such proposal: 

1. There is nothing in the electrical industry 
as a whole, or in any of its parts as it exists today 
in this country, that would justify the radical step 
of taking it away from private ownership and 
operation and loading it upon our already over- 
loaded federal government. 


2. Political ownership and operation wherever 
it has been tried has always been a failure or, at 
best, inferior in its results to the same business 
conducted under private ownership and manage- 
ment. 

3. Political ownership and operation of public 
utilities is contrary to the genius, ideals and pur- 
poses of our government and would place it in 
the position of denying to its citizens the very 
rights it was created to guarantee and defend. 

To put our federal government into the power 
business is not an American idea. It is Russian. 
Are we prepared to admit that the American ideal 
of individualism has failed? 

Give the people the facts. 
know is the truth. 


All they need to 
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upon public confidence. 


Commercial Activity Will Build 
Good Will 


DDRESSING the Public Relations 

National Section, J. E. Davidson 
emphasized the fact that today the 
electrical industry is following a policy 
of laying its cards face up on the table 
and winning public confidence as a con- 
sequence. The next major step is held 
to be to make electricity more the 
servant of the home. It can be accom- 
plished only by means of a genuine com- 
mercial program. The industry will 
make more friends and more money if 
it promotes the electrical idea by a 
nation-wide activity which brings more 
outlets into blank baseboards, puts 
lamps in empty sockets, equips laun- 
dries and kitchens electrically — in 
short, raises electricity to the impor- 
tance it deserves in the home, on the 
farm and in industry. 





Customer Ownership Committee 


ROGRESS in customer ownership is 

indicated by the statistics in the 
report of the customer ownership com- 
mittee (Philip Gossler chairman). Two 
hundred and twenty-eight companies 
render service to a territory with a 
combined population estimated in ex- 
cess of 85,000,000. These companies 
raised more than $236,000,000 in 1926 
for the construction needs of the indus- 
try, thereby adding more than 248,800 
stockholders. Since the inception of 
customer ownership in 1914 the electric 
power and light companies have ac- 
quired more than 1,430,000 sharehold- 
ers, who, through their investments, 
have provided more than $1,100,000,000 








Public Relations Work Well Done 


Persistent Campaign to Get Public to Understand the 
Utility Business—Customer-Owners Aid Util- 
ities—W omen Prove Valuable Aids— 
Industry-W ide Co-operation 


UCCESS in any public service rendered by private business depends 
The light and power industry early rec- 

ognized this principle and set out to build upon it. Early in its exist- 
ence it found that public confidence could be won and held only by rendering 
good service and then telling the public about the business. 
past year able and well-organized committees have continued to advance 
the cause of public relations by marshaling industry facts and resources. 
Major activities are those concerned with co-operative movements such as 
work with schools and colleges, co-operative advertising, customer-owner- 
ship programs and co-operative industrial conferences. 
public relations has been classified and studied, and under the able leader- 
ship of the chairman, W. A. Jones, much progress has been recorded. 

Two very constructive forces are now well organized and hard at work. 
These are the public utility information bureaus and the speakers’ bureaus. 
Nearly every state naw has an information bureau, and more than two 
million people heard speakers on utility topics last year. 
duct of these committee activities has inspired public confidence. 
very effective movement in public relations has been the effort of the 
women to aid in this work. Their influence in the homes, offices, stores 
and schools has been brought to bear very effectively. 
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During the 


The big topic of 


An honest con- 
Another 


of new capital to the industry. It is 
pointed out in the report that the sig- 
nificant feature of this year’s statistics 
is not the slight decrease in number 
of shares sold during 1926 as compared 
with 1925 but that the movement is 
more widespread and the methods are 
more effective than ever before, as evi- 
denced by the increased number of com- 
panies that have actually adopted the 
customer ownership plan. 

The committee reiterated the guiding 
principles of customer ownership which 
were developed and interpreted by the 
committee of two years ago and have 
not been improved upon since. These 
cardinal rules are repeated here: 


1. The sale of the securities must be 
direct from company to customer, or 
through an agency expressly created for 
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the purpose and under the control of the 
company. 

2. The safety of the Securities offered 
must be amply protected by property and 
earnings. 

3. A minimum rate of dividends must be 
provided for in so far as honest judgment 
based on experience can foresee. 

4. A reliable resale market must be 
maintained in some manner so that share- 
holders who wish to dispose of their hold- 
ings can do so promptly at nominal ex- 
pense. 

5. A partial payment purchase plan must 
be operative in order to give every customer 
who can save a small amount monthly full 
cpportunity to become a shareholder and 
to encourage thrift. 

6. The proprietary interest and respon- 
sibility of shareholders must be emphasized 
and the shareholders supplied regularly 
with information regarding their company 
and its affairs. 

7. Loss of capital by shareholders in haz- 
ardous and fraudulent offerings from vari- 
ous sources must be guarded against by 
the rendering of authentic information and 
advice to shareholders. 

8. The number of shareholders must be 
increased steadily, and efforts should be 
made to avoid large individual accumula- 
tions of stock. 

9. Employees must be carefully instructed 
in order that all representations made to 
customers or others shall be in line with 
the facts. 

10. Managements must realize that cus- 
tomer ownership multiplies their obligations 
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Thousands 


CHART SHOWING NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS OBTAINED YEARLY SINCE 1914 UNDER 
THE CUSTOMER-OWNERSHIP PLAN 
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to the public and _ intensifies the trust re- 


posed in them. It does not replace the 
constant striving for higher efficiency, good 
service, reasonable rates, courtesy and 


progressive public relations policies. 


It is urged by the committee that cus- 
tomer-ownership securities shall be so 
conceived and established that in times 
of adverse financial conditions they 
shall not sell at lower prices than other 








CUSTOMER-OWNERSHIP INFORMA- 
TION FROM 228 COMPANIES 
ee 


Total population of terri- 

tory served .........- 85, 
Total number of customers 15 
Gross earnings of com- 

bined companies report- 

ing (1926). ...vesscees $1,113,865,470 
Stockholders obtained 

through customer-own- 

SS Oe 1,432,277 
Shares of stock sold 

through customer-own- 

Seni PlaN sf vecscewcse 13,138,030 
Percentage of stockhold- 

ers obtained through 

customer - ownership 

plan, to customers .... 8.5 
Percentage of shares sold 

on deferred - payment 





plan (1926 average) .. 23.3 
Ratio of stockholders to 

population served ..... 1 to 59 
Weighted average vost of 

selling per share (1926) $3.73 





securities of equal investment rating on 
the market. Experience seems to indi- 
cate that, after the establishment of 
such an issue on a public market, sales 
of additional amounts of the same stock 
may still be made at a fixed price for a 
_ limited period, without regard to minor 
' daily fluctuations, but the offering price 
must of necessity be closely related to 
the average market price of the out- 
standing stock in order that customer- 
ownership securities may stay in the 
territories where originally placed. 

The bibliography accompanying this 
report includes more than 350 items. 


teens eee ne 


Public Speaking Committee 


OMPARED with 10,000 talks dur- 
ing 1925 and 6,000 during 1924, 
18,423 speeches were presented under 
the auspices of the public speaking 
committee (W. S. Vivian chairman) 
last year. Among the states that show 
a notable increase in public speaking 
activities are New York, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Washington, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Oklahoma and Texas. 
_ According to the committee fourteen 
important steps or factors are essential 
toa workable public speaking program: 
Realization of need on the part of 
leaders; getting others to realize the 
heed, or arousing interest; organiza- 
tion; surveys; development of speakers; 
Securing invitations; filling assign- 
ments; publicity; preparation and dis- 
tribution of material; co-operation 
between N.E.L.A. public speaking com- 
mittees and state committees on public 
utility information, or other organiza- 
tions; encouraging plant visits; ac- 
curate records; uniformity and fre- 
quency of reports, and quotas. 
he committee makes the following 
Tecommendations: (1) That each of 
the 48 states develop a public speaking 
organization as outlined in the report; 
(2) that a practical plan of co-opera- 
tion between the National Electric 
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Light Association, the American Gas 
Association and the American Electric 
Railway Association be developed to 
handle public-speaking problems, and 
(3) — the speaker’s handbook be re- 
vised. 





Industrial Relations Commitee 


EALTH, thrift plans, education 

and training are the principal sub- 
jects investigated by the industrial re- 
lations committee (Homer E. Niesz 
chairman) during the year. 





CLASS OF THRIFT PLAN EMPLOYED BY 
210 UTILITIES 





-— Companies Reporting — 


Z ; 
Sa @ z he 
CE we Gel s 
2 =e 5 - &§ 
Geographic oe aa ae. | ee He 
Division 2 23 39  #o BE 
® $8 =5 5 &s & 
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New England..... 37 15 i 2 9 
SI 6 6's 0's 34 11 2 19 10 10 
Southeastern.... 17 4 9 6 4 
East Central...... 19 5 12 4 5 
Great Lakes... 34 8 2 2 13 6 
Middle West.... 20 4 15 1 4 
North Central 11 3 1 6 
Rocky Mountain 7 2 a 2 3 
Southwest.. 15 6 13 5 1 
Pacific Coast. 15 3 3 5 6 
Northwest. .. ' 1 en 1 l ws 
Total. 210 58 5 129 60 54 
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The importance of making definite 
provisions for improving the health of 
employees and preventing sickness was 
emphasized by statistics showing that 
approximately eight days are lost per 
worker per year compared with one 
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day due to industrial accidents. Phys- 
ical examinations for selection and 
initial placement of employees are not 
only desirable but necessary. Several 
utility companies, particularly in the 
East, are using the services of outside 
agencies to examine their employees on 
a voluntary and confidential basis at 
no expense to the workers. 

Thrift plans studied by the commit- 
tee included: (1) Mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, (2) group insurance, (3) 
building loan and savings associations, 
and (4) stock ownership. Analysis of 
the preference shown for each class is 
afforded in the accompanying table. 

The committee recommended that a 
detailed study be made of benefit asso- 
ciations, building and loan associations, 
groups insurance and stock ownership 
plans. 





Women’s Committee 


N ITS endeavor to advance the use 

of electric service the women’s com- 
mittee (Sophia Malicki chairman) has 
had three objects in mind: (1) The 
women of the electric industry, (2) 
the women without the industry and 
(3) institutions. The educational pro- 
gram offered to the women of the indus- 
try has included study of utility eco- 
nomics, the importance of good will 
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and a thorough acquaintance with elec- 
trical equipment, its best employment 
and the most effective way of present- 
ing it to women. Many groups have 
made definite steps toward establishing 
acquaintance with the homemakers and 
woman leaders of their communities 
Ly inviting these women into their reg- 
ular educational meetings. 

During the year wide interest has 
been shown in home service, which is 
intended to help build and keep good 
will, help increase energy consump- 
tion by creating new uses for appli- 
ances and help increase sale of electri- 
cal appliances. Following the survey 
of American homes made by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs two 
years ago with the aid of the National 
Electric Light Association, a campaign 
of education of homemakers in better 
living is now being carried on. 

Reference was made to the short 
course in electrical housekeeping offered 
by Iowa State College and to the need 
for closer co-operation between the 


‘electrical industry and the schools of 


home economics, 





Record of 


Special and General Committees 


Report on Rate Research Embodies Results of Well- 
Directed Study—Rural Electrification Taking 
Tangible Form—W tiring Situation Improving 


mittees of the association has established a notable record. Of spe- 

cial interest is the work of the rate research committee, which is 
abstacted elsewhere in this issue and deserves a reading by all interested 
in utility affairs. A clean-cut analysis of the rate situation in terms of 
costs and returns shows data which clearly controvert the pronouncements 
of politicians and others who have attacked the utility business. This 
committee recognizes the commercial influence of promotional rates and 
deals at length with the selling aspects of domestic and industrial rates. 

For several years the problems of rural electrification have confronted 
the industry. Experimental installations have been made in a number of 
localities under co-operative auspices and many data have been collected. 
Tangible information now makes possible sane predictions on the business 
of rural electrification and methods of handling it. The picture is encour- 
aging, and the report this year indicates possibilities which should prove 
to be attractive to the industry. 

The report of the industry conference on wiring has helped remove 
barriers to commercial progress, and several co-operative moves are under 
way which will make for commercial progress in the wiring and small- 
motor situations. Other committees dealt with lamps and with the educa- 
tion of employees. Very great progress has been made in educational work 
and the courses instituted by the committee have been in great demand. 
This educational program has been an undoubted success and will be con- 
tinued and expanded. 


Fo om active year of work for the special and general national com- 
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revenues or thus included ~ * “<—e 
, oe cost of electrical energy. nder these 
ATA obtained from 210 utility circumstances only 0.3 per cent of the 
companies by the advertising com- gyerage bill for electric service can be 
mittee (W. H. Hodge chairman) indi- yegarded as advertising expense. This 
cate that the total amount expended for woyld be equivalent to 0.75 per cent in 
advertising by all the electric light and the national average monthly service 
power companies and such departments }j}} of $2.50 for residential customers. 
It was emphasized that advertising 
assists materially in building up velume 
of business and thereby decreasing the 
price of the service unit, or rate per 
kilowatt-hour. Had advertising not 
been used in the past, present rates 
undoubtedly would be higher than they 
are—and this would have been the case 
for years to come. A difference of 
but 4 cent per kilowatt-hour in the rate 
is equivalent to more than _ sixteen 
times the advertising expense reflected 
in the average monthly service bill. 
Out of 206 companies responding to 
the question, “Have you been criticised 
for spending money for advertising 
purposes?” only six replied in the 
affirmative, whereas 200 said “No.” In 
only one case was a company criticised 
by a court or regulatory commission; 
of combination companies in the United jn one case a stockholder volunteered 


Advertising Committee 
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States last year was approximately 
$10,000,000, or the equivalent of 0.6 
per cent of their gross income. Appar- 
ently, said the committee, not more 
than one-half of the advertising ex- 
penses are paid for out of operating 





objections, and in four instances cus- 
tomers had something to say about it. 
Of the total advertising expenses of 
companies reporting for 1926 it was 
found that 62 per cent represented 
newspaper advertising, about 10 per 
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cent direct-mail advertising, 5 per cent 
outdoor and poster displays, and 8 per 
cent miscellaneous mediums. Salaries 
and overhead accounted for approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the expenditures 
and art and mechanical work for about 
5 per cent. 

The purposes for which the advertis- 
ing was directed were grouped under 
four general heads: (1) appliance or 
merchandising, (2) service building, 
(3) good will or institutional, (4) sale 
of securities. 

The committee urged that a thorough- 
going national advertising campaign 
by the N.E.L.A. be supported by execu- 
tives. 





Codes and Standards Committee 


N STUDYING the formulation of 

workable codes the codes and stand- 
ards committee (Irvin W. Day chair- 
man) was impressed with the desir- 
ability of reducing the number of 
standardizing bodies. This is not easily 
accomplished, because the influence and 
prestige which ‘some of these bodies 
have acquired through years of contact 
on these matters make it difficult. So 
long as there are all of these standard- 
izing bodies it is important that the 
association be properly represented on 
them, and a large amount of study has 
been given by the committee to the 
question of representation. This study 
included the methods not only for pro- 
curing the services of representatives 
but their appointment, the manner in 
which the responsibility of such assign- 
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ments was fulfilled and the manner 
in which the desires of the association 
were conveyed to the representatives. 
Consideration was also given to the 
question as to how completely the as- 
sociation’s representatives were I0- 
structed and how completely and 
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promptly their actions, taken on behalf 
of the association, were published for 


the benefit of the membership. Par- 
ticularly, inquiry was made concerning 
the means which existed for procuring 
co-ordinated action by different repre- 
sentatives of the association engaged 
upon the same or similar subjects. 

A definition of the committee’s activ- 
ities, an outline of its guiding princi- 
ples and details of the procedure formu- 
lated for its work are included in the 
report.* 





Lamp Committee 


URING 1926 there were sold in 

the United States a total of 294,- 
000,000 large “Mazda” and tungsten- 
filament lamps, according to the lamp 
committee (Frank W. Smith chair- 
man). This represents an increase 
over the preceding year of 11.8 per 
cent, as compared with an increase in 
1925 over 1924 of 0.76 per cent. 

These figures do not include minia- 
ture lamps, flashlight lamps, Christmas 
tree lamps, automobile lamps, ete. 
When it is remembered that the energy 
consumption of eight Christmas tree 
lamps amounts to approximately the 
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same as one 40-watt lamp, it will be 
seen that the sales of 47,030,000 during 
1926 were approximately the equivalent 
of 6,000,000 40-watt lamps. 

While the number of domestic carbon 
lamps sold during 1926 (2,750,000) re- 
mained about the same as that sold 
during the previous year, there was an 
increase of 14.5 per cent in the number 
of imported carbon lamps sold (15,750,- 
000). Of the 18,500,000 carbon lamps 
sold during 1926, it is estimated that 
2.7 per cent were purchased for heating 
purposes, etc., 10.8 per cent for uses 
lequiring ruggedness, and 86.5 per cent 
because of the low first cost or unusual 
Shape. 

A serial report (No. 267-27) on the 
status of carbon lamps disclosed the 
fact that 126 out of 160 companies re- 
Ported that there were practically no 
carbon lamps sold in their territories, 
this condition being brought about by 
activities on the part of the companies 
In educating their public as to the un- 
€conomical use of this type of lamp. 
Thirty-four reported that some of the 
chain stores and five-and-ten-cent stores 
sell a small quantity of carbon lamps 
but that the number is relatively small. 


_—_ 
*See also Jan. 
ORLB, page 147. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LAMPS BY VOLTAGE 
WITHIN THE 110-130 VOLT RANGE 


There has been no material change 
in the demand for the various voltage 
groups, except an increase in the 115- 
volt group and a decrease in the 30- 
and 60-volt groups, which are mainly 
used in train lighting as well as in 
individual farm-lighting plants. ' The 
115-volt lamp continued to represent the 
largest volume in 1926, being nearly 
one-half (48.3 per cent) of the total. 
The 120-volt lamp comes second, the 
1926 demand being about one-third 
(33.8 per cent) of the total. The 110- 
volt lamp continues to decrease in pop- 
ularity, the 1926 demand being about 
one-eighth (12.4 per cent) of the total, 
as compared with a demand in 1918 of 
about 30 per cent of that year’s total. 

In reply to the request from the 
International Electrotechnical Commis- 
sion, the committee stated that it was 
in accord with the recommended stand- 
ard voltages, as follows: 110, 115 and 
120 volts.. These ratings are based on 
the utilization voltage being considered 
as the mean voltage at the utilization 
device, with 115 volts (present N.E.L.A. 
standard) as the preferred, and 110 
and 120 volts as recognized departures. 

The notable changes in 1926 over the 
previous years are the relative increase 
in demand for 60- and 100-watt lamps 
and the reduction in the demand for 
the 75-watt lamp. 
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AVERAGE LUMENS, WATTS AND EFFICIENCY 
OF LAMPS SOLD, EXCLUDING 
MINIATURE LAMPS 
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The average size of street series 
lamps sold in 1926 was 2,330 lumens, 
an increase over the previous year of 
11 per cent. This relative increase has 
continued for many years. 

Ten price reductions have been made 
in six years, beginning Oct. 1, 1921, 
the accumulative amount being 463 
per cent. 

A table included in the report pre- 
sents the dates of introduction of the 
present sizes of 115-volt “Mazda” lamps 
for standard lighting service, their 
criginal list prices, and the changes in 
prices that have occurred to date. 





Rural Electric Service 
Committee 


EVELOPMENTS in the applica- 

tion of electricity to agriculture 
emerged during the past year from 
the experimental stage, as represented 
by the twenty-odd state experimental 
investigations, and the valuable infor- 
mation obtained from those projects is 
actually being utilized on the farms of 
tens of thousands of old and new rural 
customers, according to the report of 
the rural electric service committee 
(G. C. Neff chairman). 





G. C. NEFF 


The survey shows that at the end 
of 1923 there were 165,000 farms ob- 
taining service from electric light and 
power companies in the United States, 
whereas in 1926 approximately 227,500 
farms in 27 states were being supplied 
with electric service. If this increase 
continues at the same rate, there will 
be approximately 1,000,000 electrified 
farms in this country by the end of 
1932, and by 1938 this number will be 
increased to approximately 3,000,000, 


EXTENT TO WHICH RURAL SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENTS OR TRAINED REPRESEN- 
TATIVES ARE USED 


Number of Utility 


Companies 
Having Having 
Established Trained Men, 
Depart- No Designated 
ments Department 

Canadian division....... 6 0 
Eastern division. ........ 10 0 
East Central division. ... 10 0 
Great Lakes division. ... . 13 2 
Middle West division... . 1 0 
New England division... . 0 2 
North Central division.. . 3 7 
Northwestern division... . 0 9 
Pacific Coast division... . 0 8 
Rocky Mountain division 1 6 
Southeastern division... . 2 2 
Southwestern division. ... 1 7 
57 43 
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which is nearly equal to one-half of the 
total farms in this country. 

One of the most gratifying features 
in the development of farm electrifica- 
tion, according to the committee, is 
found in the fact that the farms con- 
nected during the last three years are 
much more completely electrified than 
were the farms of customers receiving 
service prior to 1923. This represents 
the fruits of the labor of the rural 
service departments of the various util- 
ities concerned. Experimental lines 
have developed more than a hundred 
different practical applications of elec- 
tricity to agriculture, but the commit- 
tee said that in reporting a transi- 
tion from the experimental stage to 
the period of practical and more gen- 
eral application it is not meant that 


NUMBER OF FARMS RECEIVING CENTRAL- 
STATION ELECTRIC SERVICE IN 1926 








Alabama........ 2,000 New York..... 35,600 
California....... 62,000 North Carolina. 2,467 
ereeee... ang hte 1,800 Oklahoma...... 330 
NE. 0 ove obese 1,015 Oregon........ 7,600 
a 510 Pennsylvania... 19,369 
I a ag 6,900 South Carolina. 1,250 
SS vaanwess 7,260 Tennessee...... 1,225 
SS eee oe ery. 8,050 
ee 13,600 Washington.... 20,000 
Kentucky....... 1,950 Wisconsin...... 11,000 
Michigan........ 6,800 Wyoming...... 325 
Missouri........ 3,766 

Montana........ 700 Total, 27 states 227,442 
Nebraska........ 2,500 Samestates 1923 121,854 
New Jersey...... 3,950 

New Mexico..... 375 Increase, three 


years (86.6%) 105388 


the experimental lines have entirely 
fulfilled their mission. Much is still to 
be learned by continuing these investi- 
gations, and the committee advised 
that everything possible be done to ac- 
celerate the progress of the technical 
research work now under way. 

The successful development of rural 
electric service depends in no small 
measure upon having a rate form par- 
ticularly adapted to the agricultural 
field. Although there are many differ- 
ent forms of rural rates in use, there 
appears to be a general tendency 
toward standardization on two general 
types: (1) A monthly service charge 
plus a_ relatively low-energy rate, 
usually at 2 cents; (2) a guaranteed 
minimum yearly revenue with various 
step energy rates. 

There has been a material increase 
this year in the number of companies 
that have established rural service 
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Year 1915 1916 1917 1916 1919 1920 
Total 1035 789 7710 514 1506 1219 


Lz Power sales 
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departments, 57 utilities having estab- 
lished such divisions, while 43 others 
have trained rural service represen- 
tatives. 





Educational Committee 


URING the year ended March 1, 
1927, the committee on education, 
headed by Chairman Fred R. Jenkins, 
distributed 1,837 educational courses, 
which is approximately 25 per cent 
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more than for the previous year. This 
increase is due chiefly to the course on 
practical electricity and the account- 
ing courses. Sale of the three com- 
mercial courses — lighting sales, mer- 
chandise sales and power sales—. 
dropped behind that of last year. Some 
companies have used these commercial 
courses in the development of sales- 
men, and the committee recommended 
that other utilities familiarize them- 
selves with their advantages. 





Commercial Men 
Awake to Opportunities 


Definite Plans for the De- 
velopment of Ways and 
Means to Meet the Needs 
That Control the Markets 


—“Drive” Is on for In- 
tensified Service in Homes 


OR two or three years execu- 
k tives of light and power com- 

panies and commercial men 
have been studying their commercial 
accomplishments and have weighed 
them against the market opportuni- 
ties. The facts in the case were not 
at all to the credit of the selling 
ability of the industry. A secondary 
but very influential fact has been 
established, which is that the indus- 
try must sell its service in larger 
measure to existing customers if it is 
to continue to grow and prosper. 
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Not new customers but an intensified 


service to old customers is the commercial goal. 
Ways and means to do the selling job in the industry have occupied the 


attention of commercial men this year. 


Definite plans have been made and 


the market has been measured and classified. The utility organization re- 


quirements in filling this task have been outlined. 


Several committees 


have studied detail problems which affect the commercial program. Pro- 





1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
1194 1328 994 1892 1490 1837 


N.E.L.A, EDUCATIONAL COURSES SINCE INCEPTION IN 1915 





motional rates are a new topic for 
commercial men to consider. Ade- 
quate house wiring, better mer- 
chandising methods, co-operative 
methods to use with manufacturers, 
dealers, jobbers and contractors, re- 
fixturing campaigns, better indus- 
trial lighting, range, refrigerator 
and water-heater sales and the de- 
velopment of industrial heating have 
been undertakings to which compe- 
tent committees have rallied, and 
they have worked with good results. 

Measurable progress has_ been 
made in meeting the task confront- 
ing the industry, and the stimulus of 
necessity is bringing commercial 
activities to a plane adequate to the 
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need. Some very admirable reports 
and addresses at the convention 
testified to the urgency of the situa- 
tion and gave good backing to the 
statements of Past-President David- 
son and President Pack. 





Industrial Heating Committee 


CTIVITIES of the industrial elec- 
tric heating committee (W. H. 
statements of Past-President David- 
to (1) advise of the present status and 
possibilities of this load, (2) distribute 
data and photographs of installations 
utilizing electric heat, (3) distribute 
reports covering the industrial applica- 
tion of electric heat, (4) foster and 
make arrangements for schools and 
geographic conferences, (5) obtain pub- 
licity through trade journals, etc., (6) 
co-operate with other organizations in 
the promotion of industrial applications. 
The committee reports the holding of 
the national industrial heating school 
on April 18 to 30 through the courtesy 
of the General Electric Company, with 
83 central-station men in attendance. 
Industrial heating conferences spon- 
sored by Pennsylvania State College 
were held from Jan. 11 to 14 with an 
average daily attendance of 60 men, 
and by Purdue University from March 
23 to 25 with 110 men in attendance. 
At the exposition held in connection 
with the national convention of the 
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American Society for Steel Treating an 
exhibit of photographs of industrial 
electric heating installations and sam- 
ples of products was displayed. Ap- 
proximately 10,000 people attended. 

Five serial reports have been pre- 
pared on (1) “Vitreous Enameling,” 
(2) “Hardening and Tempering of 
Steel,” (3) “Index to Articles,” (4) 
Carburizing” and (5) “Sales Plan.” 

The sales plan covers the field for 
the application of electric heat, the size 
and possibility of the load, the desir- 
ability of making a survey of the ter- 
ritory and plans for making such a 
survey, based on actual experiences of 
individual companies. With the plan 
are included suggested letters and ad- 
vertisements for educational publicity 
Programs and suggestions for co-opera- 
tion with manufacturers of heating 
equipment. 


Eleven central - station companies 


ave reported an aggregate industrial 


heating load of more than 327,000 kw. 
(connected). 
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Competitive Power Committee 


HE competitive power committee, 

under the chairmanship of H. W. 
Derry, has collected and is compiling 
information on all phases of power 
production that are presenting com- 
petition to the central-station power 
salesmen. 
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Careful investigation indicates that 
competition from oil engines is not so 
serious as it was first thought to be. A 
serial report will be issued in the near 
future showing the points to be 
watched in competing with oil engines 
and giving data for estimating operat- 
ing costs. Forms have been distributed 
for collecting data on oil-engine instal- 
lations. The principal difficulty with 
competition in the past has been that 
some oil-engine salesmen did not allow 
proper values for operating labor, 
maintenance, fixed charges and depre- 
ciation when making comparisons with 
the cost of purchased power. 

The most serious field of power com- 
petition is coming from high-pressure 
bleeder-type turbines in plants that use 
a large amount of low-pressure steam 
for process work. It is difficult for a 
central station to quote a rate that will 
compete with power produced in this 
manner. The question arises whether 
it is not economical to generate steam 
at still higher pressures at tempera- 
tures and use bleeder-type turbines 
sufficiently large to generate all the 
power required. As far as operating 
costs are concerned, such a plant defies 
central-station competition, but when 
the fixed charges on the investments 
required are included, the situation is 
often changed. When the total of the 
operating and fixed charges is nearly 
the same for two cases, the importance 
of obsolescence and the uncertainty 
involved in this charge can be em- 
phasized. 

Those plants that are apt to con- 
sider high-pressure bleeder-type tur- 
bines usually have a large electrical 
load at a high load factor, and central- 
station rates should be designed to offer 
such customers attractive schedules. 
Not enough thought has been placed on 
the idea of working out an economical 
solution of this problem. 

It was found that waste-heat boilers 
have developed to a point where they 
are eminently satisfactory and econom- 
ical. The fixed charges on. equipment 
where they are used is excessive, how- 
ever, because of the poor load factor 
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and the fact that a stand-by plant must 
be provided so as to fill in the gaps. 
Whenever wood waste is produced, 
these plants usually consider that their 
steam costs them nothing and are 
wasteful in its use. For the present it 
seems that recommendations should be 
based on the generation of power with 
steam produced from wood waste that 
has no market. The remainder of the 
power requirements should be pur- 
chased, paralleling the isolated genera- 
tion where possible. 

A study of the laundry industry 
shows that all the exhaust steam is not 
used in process work, as had been com- 
monly believed. Proper analysis of 
this situation and stress on the value 
of clean steam will often enable power 
salesmen to compete with isolated gen- 
eration in laundries. 

Mention is made of serial reports 
being in preparation on power competi- 
tion in hotels and office buildings. 





Street and Highway Lighting 
Committee 


HE street and highway lighting 

committee (R. J. Malcolmson chair- 
man) outlined a three-year program to 
put the development of street lighting 
on a sales basis. A serial report sub- 
mitted during the year outlined the 
desirability ‘of securing, developing and 
improving this load, suggested methods 
of merchandising and cited examples 
of successful sales activities. Sales in- 
formation presented in unit pages 
started with the June issue of the 
N.E.L.A. Bulletin. 

Serial reports will be available for 
distribution soon on_ street-lighting 
contracts (what they should include, 
how to execute them and a brief dis- 
cussion of rates) and on financing 
street -lighting systems (division of 
ownership of equipment and general 
discussion of street-lighting rates). 

The committee felt that during the 
coming years results from highway 
lighting will equal, if not surpass, the 
present revenue and connected load 
available from street lighting in 
municipalities. 





Industrial Lighting Committee 


N ADDITION to outlining the scope 
and contents of a serial report on 
industrial lighting to be forthcoming 
this summer, the committee, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph F. Becker, 
made announcement of the winners of 
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RESULTS OF INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 





CAMPAIGN 
1925-26 1926-27 
Campaign Campaign 
Number of prospects........ 26,898 5,650 
Number of prospects sold... . 5,090 2,856 
Number of reflectors sold. ... 205,000 71,873 
Value reflectors sold........ $620,000 $269,650 
Value wiring accessories and 
contracting work......... $1,564,000 $461,181 
Value of kilowatt-hours add- 
ed to central-station line. $25,146 $7,836 


three prizes offered for the 1926-27 
industrial lighting activity. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston was first, winning 
$500, the Electric Association of Chi- 
cago second, receiving $300, and the 
Cincinnati Electric Club third, with an 
award of $200. 


12.73 
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PerCent Numberof Value per Valve Wiring 
of Pro eflectors Reflector &Contracting 
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COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF 1925-26 
AND 1926-27 INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING 
CAMPAIGNS 


During the first industrial lighting cam- 
paign 18.9 per cent of all prospects were 
sold, whereas in the 1926 campaign 50 per 
cent of the prospects improved their light- 
ing. In the 1925 campaign an average of 
7.6 reflectors were sold per. prospect, 
whereas in the 1926 campaign more than 
twelve reflectors per prospect were sold, 
or an increase in effectiveness of 71 per 
cent. Better reflectors were sold as well, 
there being an increase of 107 per cent in 
the value of reflectors sold in 1926 over the 
value sold in 1925. The value of the wiring 
and contracting work per prospect like- 
wise increased 40 per cent, 


Wy E HAVE only reached 

first base toward selling 
our electric lighting, heating 
and power service and in mer- 
chandising. Our present goal 
should be 500 kw.-hr. annually 
per customer. 


HE time has come when we 

must concentrate upon the 
selling of appliances and the 
selling of the electrical idea, not 
merely because it is good busi- 
ness but because it is the best 
public policy that we could 
adopt. 


—From address of J. E. Davipson, 
chairman Commercial National 
Section. 
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Accountants Urge 


Simplification 


Section Advises Simplicity 
in Business Structure and 
Office Procedure—Recom- 
mends Addition of Finan- 


cial Committee 


mendations made by the Ac- 

counting Section this year is the 
addition of a financial committee to 
the section. Several suggestions and 
matters of vital interest to the sec- 
tion are brought out by the various 
committee reports. These deal not 
only with forms and materials to be 
used, but with methods of using 
them to the best advantage of the 
departments concerned. 


Preenastios” among the recom- 





W. B.S. WINANS 


The policy of co-ordinating the work of the 


national committee with that of the geographic divisions has proved very 
satisfactory, and the serial reports presented have been received with keen 


interest by the operating companies. 


———<$_—____ 


National Accounting Section 


HE suggestion that a financial 

committee be added to the Account- 
ing Section was made by W. B. S. 
Winans, chairman of the section, in his 
opening address. This committee would 
consider various financial problems re- 
lated to accounting, the issuance of 
securities and their listing, compliance 
with blue-sky laws and problems gen- 
erally connected with the treasury end 
of the business. Its appointment would 
merely be a recognition of fiscal mat- 
ters already unofficially included under 
accounting. 

Mr. Winans called attention to the 
advisability of co-ordinating the work 
of the national committees with that 
of the geographic divisions, showing 
that this has been done successfully 
during the past year, with the result 
that territorial needs have been studied 
by men directly concerned with them. 

The development of a high class of 
accounting executives was put forth as 
something in which the association can 
assist. This is of interest in view of 
the fact that during the year there 
have been a number of instances of the 
promotion of accounting officers to 
higher positions in the companies. 





Committee on Classification of 
Accounts 


N THE business of standardizing 

accounting the committee on 
classification of accounts (W. J. 
Meyers chairman) urged that it should 
not be forgotten that accounts are kept 
by a corporation primarily for the 
purpose of improving its efficiency and 





economy of administration, and so long 
as administration and organization 
must depend to a large extent upon 
character of personnel, there is a limit 
beyond which standardization cannot go 
without its hampering the freedom that 
must go with responsibility. Each 
utility should be left free to develop its 





a 
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classification of accounts subject to the 
qualification that the classification shall 
yield such information to the public 
service commissions as they may need 
in order to administer the laws prop- 
erly. Matters going beyond the scope 
of periodic reports should be regarded 
as special, and when occasion arises 
should be provided for either through 
special analyses or special compila- 
tions to be required only of the par- 
ticular utilities involved and limited to 
the shortest period adequate to furnish 
the necessary information. 
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The elaborate system of accounting 
for determining depreciation charges 
recently ordered installed by the rail- 
roads at the instance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, when compared 
with the provisions of the uniform 
utility classification accounting, should, 
in the opinion of the committee, en- 
courage an early adoption of the lat- 
ter among all utilities at the earliest 
opportunity. 





Customers’ Records 
Committee 


HE subjects to which special atten- 

tion has been devoted during the 
year by the customers’ records com- 
mittee under Chairman J. F. Ford are: 
Systems of receiving, recording and 
refunding customers’ deposits; short- 
cut methods; methods of furnishing 
information to collection departments 
on delinquent accounts, and customers’ 
contributions for line extensions, A 
serial report on the first-mentioned sub- 
ject has already been published. One 
of the high spots of the studies has 
been the modified form of keeping cus- 
tomers’ accounts such as the stub plan 
and the register sheet plan. A number 
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of these forms have actually been put 
into practice and in other cases they 
are now being considered. The subject 
of short cuts has also received consid- 
erable attention. In at least two geo- 
graphic division meetings an entire 
afternoon was devoted to discussion of 
short cuts. 





Fixed Capital Committee 


ea a new policy adopted 
by the fixed capital committee 
(M. R. Scharff chairman) each of the 
subjects chosen for attention was as- 
signed to one of the geographic divi- 
sions. The subjects chosen were: (1) 
Modification of the fixed capital records 
system; (2) treatment of construction 
Overhead; (3) work order systems; 
(4) distribution of payrolls and ex- 
penses of engineering departments; 
(5) accounting for retirements; (6) 
selection and more complete definition 
of units of property in operating a 
fixed capital accounting system; (7) 
the division line between capital and 
maintenance; (8) accounting for ex- 
Penditures on small work orders; (9) 
treatment of furniture and fixtures in 
fixed capita) record system; (10) class- 
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ification of items used in preparation of 
improvement budgets. 

Reports on two of these subjects 
(1 and 8) were found to be of sufficient 
general interest and importance to 
justify publication as serial reports. 





Purchasing and Storeroom 
Committee 


WO serial reports have been pre- 

pared and published during the 
year by the purchasing and storeroom 
committee (E. S. Brock chairman). 
The subjects were “Development and 
Expansion of Stores Facilities” and 
“Storekeeping by Utilities Serving 
Communities in Extensive Territories.” 
A third, on “Purchasing,” is in course 
of preparation. The first of these re- 
ports covers cost of new storerooms and 
plans relating to their erection. The 
second deals with how companies in 
rural districts and over widely scat- 
tered areas take care of their account- 
ing for materials and supplies, espe- 
cially where the situation does not war- 
rant the expense of a regular store- 
room man. The Great Lakes Geographic 
Division seems to have offered the best 
solution. Its plan calls for the laying 
out of supplies in a uniform manner 
according to a sort of alphabetical ar- 
rangement so that it will be readily 
accessible to agents of the general 
storekeeper for inventory purposes, or 
for the use of a strange crew of line- 
men who might be sent to the par- 
ticular district in case of emergency. 





Committee on Statistics 


HE revision and approval of a 

report form for the annual collec- 
tion of national statistics has been 
completed, according to the committee 
on statistics (H. A. Snow chairman). 
This work has involved the co-operation 
of the public policy committee and the 
chairmen of the accounting, commercial, 
technical and public relations sections, 
and the approval of the national ex- 
ecutive committee. By June 1 data 
had been received from about half of 
the 360 companies to which forms were 
sent. The results of the collection of 
statistics have been very satisfactory, 
it is reported. 

The committee is now developing a 
form for monthly use, limited to six or 
eight questions. 

In 1928 the United States Census 
Bureau plans to take the regular 
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quinquennial census of electrical indus- 
tries, covering operations for the year 
1927. In answer to a request from 
the bureau the N.E.L.A. committee on 
statistics has made suggestions for 
assuring uniformity and comparability 
of the figures to be collected by the 
bureau and the N.E.L.A. It thus be- 
comes possible to obtain actual govern- 
mental figures for the entire industry, 
including municipal undertakings, at 
intervals of five years and to supple- 
ment these complete investigations by 
the annual studies made by the asso- 
ciation, which cover 90 per cent of the 
industry. Because of a further agree- 
ment reached between the Census 
Bureau, the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company and the N.E.L.A., it is ex- 
pected that in the future statistics 
from the three principal sources will 
be comparable and in complete agree- 
ment. 

Standardization of definitions and 
application of the monthly report form 
were recommended to next year’s com- 
mittee. It was also recommended that 
geographic committees be appointed in 
each division—with at least one mem- 
ber from each state—to serve as a data- 
gathering organization. It was recom- 
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mended that members of the geographic 
committees hold over from year to 
year, so that they may become thor- 
oughly accustomed to the work and in- 
formed as to their own state conditions. 


General Records Committee 


HREE serial reports were sub- 

mitted by the general records com- 
mittee (J. H. Bissell chairman). Re- 
port 267-35 covers the salient require- 
ments of the internal audit, with sug- 
gestions for improvement. It is urged 
that a standard plan of procedure be 
laid down by the accounting head for 
the particular system involved. 

Serial report 267-36 covers the pay- 
ment of salaries and wages by check 
instead of cash. This is a protection 
to employees as well as to the com- 
pany by removal of the incentive and 
invitation to banditry. 

The other report, No. 267-34, on. tax, 
insurance and interest records, is an 
attempt to increase the value of such 
records to an accounting department 
rather than to discuss the accounting 
operations involved. The use of the 
various forms is discussed in some de- 
tail, as relating to such subjects as 
fire and automobile insurance. 
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Five-Cent Rate Ordered at Worcester 


Commission Cuts Maximum Price for Energy 2 Cents per Kilowatt- 
Hour—Board Defends Massachusetts Policy of Estab- 
lishing Rate Base on Invested Capital 


N ONE of the most drastic findings 

ever issued in the Bay State the 
Massachusetts Department of Public 
Utilities has ordered the Worcester 
Electric Light Company to reduce its 
maximum rate from 7 to 5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour, fixing the rate base at 
a maximum of $10,000,000 instead of 
the $17,837,965 claimed by the utility. 
Chairman Attwill and Commissioners 
Goldberg and Stone set the new rate 
at 5 cents, Commissioners Hardy and 
Wells submitting a minority finding of 
4.5 cents. The decision vigorously sup- 
ports the Massachusetts doctrine of 
establishing the rate base on the capi- 
tal invested rather than on the repro- 
duction value of the property less de- 
preciation. It is estimated that the 
reduction will amount on residential 
and commercial lighting bills to $355,- 
111 per year and that the net revenue 
available for dividends will yield about 
6 per cent on the ten-million-dollar rate 
base. 

The capital stock of the company 
totals 96,000 shares of $25 par, and the 
total capital plus premiums is $4,058,- 
232. In the last six years the company 
has set aside $2,041,698 for deprecia- 
tion reserve and $779,123 for surplus 
and has paid dividends ranging from 
12 to 46 per cent upon its stock and 
from 7 to 27.2 per cent upon total stock 
and premiums. The surplus is now 
$1,536,175 and the market price is about 
$190. In 1926 the maximum rate for 
domestic light consumers applied to 
15.2 per cent of the total electricity 
sold. The company’s prices vary from 
1.4+ to 7 cents per kilowatt-hour. No 
bonds are outstanding. 


THE Point AT ISSUE 


The company maintained that it is 
entitled under the United States Con- 
stitution to such rates as will permit 
it to earn a fair return upon the value 
of the property employed in its busi- 
ness, and that this value is to be 
determined by the cost of reproduction, 
including going value, cost of financing, 
organization, engineering and super- 
vision expenses, less observed deprecia- 
tion. The commission declares its 
opinion that the law does not require the 
adoption of such a rate base in Massa- 
chusetts. Much of the property has 
been built up out of earnings. The 
commission contends that the repro- 
duction-value rate base is unsound 
legally, historically and economically; 
that its constant variation renders it 
incapable of easy or speedy determina- 
tion, and that in periods of enhanced 
prices it leads to exorbitant rates and 
in periods of depression to much less 





than a fair return upon the invested 
capital. 

The right of the company, in the 
board’s opinion, is that it shall not be 
denied rates that are necessary, under 
reasonably skillful and honest manage- 
ment, to earn a reasonable return upon 
the fair value of the property. It says 
the reduction of the maximum rate to 
5 cents will not deny the company any 
constitutional right if the reduced rate 
produces an adequate return from the 
class of business to which it applies 
after the payment of such portion of the 
operating expenses and fixed charges 
as should be allocated to the class. 

Had the company not remitted a por- 
tion of its bills in October, 1926, the 
net revenue would have been approxi- 
mately $940,000 for the year. The 
commission computes that on the same 
volume of business in 1927 the rate re- 
duction from 7 to 5 cents will cut the 
domestic lighting income by $265,230 
and the commercial lighting revenue by 
$89,881. The sum of these, $355,111, 
deducted from the above net revenue 
leaves $584,889 available for dividends, 
and the increased use expected as a 
result of the reduction is estimated by 
the board to yield a total revenue of 
$600,000 available for dividends, or 
$6.25 per share. 

Commissioners Hardy and Wells de- 
clare in their minority reports that the 
time has come to find out whether the 
long period of regulation in Massachu- 
setts under which these lighting util- 
ities have prospered is to come to an 
end, and whether, as pointed out in the 
recent report of the commission to the 
Legislature, it is necessary for the Leg- 
islature to take action to avoid the re- 
—s of adopting valuation as the rate 

ase. 





Great Western Power Is Build- 
ing 220-Kv. Line 


Construction is under way on a 100- 
mile, 220-kv. steel-tower transmission 
line for the Great Western Power Com- 
pany of California which will connect 
the Bucks Creek power house, now be- 
ing built, with the company’s Brighton 
substation at Sacramento. The line, 
which will cost $1,920,000, is an exten- 
sion of the 102-mile Sacramento-Merced 
line completed about a year ago. When 
both these lines are cut over to 220 
kv. this company will have approxi- 
mately 202 miles of line at that voltage 
from its power plants on the Feather 
River to the Wilson substation at 
Merced, where interconnection is made 
with the system of the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation. Prelim- 
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inary mention of the Bucks Creek- 
Brighton line was made in the ELEcrrt- 
CAL WORLD for Feb. 26 (page 473). 





Camp Co-operation VII Will 
Be Held on Aug. 29-31 


The sixth conference of electrical] 
leagues will be held at “Association 
Island, Henderson Harbor, N. Y., on 
Aug. 29 to 31, inclusive. A_ special 
committee is being selected to prepare 
the business program, which will cover 
all phases of league operations and will 
include reports of accomplishments and 
plans for intensifying local market de- 
velopment work. During the confer- 
ence there will be meetings of the 
League Council and the special commit- 
tees appointed to advise on the “red 
seal” plan. The camp, sponsored by 
the Society for Electrical Development, 
will be Camp Co-operation VII. 





New Jersey Power & Light 
Building New Plant 


The New Jersey Power & Light 
Company, a subsidiary of the General 
Gas & Electric Corporation, has 
started the construction of another 
steam-electric generating plant for the 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey power sys- 
tem. This plant, which was announced 
a year ago as in contemplation by the 
company, will be built on the Dela- 
ware River at Holland, N. J., 9 miles 
south of Easton, Pa., and will have an 
ultimate capacity of 250,000 kw. The 
first unit, which will have a rating of 
40,000 kw., is expected to be: in oper- 
ation in 1928. The Holland station will 
be a valuable addition to the Pennsyl- 
vania-New Jersey power system’s main 
generating plants at Reading, Easton, 
Middletown and York Haven, Pa., and 
Dover, N. J. 





Wisconsin Water-Power Law 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


The constitutionality of the recap- 
ture clause of the Wisconsin water- 
power law, under which the state or 
a political subdivision thereof has the 
right to take over licensed private 
water-power properties at the expira- 
tion of 30 years at a price to be fixed 
by the State Railroad Commission, has 
just been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in the appeal of the Fox 
River Paper Company and _ others 
against the Railroad Commission. 

Following this ruling a joint resolu- 
tion has been introduced into the Wis- 
consin Legislature to amend the con- 
stitution of the state so as to allow it 
to take over and operate its water 
powers. The resolution to become ef- 
fective must pass the Legislatures of 
1927 and 1929 and then be adopted by 
the voters, 
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Purchases and Mergers 


American Water Works & Electric Is 
Likely to Buy West Virginia Plants 
of Southern Cities Utilities 


EGOTIATIONS are understood to 

be nearing completion for the ac- 
quisition by the American Water Works 
& Electric Company of the Southern 
Cities Utilities Company properties in 
West Virginia which were transferred 
a few months ago to Walter Whetstone 
of Philadelphia, president of the 
United Utilities & Service Corporation. 
The companies to change hands are 
the West Virginia Utilities Company 
and the Wheeling Public Service Com- 
pany. They will be merged with the 
Monongahela-West Penn Public Serv- 
ice Company of Fairmont, W. Va., one 
of the American Water Works group. 
The West Virginia Utilities Company 
operates electric light and power, street 
railway, gas and water and electric 
plants in Morgantown and Cameron, 
W. Va. The Wheeling Public Service 
Company operates electric and water 
plants at points near Wheeling, W. Va., 
and an electric railway from Wheeling 
to West Alexander, Pa. Assets of the 
two companies aggregate more than 
$10,000,000. 

Announcement is made of the merger 
of the East Texas Public Service Com- 
pany of Marshall, Tex., with the South- 
western Gas & Electric Company. Both 
are Insull properties. 

The Otter Tail Power Company, Fer- 
gus Falls, Minn., has purchased the 
electric light plant at Forman, N. D., 
and the plant at Veblen, S. D. 

The Western Power & Light Company 
of Waconia, Minn., has concluded ar- 
rangements with the Louisburg (Minn.) 
Council for the purchase of the munici- 
pal electric distribution system. The 
transfer was authorized by the voters. 

The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Power Company has petitioned the New 
York Public Service Commission for 
authority to purchase and merge the 
Portville Utility Company, which sup- 
plies electricity in the town and village 
of Portville, Cattaraugus County. The 
Niagara company proposes to pay 
$64,000. 

The Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany of Indianapolis has filed a peti- 
tion with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission seeking to buy the Bur- 
nettsville Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany for $24,000. The company oper- 
ates a high-tension line touching Monti- 
cello, Idaville and Burnettsville, Ind. 





Gatineau Power Company 
Continues to Expand 


_The Gatineau Power Company, sub- 
Sidiary of the International Paper Com- 
pany, which now owns half a million 
horsepower in the Gatineau and Lievre 
River districts of the Province of Que- 
ec, has added to its assets in the re- 
cent purchase of the Ottawa-Montreal 
ower Company, which owned de- 
veloped power sites at Vankleek Hill, 
audreuil, Coteau Junction, Rockland 
and other points. These now become 
the property of the Gatineau Power 
ompany, which virtually controls the 
atineau River and with its added re- 
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sources of power supply will be able 
materially to aid industrial expansion, 
not only in the Gatineau district but 
also along the watershed of the Ottawa 
River until its juncture with the St. 
Lawrence. When the first unit of the 
plant at Farmers Rapids on the Gati- 
neau goes into operation in the very 
near future, the company will be de- 
livering 75,000 hp. in the Gatineau dis- 
trict. 

The Gatineau Power Company, which 
with two units from the Chelsea power 
house on the Gatineau River is now 
supplying 68,000 hp. to the Gatineau 
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mills of the Canadian International 
Paper Company at West Templeton, is 
steadily acquiring rights to water 
powers en route to Montreal. Its ac- 
tivities, in addition to the Gatineau 
River, cover the Livre, Nation, Little 
Nation, Grand and Rouge Rivers. It is 
expected further that an important an- 
nouncement will soon be forthcoming in 
connection with the erection of a power 
plant and pulp and paper mill on the 
Quinze River in Temiskaming, as fore- 
cast by A. R. Graustein, president of 
the International Paper Company, some 
months ago. 





Fighting Flood Conditions in Louisiana 


Service Maintained Continuously at Morgan City—New Iberia With- 
out Light for One Night—Expedients of Power 
Companies in Other Cities 


ESPITE one of the most disas- 

trous floods on record in the 
Atchafalaya Basin district, Morgan 
City, a thriving municipality in the 
southern section of Louisiana, has 
enjoyed lighting facilities continuously, 
even though most of the city is inun- 
dated. Warned in advance by the 
United States Weather Bureau and 
engineers of the approach of the flood- 
waters, the Louisiana Public Utilities 
Company, which owns the power plant 
there, built a levee around the station 
and sealed the doors of the building, 
making it possible for the plant to 
function uninterruptedly, according to 
J. G. Barr, New Orleans representa- 
tive of the company. The waterworks 
were treated in a similar way. 

New Iberia, in the sugar region 
about 125 miles from New Orleans, 
was not so fortunate. The waters from 
the Atchafalaya, coming through the 
McCrea crevasse with great speed, 
made it impossible to adopt protective 
measures around the power plant. The 
city was inundated and the plant was 
put out of commission. The city was 
without light one night. Next day 
power was obtained from the Stone & 
Webster transmission line, and this 
service will be maintained until the 
station, owned by the Gulf States 
Utilities Company, can be pumped out. 
Water at New Iberia is receding, and 
the plant should be in operation in a 
brief time. 

Morgan City and New Iberia, the 
latter with between 6,000 and 7,000 in- 
habitants and the former a little 
smaller, were the last two towns of fair 
size to be overwhelmed by the over- 
flow of the Mississippi, its branches and 
tributaries before their swollen waters 
began to discharge into the Gulf. 
Stories of how the light and power 
companies in the flooded districts fur- 
ther north met the emergency thrust 
upon them continue to be told. A 
tour of the flooded towns of Louis- 
iana made by a representative of the 
Louisiana-Mississippi Committee on 
Public Utility Information brought to 
light many instances of tremendous ob- 
stacles overcome and continuous service 
maintained. 

For example, in one place where the 
high-tension line out of Monroe was 
washed out and the current in the river 
was so strong that it was impossible 


to plant another pole, the repair crew 
erected a temporary scaffolding of 
2-in. iron pipe, coupled together in such 
manner as to form sufficient support 
for the wires. In this case, as in others, 
the customers served by the line did 
not even know of the accident, as it 
was possible to switch instantly to 
another plant and the lights were off 
only a minute or two. The Louisiana 
Power & Light Company at Monroe 
built and equipped five motor boats 
for patrol duty, and these, manned by 
fifteen men, did and were at last ac- 
counts still doing continuous duty. The 
company also bought an airplane for 
patrolling the lines, and this, with the 
patrol boats and the radio system of 
communication between the various 
plants, was of untold value in keeping 
the lines intact. 

The refugees from Plaucheville, who 
were overwhelmed by the water from 
the Bayou des Glaises crevasse, spoke 
feelingly of the help and comfort that 
uninterrupted light service afforded. 
As one citizen expressed it: “As long 
as we could look out on the streets and 
see what was going on, somehow it 
was a good feeling—we felt that it 
was not yet the end of the world, but 
that there would be help from some 
source.” 


Flood Control and the Boulder 
Dam Enterprise 


Advocates of the Swing-Johnson bill 
see in the forthcoming flood-control leg- 
islation an opportunity to advance the 
Boulder Canyon project. Representa- 
tive Swing has been very active in 
Washington during the high-water 
period, and he joined the House flood 
control and commerce committees last 
week on a trip down the river. It is 
these committees that will write the 
new flood-control bills which will be laid 
before Congress. Evidently, according 
to Washington observers, it is the plan 
to try to put through Colorado River 
legislation along with that applying to 
the Mississippi. 

Despite the enterprise of the Swing- 
Johnson advocates, it is apparent that 
there will be difficulties to overcome. 
The Mississippi Valley representatives 
may have no objection to the inclusion 
of the $160,000 needed to protect the 
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Imperial Valley against fiood, but they 
are expected to fight efforts to tack to 
their bill the strongly opposed Boulder 
Canyon bill. The spectacular debate 
during the closing days of the last ses- 
sion had the effect of focusing public 
attention on the issues involved. The 
federal taxpayer is likely to feel that 
there is no excuse for spending his 
money on the Colorado River when pri- 
vate capital has expressed its willing- 
ness to relieve flood danger and take 
eare of irrigation needs in return for 
the privilege of developing power. On 
the other hand, consumers of hydro 
power may object more and more to the 
saddling on them of such costs as irri- 
gation and flood control. In the case of 
the Colorado, however, the amounts in- 
volved are small when compared with 
the total amount of power available. 





Power Board Activities 


Colorado River Site Sought in Arizona 
Despite Suspension of Action— 
Projects in Several States 


HE Board of Directors of State 

Institutions of Arizona has filed an 
application with the Federal Power 
Commission covering a section of the 
Colorado River in the region of Parker. 
It is proposed to build a dam to raise 
the river to a level of 90 ft. This will 
create a reservoir of 1,900,000 acre-feet 
capacity. The power house is to be 
built on the Arizona side of the river, 
where an installation of 200,000 hp. will 
be made. Some 100,000 hp. of primary 
power will be developed. The applica- 
tion is in conflict with previous appli- 
cations by the Beckman & Linden 
Engineering Corporation of San Fran- 
cisco, the city of Los Angeles and the 
Southern California Edison Company. 
No action will be taken on the applica- 
tion as all action on projects in the 
Colorado Basin has been suspended. 

The Alabama Power Company has 
renewed its application for a license 
covering its proposed development at 
Lock 17 on the Warrior River near At- 
talla, Ala. A similar application, filed 
in 1923, was rejected by the commission 
when the then Chief of Engineers re- 
ported that the project would prevent 
the full development of the resources 
of the river. Further information in- 
tended to show that the conclusion of 
the engineers is not justified has been 
submitted with this application. The 
primary power that can be developed 
is only 1,850 hp., but it is planned to 
install 28,000 hp. 

A concerted movement evidently is 
afoot to prevent action by the commis- 
sion on the application of the Rocky 
Mountain Power Company for a pre- 
liminary permit covering a proposed 
development at the outlet of Flathead 
Lake in Montana. The commission is 
urged to take no action in the absence 
of Senator Walsh, who is in Europe. 
Since objections from political sources 
in other cases have been successful in 
staying the operation of the act which 
embodied the effort of Congress to re- 
move the causes of delay in putting to 
work the water-power resources of the 
country, it is feared that the practice 
of passing only on the unopposed and 
less important projects will apply in 
this case in disregard of the economic 
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and engineering facts. The prowess of 
Senator Walsh as an investigator is 
expected to have great weight with the 
three Cabinet officers composing the 
commission, who are thought by some 
to have displayed timidity when a 
minority raised its voice in opposition 
to any power development. A proposed 
application covering this project was 
suspended in 1923 because of the possi- 
bility of conflict between the power de- 
velopment and the use of the water for 
the irrigation of the Columbia Basin. 
It now has become apparent that Flat- 
head Lake will not be needed to store 
water for the Columbia Basin project. 

The Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany of Indianapolis has applied for a 
preliminary permit covering a power 
project on the East Fork of the White 
River at Haysville, Ind. A dam 22 ft. 
high will create 1,300 hp. of primary 
power. It is proposed to install 5,000 
hp. This is a part of the project cov- 
ered by a preliminary permit issued to 
John A. Shafer. That permit expired 
May 27. The Interstate company also 
applied for a preliminary permit cover- 
ing a site at Shoals in the same stream. 
A dam at that point will develop 1,600 
hp. of primary power. The installation 
will be 8,000 hp. This also was a part 
of the Shafer project. 

The Chief of Engineers is understood 
to have reported adversely on the ap- 
plication of the South Branch Power 
Company of Philadelphia, which has a 
plan for developing power on the South 
Branch of the Potomac and on Cacapon 
Creek. 

The Gould Electric Company of 
Presque Isle, Me., has filed a declaration 
of intention in connection with the con- 
struction of a dam in Squapan Lake, 
a tributary of the Aroostook River. An 
existing dam 8 ft. high stores more 
than 1,000,000 cu.ft. of water. It is 
proposed to build a new dam below the 
existing one with a head of 30 ft., 
which will permit the storing of 3,000,- 
000 cu.ft. of water. This will make 
available 1,200 hp. of primary power. 

The Sherman Electric Company of 
Portland, Ore., has applied for a license 
covering 75.7 miles of transmission line 
to connect the towns of De Moss 
Springs, Condon and Arlington. 

The Kassaw Gold Company of Seat- 
tle has applied for a license covering 
its constructed plant on Harris Creek 
near Ketchikan, Alaska. An installa- 
tion of 200 hp. is used for mining pur- 
poses. 





Floodlighting of Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge 


Natural Bridge, the famous 90-ft. 
limestone arch near Lexington, Va., 
215 ft. above a ravine, was illuminated 
on May 21 by electricity for the first 
time in the presence of a gathering of 
distinguished Virginians, 7,000,000 ep. 
being employed. President Coolidge in 
Washington pressed the button that 
flooded the bridge with light. A power 
source for generating the light was 
found in the water of Cedar Creek, 
flowing beneath the bridge. To dis- 
tribute it 15 miles of wire, large and 
small, was strung. An automatic con- 
trol system and various means of 
diffusing the light have been employed 
so that many shades are brought into 
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play and the display gives startlingly 
beautiful effects. Approaching the 
bridge from the downstream side, a 
flood of light is thrown into the up- 
stream canyon that brings out a picture 
of verdant green and the rippling wa- 
ters of the creek set as a canvas in 
the frame formed by the arch of the 
bridge. Lights upstream are then sub- 
dued, and into the arched passage there 
is thrown an illumination as of moon- 
light through an enormous stained- 
glass window. Following this the lights 
are increased gradually through all the 
shades that herald the coming of day, 
until there is thrown under and about 
the arch a flood of light that brings 
into view beauties undistinguishable by 
daylight because of the shadows. One 
spotlight in particular is directed to 
the initials “G. W.,” high on the rock, 
which tradition says were carved by 
George Washington as a youth. 

Samuel G. Hibben of the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, which designed 
the installation, was among those who 
took part in the excercises in celebra- 
tion of the inauguration of the flood- 
lighting. 


A.LE.E. Arranges Its Final 
Program for Detroit 


A few changes have been made in 
the tentative program for the coming 
annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers at 
Detroit, June 20-24, as printed oa 
page 1164 of the ELECTRICAL WorLD 
for May 28. A paper on “Directional 
Ground-Relay Protection” has been 
added to the proceedings arranged for 
Tuesday morning. It has been pre- 
pared by J. B. Breisky, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company; 
G. W. King, Consumers Power Com- 
pany, and J. R. North, Commonwealth 
Power Corporation. C. A. Boddie’s 
paper on “Use of High-Frequency 
Currents for Control” has consequently 
been transferred to Thursday morning. 
when two simultaneous sessions will be 
held, at one of which the papers by 
Herbert Angel and E. W. Kellogg pre- 
viously scheduled will be augmented by 
a paper on “A Non-Rotary Regenera- 
tive Telegraph Repeater” by A. F. Con- 
nery, Postal Telegraph Company, the 
remaining papers being grouped in the 
other session and Mr. Boddie’s added. 

Another added feature on Thursday 
morning, for which both sessions will 
unite, is a sympesium on television led 
by Dr. Herbert E. Ives of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. It will be followed 
by operating demonstrations of tele- 
vision equipment. 

“The Nature of the Electric Are” 
will be the subject of an address given 
on Tuesday evening by Prof. Karl T. 
Compton of Princeton University, who 
is president of the American Physical 
Society. 

On Wednesday evening the conven- 
tion dinner will be held, Alex Dow, 
president Detroit Edison Company, act- 
ing as chairman and C. F. Hirshfeld, 
chief of the same company’s research 
department, as toastmaster. Addresses 
will be made by W. B. Stout of the 
Ford Motor Company on some phase of 
commercial aviation and by C. M. 
Newcomb on “The Psychology of 
Laughter.” 
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N.E.M.A. to Adopt Plan of 
Arbitration in Industry 


The extension of the practice of arbi- 
tration of disputes to the electrical in- 
dustry was accomplished at the con- 
yention of the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held at Hot Springs, Va., last week and 
reported in the ELECTRICAL WORLD 
for June 4. President Swope appointed 
a committee to investigate and report 
on a plan of arbitration in adjustment 
of “disputes, conflicts and disagree- 
ments” in the electrical manufacturing 
industry, subject to the approval of the 
board of governors. Such a committee 
may be of special value in connection 
with arbitrating matters in the radio 
industry. The committee is composed 
of C. L. Collens, Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Company, Cleveland; C. H. 
Strawbridge, Goodman Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; J. M. Curtin, West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and Alfred E. Waller, man- 
aging director, and Francis Nagle, 
counsel of the association, ex officio. 





West Texas Company to Serve 


New Oil Fields 


Allusions to the extensive develop- 
ment of great oil fields in west Texas 
and the consequent increasing demands 
for electric power and light service have 
appeared in recent issues of the ELEc- 
TRICAL WORLD, the West Texas Utilities 
Company being mentioned as one of the 
important factors in this work. This 
company has just reported construction 
now under way on important additions 
and extensions to serve this territory. 
More than 150 miles of high-tension 
transmission lines are included in the 
project, together with large additions to 
power-generating equipment. Approxi- 
mately 600 men are extending the lines 
of the company from San Angelo south- 
westward to Crane County and con- 
structing a modern steam turbo-gen- 
erating plant at San Angelo, and it is 
planned to push the work through to 
completion in less than three months. 

Among the west Texas towns which 
will benefit from the power extensions 
are Mertzon, Sherwood, Barnhart, Big 
Lake, Best, Santa Rita, Rankin, 
McCamey, Crossett and Ozona. South- 
west from San Angelo a modern 
H-frame transmission line is being con- 
structed to reach these towns and the 
oil fields in their vicinity. Electric 
energy for the new extensions will come 
from the new San Angelo station and 
the Abilene station, two sources of 
power supply included in the generat- 
ing and transmission system now op- 
crated by the West Texas Utilities 
Company, which is serving 70 west 
Texas towns and cities and already has 
In operation approximately 1,000 miles 
of high-tension lines extending as far 
north as Quanah, south to Junction and 
Mason, east to Cisco and west to the 
Rotan-Spur district. At McCamey 
there will be installed a stand-by aux- 
iliary generating station operated by 
Diesel engines, which will be used to 
keep voltage up on the outlying ends 
of the line, and from this substation 
transmission lines will radiate in all 
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directions to serve communities and oil 
fields, including those in Crockett and 
Pecos Counties. 





Expansion in New Orleans 


New 30,000-Kw. Turbo-Generator Will 
Bring Public Service Plant’s 
Rating to 108,000 Kw. 


NSTALLATION of a 30,000-kw. tur- 

bine in the Market Street steam- 
electric generating plant of the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., is well 
under way, and company officials expect 
that it will be ready to go into operation 
about Sept. 15. With its completion the 
plant will have a total capacity of 
108,000 kw., which will probably be suf- 
ficient to take care of the increased de- 
mand for power until 1930, at which 
time it is anticipated that another gen- 
erating unit will be required. Growth 
in the demand for power in New Or- 
leans in the last few years has been 
phenomenal, indicating the substantial 
growth of the city, and the company 
has been able to keep abreast of it only 
by vigorous and steadfast effort. 

Three 2,500-kw. vertical turbine units 
were removed from the station in Mar- 
ket Street to make room for the new 
30,000-kw. unit. These three units 
were installed in 1904-05, according to 
Frank G. Frost, superintendent of the 
electric department, and though they 
were still in good operating condition, 
they had become obsolete and uneco- 
nomical. In order to illustrate the 
growth of the power industry Superin- 
tendent Frost points to the following 
record of additions to the company’s 
generating resources in twenty years: 
One 3,000-kw. vertical unit installed in 
1907, one 5,000-kw. vertical unit in 
1909, one 15,000-kw. horizontal unit in 
1916, one 15,000-kw. horizontal unit in 
1918, one 20,000-kw. horizontal unit in 
1922 and one 20,000-kw. horizontal unit 
in 1924. The total installed capacity at 
the present time is thus 78,000 kw. 

Three new high-pressure boilers with 
three similar boilers installed in 1925 
will operate at 385 lb. pressure, and the 
two 20,000-kw. turbine units and the 
new 30,000-kw. unit will be served with 
steam from them. The two 15,000-kw. 
units and the two small vertical units 
operate under 200 lb. pressure and are 
now supplied with steam from the old 
boiler room. Pressure-reducing equip- 
ment is being installed, however, so that 
the low-pressure units can be operated 
from the high-pressure boilers, which 
will then take care of from 95 to 98 per 
cent of the energy generated. Powdered 
coal will be burned in the new boiler 
room, which will operate at a combined 
boiler, furnace and air-preheater effi- 
ciency of from 82 to 84 per cent. The 
new boilers will be equipped with burn- 
ers that with virtually no changes can 
burn not only powdered coal but gas or 
fuel oil should an emergency make this 
desirable. 

The maximum demand on the Market 
Street station in 1926 was 66,000 kw., 
and it is expected that the maximum 
demand during the coming winter will 
be in the neighborhood of 75,000 kw. 
The turbo-generator now being installed 
is said to be'the largest of its kind south 
of the Ohio River, with one exception. 
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Dedication of Business School 
of Harvard University 


In the presence of a great throng of 
distinguished visitors, the new build- 
ings of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration were dedi- 
cated at Boston on June 4 with ad- 
dresses by Owen D. Young, former 
Dean Edwin F. Gay, Dean Wallace B. 
Donham and others. George F. Baker 
of New York, donor of the magnificent 
group of new buildings designed to 
house the activities of this notable 
school of economics, finance and com- 
merce, presented the keys to Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard University and 
added another million dollars to the 
five millions already given by him to 
the institution. 

In his address Mr. Young outlined 
the evolution of trade from primeval 
days, discussed the increasing trend to- 
ward high ethical practices in modern 
business, emphasized the rise of the 
trade association as a factor in creat- 
ing and stabilizing industry public 
sentiment, and dwelt upon the growing 
importance of investment sharing by 
labor in the enterprises in whose re- 
sponsibilities it is increasingly con- 
cerned. The part such an institution 
as the Harvard school may play in 
economic problem research and in 
training* men for business as a pro- 
fession was comprehensively outlined. 


—»—_——_——_ 


President Johnson on Growth 
of Philadelphia Electric 


The growth of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company was described by 
President W. H. Johnson in a recent 
speech to its employees. The speaker 
said that in generating rating the 
company now stands third in the United 
States, second only to New York and 
Chicago. ‘With the combined steam 
plants in this district all interconnected 
by major transmission lines,” said Mr. 
Johnson, “with Conowingo coming in 
with its 200,000-volt lines from the 
south and the interconnection with the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Company 
to the north and northeast of us, we 
have a power combination aggregating 
approximately 2,000,000 hp. With 
these major transmission connections 
it will be possible for the entire com- 
bination so to adjust the interchange 
of energy as to accomplish maximum 
economies at all times.” 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that the 
rating of the Conowingo hydro-electric 
development when fully installed (594,- 
v00 hp.) will be greater than that on 
the American side of Niagara Falls 
(490,900 hp.) and more than twice 
that of Muscle Shoals (260,000 hp.), 
and that the interconnection between 
the Philadelphia Electric Company and 
the Pennsylvania Power & Light Com- 
pany will form one of the largest pools 
of power in the world. 

Pennsylvannia and Maryland State 
officials will participate in an inspec- 
tion of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany’s dam at Conowingo on June 17. 
Governors Fisher of Pennsylvania and 
Ritchie of Maryland, Senator Reed@nd 
Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania 
and Senators Bruce and Tydings of 
Maryland will be present. 
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Hydro-Electric Projects in 
Oklahoma 


A large portion of McCurtain County, 
a mountainous and sparsely populated 
section of Oklahoma, may become a 
wood-pulp manufacturing district if the 
Dierks Lumber Company of De Queen, 
Ark., obtains a permit from the State 
Conservation Commission to build 
dams and hydro-electric plants on 
Mountain Fork River. The Dierks pro- 
posal provides for four dams, respec- 
tively 145, 90, 70 and 45 ft. high, to 
develop several thousand horsepower 
and inundate 23,500 acres. The com- 
mission heard the application on May 
18, but withheld decision because of an 
appeal now before the courts from R. J. 
Rhinehart, an Arkansas capitalist, to 
whom authority to establish a hydro- 
electric plant in McCurtain County was 
denied by the board under a previous 
administration. The Dierks interests 
own the McCurtain County Light & 
Power Company, which has a plant at 
Wright City and supplies that place 
and others with electricity. Inhabi- 
tants of the valley to be overflowed 
have protested against granting the 
application. 

The commission decided to grant to 
the Osage Power Company a permit to 
construct a two-million-dollar hydro- 
electric project in Osage County. The 
backers of this project propose to take 
waters from the Arkansas River near 
Kaw City through a canal about 14 





Lerr—Main PROPELLING GENERATOR AND FoRWARD END OF MAIN PROPULSION MorTor. 


OLLOWING a ten-day trial, the 
Diesel-electric United States Coast 
Guard cutter Northland is now on her 
way to the Bering Sea, where she will 
be permanently stationed to continue 
the work of the historic Bear in ice- 
berg patrol work and other humanita- 
rian service in the Arctic. The North- 
land is the first Coast Guard cutter to 
be equipped with Diesel-electric drive. 
It was constructed by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company 
and designed for a speed of 12 knots, 
bejng driven by a single propeller run- 
ning at a speed of 120 r.p.m. and rated 
at 1,000 shaft horsepower. 
The power plant of the new boat 
consists of two main generators, two 
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miles long; also to construct a reservoir 
to cover 40 acres and a low dam 1,200 
ft. long to divert the waters of the 
river into the canal, the hydro-electric 
plant to be constructed at the lower end 
of this canal. A fall of 122 ft. would 
be provided, making possible genera- 
tion of 40,000 hp., according to the pre- 
liminary survey. 





Right to Dam Texas Colorado 
at Kingsland Sought 


Application has been made to the 
Federal Power Commission by the Syn- 
dicate Power Company of Dallas, con- 
trolled by the Insull interests of Chi- 
cago, for authority to build a large dam 
and hydro-electric plant in Texas on 
the Colorado River near Kingsland. The 
company has obtained state rights for 
a series of six dams on the Colorado 
River of Texas, as approved by the 
State Board of Water Engineers. These 
dams, to which previous reference has 
been made in the ELECTRICAL WORLD, are 
to be erected between Austin and Lam- 
pasas, to impound 2,567,600 acre-feet 
of water, backing up the stream for 140 
miles and developing a total of 122,700 
hp. Engineering investigations are 
now being made of part or all of the 
other five projects, and if favorable 
reports are made, they will also be 
financed, it is believed. 

Of the six dams proposed, the one 
about to be constructed is to be the 


auxiliary generators mounted on shaft 
extensions of the main generators and 
three independently driven auxiliary 
generators. All these generators are 
driven by Diesel engines. Power for 
the propulsion equipment is supplied by 
the main generators, while the auxil- 
iary generators supply power for op- 
erating various ship’s auxiliaries, for 
lighting and for excitation. Nearly all 
of the electrical equipment is of Gen- 
eral Electric manufacture. The main 
generators are of the compound-wound 
type, each being rated at 410 kw., 200 
r.p.m., 250 volts. The auxiliary gen- 
erators on the shaft extensions are 
each rated at 75 kw., 120 volts; two 
of the remaining three are rated at 
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largest. The Texas permit calls for a 
dam 165 ft. high, while the Washington 
report is that it is to be 180 ft. high. It 
will be 2,500 ft. in length, permit the 
generation of 40,000 hp., appropriate 
at least 1,225,700 acre-feet of water a 
year, store a minimum of 831,020 acre- 
feet and create a lake 34 miles long. 
The location is approximately 6 miles 
northeast of Kingsland. It was un- 
officially reported recently that the Syn- 
dicate Power Company was buying 
“flowage rights” through the reservoir 
area of the Kingsland dam. It is now 
presumed that all such rights have been 
acquired and that actual construction 
is near at hand. All permits have been 
obtained in the name of the Syndicate 
Power Company, of which C. H. Alex- 
ander is president. 

The other five dams are to be lo- 
cated as follows: One 2% miles south- 
east of Kingsland, one 18 miles west 
of Lampasas, one 14 miles above Aus- 
tin, another 154 miles above Austin 
and the fifth 134 miles southeast of 
Marble Falls. The distances from 
Austin are by highway. The meander- 
ings of the river make them much 
farther and give a greater distance be- 
tween the two dams in this section than 
14 miles. The dam 14 miles above 
Austin is to back up water 5 miles in 
the canyon through which the Colo- 
rado River flows at that point. The 
projects will involve an ultimate ex- 
penditure of approximately $15,000,000, 
it is stated, if carried out as planned. 


RiGHT—MAIN PROPULSION Motor LooKING AFT 


60 kw., 550 r.p.m., 120 volts each, and 
the third is rated at 18 kw., 120 volts. 

The main-drive motor is of the dou- 
ble-armature type, consisting of two 
motors mechanically connected to op- 
erate as one. Each section is rated at 
500 hp., 120 r.p.m., 250 volts, and 1s 
shunt-wound. In addition there 1s an 
18-kw. motor-generator set consisting 
of a direct-current generator and an 
alternating-current motor. This 1s S° 
arranged that shore power can be used 
when it is desired to shut down the 
vessel’s power plant. The main control 
is of the variable-voltage type, provid- 
ing for engine-room control. The thrust 
bearing for the propeller shaft is of the 
General Electric spring-thrust type. 
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Briefer News 








New Unit at Kalamazoo Goes Into 
Servica—At the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
plant of the Consumers Power Com- 
pany the new 20,000-kw. turbo-gener- 
ator went on the line on June 1. Three 
1,300-hp. boilers with unit-type pulver- 
izers will supply steam to the new unit, 
which is housed in an addition to the 
plant. 





Interconnection Relegates Salem 
(Ore.) Steam Plant to Status of Stand- 
by.—The Portland Electric Power Com- 
pany has decided to discontinue the 
operation of its steam-power plant at 
Salem, Ore., in the summer months. This 
plant formerly produced all the energy 
consumed in the Salem territory, but 
with the completion of extensive inter- 
connections it is no longer found neces- 
sary during a large portion of the time. 





New York Electrical Society Elects 
Officers. — At the annual meeting of 
the New York Electrical Society, held 
June 4, the following officers were 
elected for 1927-28: President, E. E. 
Free; vice-presidents, R. B. Grove, W. 
T. Teague and Harvey C. Rentschler; 
treasurer, E. B. Meginnis. E. E. Dort- 
ing and G. H. Reid remain as vice- 
presidents. H. E. Farrer was re- 
elected secretary. 





A. A. E. Holds Annual Convention 
at Tulsa.—The thirteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Engineers was held in Tulsa, Okla., on 
June 6, 7 and 8. Charles J. Ullrich, 
the president, and Donald M. Baker, 
vice-president, made addresses on the 
work of the association, and Col. F. 
G. Jonah spoke on “The Engineer.” A 
full program of routine work was car- 
ried out, and inspection and entertain- 
ment features were plentiful. 





Stone & Webster Men Meet at Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—Representatives of Stone 
& Webster in Southeastern cities, in- 
cluding Key West, Tampa and Orlando, 
Fla, and Savannah, Columbus and 
Albany, Ga., met in Jacksonville, Fla., 
recently for a two-day conference. 
Donald C. Barnes of Boston, Alba H. 
Warren, district manager, J. P. Ingle 
of Jacksonville and a number of others 
addressed the meetings, which were 
diversified by sightseeing and enter- 
tainment. 





Fitkin Headquarters at St. Louis.— 
The Inland Power & Light Corporation, 
which controls and operates utilities in 
Missouri and four other states with an 
aggregate valuation of $30,000,000, has 
Opened headquarters in the Ambassa- 
dor Building, Seventh and Locust 
Streets, St. Louis. It plans to operate 
all of its properties from these of- 
fices, and accounting, purchasing and 
engineering departments have already 
been installed. The Missouri properties 
of the Inland Power & Light Corpora- 
tion include the Missouri Public Serv- 
ce Company, the Trenton Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, People’s Gas & Electric 
Company, Chillicothe; Missouri Elec- 
tric, Gas & Water Company, Gaines- 
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ville, and the West Missouri Power 
Company. It also owns power plants 
in Ironton, Pilot Knob and Potosi, Mo. 
The organization is headed and di- 
rected by A. E. Fitkin. 





Hazard (Ky.) Plant Contends with 
Flood.—The Kentucky & West Virginia 
Power Company, Hazard, Ky., met 
heavy loss last week as a result of the 
severe floods in the headwaters of the 
Kentucky, Big Sandy, Licking and other 
rivers in eastern Kentucky, following 
heavy rains and cloudbursts. These 
floods caused many deaths and great 
loss of property. The plant at Hazard 
was flooded and many power lines were 
wrecked, but no effort was spared to 
insure the speedy resurhption of service. 





Alabama’s Proposed Water-Power 
Commission.— Alabama will have a 
water-power commission with large au- 
thority, after the model of the New 
York Water Power Commission, if a 
bill reported to the Legislature by a 
committee is passed. This bill gives to 
the proposed commission authority to 
issue licenses and to fix annual rental 
for corporations which develop the 
power sites of the state. It would also 
be authorized to protect the state’s 
interest in the beds of the streams of 
the state whether navigable or not and 





Coming Meetings of Electrical 
and Allied Societies 


Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers—Exposition, Syria 
Mosque, Pittsburgh, June 13-18. J. F. 
Kelly, Empire Building, Pittsburgh. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association— 
Santa Cruz, Cal., June 14-18. S. H. 
Taylor, 447 Sutter St, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Electrical Safety Conference — 109 
Leonard St., New York, June 15. 
R. R. Shepard, 109 Leonard S&t., 
New York. 

National Electrical Credit Association 
—Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, June 
16-17. F. P. Vose, 1008 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers—Summer convention, Detroit, 
June 20-24. F. L. Hutchinson, 36 
West 39th St.. New York. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials — French Lick, Ind., June 
20-24. C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. 

Empire State Gas and Electric Asso- 
ciation, Commercial Section—Elmira, 
N. Y., June 21-22. C. H. B. Chapin, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. 

Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association—Salt Lake City, June 
21-24. C. W. Lundquist, Utah Power 
& Light Co., Salt Lake City. 

American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers—University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minn., June 22-25. Raymond Olney, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa- 
tion—Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 23-25. G. P. Rogers, 
711 Graybar Bldg., New York. 

North Central Division, N.E.L.A.— 
Lake Superior steamboats from 
Duluth, June 24-28. J. W. Lapham, 
351 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis. 

Michigan Electric Light Association— 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, July 
5-7. Herbert Silvester, Edison Bldg., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

East Central Division, N.E.L.A.— 
Cedar Point, Ohio,, July 12-15. D. 
L. Gaskill, Greenville, Ohio. 

Association of Electragists Interna- 
tional—Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Aug. 
8-12. L. W. Davis, 15 W. 37th St., 
New York. 

International Association of Municipal 
Electricians—Salt Lake City, Aug. 
oa E. H. Benz, West New York, 
We 2. 

New England Division, N.E.L.A.—New 
London, Conn., Sept. 12-15. Miss O. 
A. Bursiel, 20 Providence St., Boston. 
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to that end would confer with the fed- 
eral authorities and bring suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States if 
such a course were held necessary. 





Optional Business Lighting Rate 
Offered in Connecticut.—The Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Company, Water- 
bury, has announced an optional rate 
for electric service to business lighting 
customers which it is estimated will 
save about $125,000 per year to those 
taking advantage of it. The new rate 
will be $3 per month plus 5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour for the first 1,000 kw.-hr. 
used per month and 3 cents for all over 
1,000 kw.-hr. per month. For loads 
above 1,500 watts there will be an addi- 
tional charge of $2 per 1,000 watts of 
such increase. 





Southern Power Company Expects to 
Escape the Rationing of Energy This 
Year. — Notwithstanding that the 
Southern Power Company is operating 
its steam plants at full capacity as a 
means of conserving water behind its 
dams along the Catawba River, officials 
of the company say there is no likeli- 
hood of having to resort to the ration- 
ing system that has been in vogue for 
several years during severe dry spells. 
The head of water behind the dams is 
still good, but in order not to lower the 
supply too speedily the steam plants 
have been put into full operation. 





Denton, N. C., Gets Power and Light. 
—The electric power line from High 
Rock, N. C., where a power develop- 
ment of the Southern Power Company 
has been in progress since last fall, to 
Denton, N. C., was recently opened 
with a celebration attended by two 
thousand citizens from Davidson, Ran- 
dolph and Montgomery Counties. Ad- 
dresses were made by prominent 
citizens. The new power line supplies 
Denton with street lighting and do- 
mestic and commercial service. The 
line will be extended from Denton to 
High Point, N. C. 





Summer Convention of Artistic 
Lighting Equipment Association.—In 
Atlantic City, N. J., from June 22 to 
June 25, will be held the summer con- 
vention of the Artistic Lighting Equip- 
ment Association. Group meetings of 
the manufacturers of stampings and 
parts, the manufacturers of exterior 
lighting equipment and lanterns and 
the distributor (dealers’) section will 
be held, as well as of the Illuminating 
Glassware Guild and the Associated 
Lighting Equipment Salesmen. A full 
business and entertainment program 
has been prepared. 





Chasing the Water-Power Rainbow in 
Nebraska.—Figures compiled by Hor- 
ace M. Davis, secretary of the Nebraska 
Section of the National Electric Light 
Association, show that but 12 per cent 
of the electrical energy used in Ne- 
braska comes from water-power plants. 
Of 276 attempts to obtain power from 
streams in the state, only 81 have suc- 
ceeded. On the others $13,500,000 is 
estimated to have been lost. The asso- 
ciation has taken no part in the battle 
over the organization of a publicly owned 
superpower plant, which was at first 
to take in three counties and then ex- 
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panded to 48. Only two major streams 
in the state, the Big and Little Blue 
Rivers, have, the report says, proved 
to be dependable because unaffected 
by seasonal fluctuations and weather 
changes. 

Interstate Company Investigates 
Hydro Site on White River.—Repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Public 
Service Company of Indianapolis have 
obtained an option to buy land along 
the East Fork of White River in Mar- 
tin County, Ind., where there is said 
to be an excellent water-power site 
because of falls in the river. D. U. 
Hartman, district manager of the In- 
terstate, said the company was inquir- 
ing into the feasibility of erecting a 
hydro-electric plant which might en- 
tail the expenditure of $1,000,000 or 
more. 








Addition to Keokuk Plant Postponed. 
—An increase in the assessment for 
taxation of the Keokuk plant of the 
Mississippi River Power Company 
from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000 has been 
authorized by the authorities of the 
Iowa city. On the heels of this an- 
nouncement from the City Council 
came word from the power company 
that its contemplated addition to the 
power plant to cost $2,500,000 has been 
indefinitely postponed. The increase in 
taxes will also be appealed. Manufac- 
turers of Keokuk and local business 
men appealed to the Council not to 
raise the tax. 





Wisconsin Utility Accountants to 
Meet at Green Bay.—Public utility ac- 
countants of Wisconsin electric, street- 
railway and gas companies will hold 
their annual convention in Green Bay 
June 17-18 at the Northland Hotel, 
Frank R. Eckert, Wausau, chairman of 
the Accounting Section of the Wiscon- 
sin Utilities Association, announces. 
Mayor J. H. McGillan of Green Bay will 
speak on public relations, and other 
participants in the program, all speak- 
ing on accounting subjects, will be C. R. 
Phenicie and H. P. Taylor of Green Bay, 
R. E. Moody, M. Gass, C. B. Boulet, 
R. J. Johnson and S. R. Hatch of Mil- 
waukee, and Warren Montgomery and 
J. E. Gray of Madison. 





Rural Service Goes Ahead in Oregon. 
—The report of George W. Kable, proj- 
ect supervisor, on the work done during 
the past year, with a suggested outline 
for future activities, was the feature of 
the annual meeting of the Oregon Com- 
mittee on Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture, held at the Oregon Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, on May 20. Among 
accomplishments reported by Mr. Kable 
was the completion of the study of 
fruit dehydration, in which electricity 
is used to recirculate warmed air. Irri- 
gation of garden truck, berries and 
hops in western Oregon continues to 
occupy an important place in the com- 
mittee’s activities. Other investiga- 
tions in progress include a study of the 
place of electricity in farm home eco- 
nomics, a comparison of operating effi- 
ciency of different types of brooders, a 
tabulation of the results secured in egg 
production from lighting henhouses, 
examination into the feasibility of elec- 
tric sterilizers for dairy equipment and 
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miscellaneous studies on hay hoisting, 
grain blowing and feed grinding. The 
program outlined for 1927-28 includes 
activity under the heads of research, in- 
vestigation, field studies and demonstra- 
tions, publication of reports and bulle- 
tins, and miscellaneous publicity. Pub- 
licity in farm papers and the country 
press, talks to granges and farm organ- 
izations, talks over the radio, agricul- 
tural fair exhibits and short schools 
for power-company rural service men 
were advocated. The last-named ac- 
tivity received the hearty indorsement 
of central-station representatives pres- 
ent. A new study proposed was one on 
the carbon arc for producing the ultra- 
violet ray. 


Georgia Power Installs Big Sign.— 
What is said to be the largest electric 
sign south of the Ohio has recently been 
installed at Atlanta by the Georgia 
Power Company to advertise its service, 
the Mayor of the city officiating at the 
ceremony that marked its first illumina- 
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tion. The sign reads: “Electric and Gas 
Service—Georgia Power Company,” the 
letters being from 4 ft. to 8 ft. in 
height. A border of green and canary 
lights produces a wave effect, while 
through the word “Service” a stroke 
of blue lighting flashes from time to 
time. The sign is 110 ft. long and 36 ft. 
high and is attached to the company’s 
main gas container near the Spring 
Street viaduct. It contains 3,257 
25-watt lamps and consumes 110 hp. of 
electrical energy with a wattage of 
81,425. Nearly three miles of wire was 
necessary. 

Devil’s River Hydro Plant in Texas 
Seems Assured.—Practical assurance 
that the Central Power & Light Com- 
pany will carry out its plans for the 
construction of a dam and 6,000-hp. 
hydro-electric plant on the Devil’s River 
near Del Rio, Tex., was given recently 
when the company executed its option 
to purchase the 4,000-acre ranch of 
W. F. Easterling, upon which the site 
of the proposed dam and power plant 
is located, for a consideration of $60,000. 
The company made surveys for the 
project some time ago, and construc- 
tion work will be started early next 
fall, it is stated. Power transmission 
lines will be constructed to various 
towns of the upper border region of 
Texas and to an intersection with the 
company’s extensive transmission sys- 
tem near San Antonio. 
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Utica Gas & Electric Moves to New 
Home.—The Utica (N. Y.) Gas & Elec. 
tric Company has just moved to its new 
six-story structure in downtown Utica 
—one of the best office buildings in the 
city and so constructed that six addi- 
tional stories may be erected when 
requirements demand. The building is 
of reinforced steel and Indiana lime- 
stone, the design being Italian Renais- 
sance. There are main entrances on 
two streets. The basement and first 
four stories will be occupied by offices 
and sales departments, the chief execy- 
tives being housed on the fourth. The 
fifth and sixth floors will be available 
for general office purposes. The com- 
pany will open elaborate merchandis- 
ing stores in its new building. 





Seattle Loses Money Through Merch- 
andising.—A loss through merchandise 
sales in 1926 amounting to $102,000 by 
the City Light Department of Seattle 
was recently reported by the City 
Comptroller to the Mayor and Council. 
with the suggestion “that steps be 
taken at once to remedy this defective 
policy.” This loss amounted to 20 per 
cent on the gross merchandise sales 
for the year, which totaled slightly over 
$500,000. The principal items in the 
cost of merchandise sales over and 
above the cost of the merchandise sold, 
as reported by the comptroller, were: 
Installations, $73,288; servicing, $55,- 
873; pay to salesmen, etc., $47,168, and 
advertising, $12,714. 





Temporary Restraining Writ Against 
Conowingo Is Vacated.—A_ special 
United States Court of Equity sitting 
in Philadelphia on June 2 vacated the 
temporary order which, as told in the 
ELECTRICAL WoRLD for May 28, page 
1165, was obtained by James C. Col- 
gate, now described as a_ stockbroker 
of New York, restraining the Water 
and Power Resources Board of Penn- 
sylvania and the Public Service Com- 
mission from making orders which 
would give privileges of eminent do- 
main to the Philadelphia Electric 
Company in connection with the build- 
ing of the Conowingo power plant. The 
court, however, protects Colgate’s land 
on the Susquehanna River until the 
final ruling, which is not.expected for 
several weeks. An appeal ultimately to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
is understood to be contemplated. 





Another Town Profits by Selling Its 
Plant.—According to the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Information, 
the high cost of municipal government 
doesn’t worry residents of Grayville, 
Ill., which recently sold its electric 
lighting plant to the Central Illinois 
Public Service Company. This town 
now has a bank balance, as of April 1, 
of $53,130, due chiefly to the sale of 
the plant, which was, says the local 
paper, operating at gradually increas- 
ing loss, with periodical change and 
consequent haphazard management, an- 
tiquated and badly worn machinery, 
patched occasionally with money raise 
by bond issues. “With the electric plant 
sold,” the paper goes on, “city leaders 
point out that with careful control 
Grayville’s investment fund of $50,000 
can be maintained at full value.” 
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~ Men of the Industry 





Donald Sterns New President of 
Middle West Division 


Donald Sterns, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Middle West Division of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
has been an outstanding figure in util- 
ity circles for many years. His elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Middle 
West Division was the natural result of 
his active participation in its affairs. 
Mr. Sterns was long a resident of Hum- 
boldt, Iowa, where he was owner with 
his father of a water-power plant on 
the Des Moines River. The successful 
development of this enterprise under 
the management of Mr. Sterns resulted 
in the formation of the Northern Iowa 
Gas & Electric Company, which two 
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years ago was merged with the Cit- 
izens’ Gas & Electric Company of 
Waterloo to form the Central Iowa 
Power & Light Company. 

At the time of the consolidation of 
these two properties Mr. Sterns was 
occupying the office of vice-president 
and general manager of the Northern 
Iowa Gas & Electric Company. When 
the merger was consummated he be- 
came vice-president in charge of busi- 
ness and commercial matters in the 
newly formed company. Subsequently 
he was made president of the company, 
the office he occupies at the present 
time. 

—_—__>__——_—_ 


Herbert E. Ives, physicist connected 
with the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., New York, was recently made the 
recipient of the John Scott bronze 
medal and an award of $1,000, as were 
five other scientists who had to their 
credit inventions benefiting mankind. 
Mr. Ives was cited for the development 
of a method for transmittting pictures 
Over telephone wires and for the fur- 
ther development of television either 
over land wires or by radio. 


Guy L. Bayley, who has been con- 
nected with Sanderson & Porter, con- 
sulting engineers, since the fall of 1922, 
has been appointed manager of that 
firm’s Chicago office to succeed Cecil F. 
Elmes. A native of California, Mr. 
Bayley was for many years engaged 
In hydro-electric work on the Pacific 
Coast for the Pacific Gas & Electric 


Company, the Sierra & San Francisco 
Power Company and the Universal 
Electric & Gas Company. Later he 
became interested in foreign exporta- 
tions, and in this connection he visited 
Japan, China, Korea, Siam and other 
places in the Orient. 


Alex Dow, president of the Detroit 
Edison Company, was nominated for 
the presidency of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers for 1928 
at the recent meeting of the nominat- 
ing committee held at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Frank A. Coupal, sales manager of 
the Buffalo General Electric Company, 
has been appointed commercial man- 
ager of the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corporation. Mr. Coupal had 
been connected with the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Electric Company for 23 years, 
starting as a power salesman. Within 
a few years he was appointed sales 
manager, holding that position until 
his present promotion. 


John B. Reynolds, formerly general 
secretary of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce, has been made director 
of the industrial development depart- 
ment of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, Chicago. In seven years’ experi- 
ence as general secretary of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce Mr. 
Reynolds gained a wide reputation as 
a commercial organization executive. 


Oscar G. Thurlow, vice-president in 
charge of engineering of the Alabama 
Power Company, was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
on May 31 by the University of Ala- 
bama in recognition of his distinguished 
service to that state. Mr. Thurlow was 
awarded the degree for one of the pro- 
nounced recent advances in hydraulics, 
the Thurlow back-water suppressor at 
Mitchell Dam. By this invention 15 
per cent more power than by any pre- 
vious design is obtained from the same 
flow of water in the river. The honor 
bestowed upon Mr. Thurlow is a recog- 
nition by the university of the skillful 
work of the whole engineering depart- 
ment of the Alabama Power Company 
in the economical use of the water re- 
sources of the state. 


Howard A. Couse, for the past eight 
years associated with the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company at Nela Park, Cleveland, has 
been appointed general counsel for the 
incandescent-lamp department, with 
offices in New York. Mr. Couse suc- 
ceeds to the vacancy made by the pro- 
motion of Charles W. Appleton to vice- 
president in charge of general rela- 
tions with public utilities. In the post 
he is assuming Mr. Couse will have 
jurisdiction on legal phases arising in 
connection with the company’s lamp 
business. He will divide his time be- 
tween New York and Cleveland. He is 
author of several books on law, his 
book “Private Corporations” having 
been cited several times by the Ohio 
Supreme Court as an authoritative 
source of information on the subject it 
treats. 
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F. C. Pratt Retiring General 
Electric Vice-President 


Francis C. Pratt, who has retired as 
vice-president of the General Electric 
Company in charge of manufacturing, 
as announced in the May 28 issue of the 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, thus brought to 
a close a period of service with the 
company which began more than 
twenty years ago. Combining in an 
unusual way a thorough engineering 
training with a broad knowledge of the 
manufacturing field, he devoted most 
of these years to the development and 
improvement of an engineering serv- 
ice of world-wide reputation. 

A native of Hartford, Conn., and a 
graduate of the Sheffield School of Yale 
University, he joined the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Company in 1890, his father being 
president. It was in 1906 that he 
afhliated himself with the General Elec- 
tric Company as assistant to E. W. 
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Rice, Jr., at that time vice-president 
in charge of engineering and manu- 
facturing. Six years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president and 
in 1919 was made vice-president in 
charge of engineering. He became 
vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing in 1924, 

In addition to his official duties with 
the General Electric Company, Mr. 
Pratt found time to devote to associa- 
tion work, being a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. In commenting 
on the retirement of Mr. Pratt Presi- 
dent Swope said: “Francis C. Pratt, 
who became ill at the close of last year, 
has greatly improved in health, but he 
feels that it would be unwise to resume 
active work and take up the great re- 
sponsibilities of his former administra- 
tive duties. At the close of this month, 
therefore, at Mr. Pratt’s own request, 
he will retire from active participation 
in the work of the company. Mr. Pratt 
came to the company on July 1, 1906, 
and during the intervening years has 
done most effective and constructive 
work. The best wishes of all his asso- 
ciates and of the entire organization 
go with him.” 

—_—_>——— 


John D. Bowles, chief engineer of the 
Federal Light & Traction Company, 
was appointed a vice-president of the 
company at the May meeting of the 
board of directors. 
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Curb Market Buoyant 
Bond Averages Decline 
Record Listing on Curb 
Te general upward movement of 


the market evident during the 

past few weeks came to a halt 
last Thursday, when a setback occurred 
followed by a sharp decline on Friday. 
The break, though abrupt, was not 
continuous, and steady advances in 
shares began again this week in active 
trading. After holding firm during the 
general decline the electric light and 
power securities on the big board ad- 
vanced, substantial gains being made 
by the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
which reached a new high—173%—and 
the Laclede Gas Light Company. 
Gains were also made during the week 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
and the Southern California Edison 
Company. 

The utility group on the curb was ex- 
tremely active, a buoyant tone charac- 
terizing the list as a whole, though 
several issues showed some hesitation 
and a few losses were recorded. Among 
the utilities in urgent demand were the 
Electric Bond & Share Securities, 
which advanced from 73 last week to 
76; Electric Investors, American Gas 
& Electric and Puget Sound Power & 
Light. Northern States Power, class 
A, reached a new high, 120, and Galves- 
ton-Houston Electric, common, was also 
strong. Losses were recorded for 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric, and 
Galveston-Houston Electric, preferred, 
dropped to 66. Many stocks just 
showed fractional changes. 

The bond market continued quiet, 
there being a falling off in the demand 
for securities. The index of electric 
light and power bonds compiled by the 
ELECTRICAL Wor.LD dropped from 103.1 
last week to 102.9 during the week 
under review. It is interesting to note 
that one day last week a record was 
made, when 21 companies were admit- 
ted to trading on the New York Curb 
Exchange, the old record, twelve, hav- 
ing been established in July, 1926. Of 
the 21 companies seven were electric 
light and power. 





Danish Consumption of 
Electricity 


According to a report recently made 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by H. Scrensen, United States 
commercial attaché at Copenhagen, the 
Danish statistical department has re- 
cently made public a detailed survey of 
the activity of Danish electric power 
stations during the year 1925-26. From 
this it appears that the total output in 
Denmark during that period was 276,- 
000,000 kw.-hr., which when added to 
approximately 20,000,000 kw.-hr. im- 
ported from Sweden and to smaller 
quantities imported by South Jutland 





‘yield over 6.25 per cent. 


Financial and Statistical 


from Germany makes 
roughly 300,000,000 kw.-hr., an increase 
in production of about 10 per cent over 
the preceding year. 

The number of lamps in service has 
been increased by about 10 per cent and 
the effective horsepower of the generat- 


communities 


ing stations by 14 per cent. The total 


capital invested in Danish electric 
works is estimated at 394,000,000 
crowns. 
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New Capital Issues 


During the week ended June 8 the 
Electric Public Utilities Company is- 
sued fifteen-year 6 per cent secured 
gold bonds to the amount of $4,000,000, 
the price being 97% and interest, to 
These bonds 
were dated June 1, 1927, and mature 
June 1, 1942. 

First mortgage gold bonds, series B, 
of the Kansas Power & Light Company 
were issued at 97% and interest, totaling 
$3,286,000.. These bonds, dated May 1, 
1927, and falling due May 1, 1957, 
yielded over 5.15 per cent. 

An additional offering was made by 
the Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany in the form of first and refunding 
mortgage gold bonds, series A, a piece 
of financing involving a total of $3,000,- 





000. These bonds were priced at 98} 
and accrued interest, to yield over 5.10 
per cent. 

The Arkansas-Missouri Power Com- 
pany contributed two issues to the 
week’s flotations—one a bond issue, the 
second a stock issue. The former com- 
prised first mortgage 6 per cent 30- 
year sinking fund gold bonds to the 
amount of $340,000, priced at 100 and 
accrued interest. The latter was in 
the form of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, the price being 98 and ac- 
crued dividend to yield 7.14 per cent. 





Additional Data on Tabulation 
of Major Operating Systems 


Filling out a gap in the compilation 
of statistics on operating systems hav- 
ing an annual output of 100,000,000 
kw.-hr. or more which was published in 
the supplement to the ELE&cTRICAL 
Wor.p of April 30, 1927, additional fig- 
ures have been received from the In- 
diana & Michigan Electric Company 
for 1918 and 1919 (No. 58 in Table I) 
as follows: 


: Generation 
Year Peak, Kw. Date Kw.-Hr. 
1918 20,700 Nov. 15 81,625,432 
1919 23,100 Dee. 23 84,160,770 





Cities Service Utility Earnings Have 
Increased Fractionally 


HE Cities Service Company in its 
past year’s progress illustrates va- 
rious financial trends which are typical 
of the power and light industry as a 
whole. Earnings have risen; costs are 
kept fairly well in hand, and those in 
charge of finance have taken advantage 
of favorable market conditions to re- 
fund high-priced issues, effecting a 
material saving to the company. 
Concerning the first of these items, 
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earnings from utilities alone have not 
risen in accordance with the average 
annual growth of the industry as a 
whole, nor have they risen as much as 
during the previous year. For the com- 
pany as a whole, however, gross earn- 
ings are up 28 per cent, and net have 
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increased by the same percentage. This 
is due largely to oil operations. With 
regard to electrical business the num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours sold increased by 
30 per cent to 1,307,477,634, but the 
report does not disclose financial sta- 
tistics for the electric business alone. 

New capital requirements were S¢- 
cured at lower average interest rates 
than during previous years. Examples 
of refunding high-priced security issues 
are the $15,000,000 additional issue of 
the company’s refunding 6 per cent 
gold debenture bonds, to retire a like 
amount of other bonds bearing interest 
rates of 7 and 8 per cent, and the 
$20,000,000 issue of Empire Gas & 
Fuel Company bonds. 
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Water Resources of Canada 


HE Dominion Water Power and 
Reclamation Service, in co-opera- 
tion with the various responsible pro- 
vincial bodies, has effected a co-ordi- 
nated system of water-power analysis 


for the purpose of presenting the 
water-power resources of the Dominion 
upon a reliable and uniform basis. 
a result of a careful re-analysis and 
computation by the service, the total 
available and developed water-power 
resources as of Jan. 1, 1927, of Canada 


are presented in Table II. 


As 


The statistics are abstracted from a 
bulletin recently issued by the Cana- 
dian Department of the Interior which 
contains many additional items of in- 
formation on the Dominion’s hydraulic 
resources and developments. The same 
information is summarized in the Cen- 
sus of Central Electric Stations in 
Canada, 1925, recently published. 


The figures are based on 


definite 


rapids, falls and power sites, and may 
be said to represent the minimum 
water-power possibilities of the Do- 


minion. 


The power estimate has been calcu- 
lated on the basis of 24-hour power at 
80 per cent efficiency for conditions of 
“ordinary minimum flow” and “ordi- 
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TABLE I—DISTRIBUTION OF DEVELOPED WATER POWER IN CANADA 














: ; Total 
-——-Turbine Installations in Horsepower-—— stallati 
In Central In Pulp In Population Peetetinticn 
; Electric and Paper Other June |, Populati: 
Province Stations Mills Industries Total 1926 Hp 7 
I 3 4 5 6 , 
British Columbia................ 318,179 80,500 61,883 460,562 568,400 
ie es. >a'en'e-64 ony bb SOO GVA wa/eiee 587 34,107 607,000 Pe 
PNR oi veo sa 6 vcedbet ns oMehuaeetee seek Hs 35 35 823,000 0.04 
Re: BUTE, nai 005 16,400 227,125 638,000 356 
Ontario....... Se ee OR 1,508,266 174,548 107,774 1,790,588 3,145,600 569 
Quebec...... seme he% vchod hace oe 1,546,692 242,044 126,707 1,915,443 2,561,800 748 
New Brunswick................. 25,325 13,003 8,403 47,231 407,200 116 
Ae eee 31,942 16,636 17,124 65,702 540,000 122 
Prince Edward Island....... ee: ee 2 hee a 1,995 2,274 87,000 26 
Yukon and Northwest Territory. . Sn evans 3,199 13,199 12,300 1,073 
DIS cinco 46s Bowers uke 3,685,428 526,731 344,107 4,556,266 9,390,300 485 


aia iinet a 
eee eee sce 
Column 2 includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 
Column 3 includes only water power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition to this 
total pulp and — companies purchase from the hydro power central stations totaled in Column 2 horse- 


power estimate 
pulp and paper. 


at about 425,000, including a total of about 951,000 hp. actually used in the manufacture o 


Column 4 includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than the central- 
station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase blocks of power from the central 


stations totaled in Column 2. 


Column 5 totals all turbines and waterwheels installed in Canada. 


Column 6 population at June 1, 1926, as estimated 


by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Column 7 averages the developed water power per 1,000 population. 


nary six months’ flow.” The former 
is based on the averages of the flows 
for the two lowest periods of seven 
consecutive days in each year over the 
period for which records are available. 
The “ordinary six months’: flow” is 


os ieenadhdee of Electric Light and Power and Manufacturing Couspenies 


based upon the continuous power indi- 
cated by the flow of the stream for six 
months in the year. 

In addition to the sites on which 
these estimates are based, many rapids 
and falls of greater or lesser power ca- 


(Prices on New York stock market unless otherwise noted. Unless otherwise noted the par, stated, or preference value of stock is $100.) 













Bid Price 
Companies Monday 
June 6 
Asitis1 PWR. & PAPER, 4% 

A EE OE. o anno bc saasideases 94 
Adirondack Pwr. & Lt.—7% pf...... 110 
Adirondack Pwr. & Lt.—8% pf...... 115 
Ala. Pwr., $7 cum. pf.—no par...... 113} 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg., 7% pf......... 111 i 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg., 6% com....... 109 
Aluminum Co. of Amer.,com....... 69 
Aluminum Co. ofAmer., 6% of...... 1043 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr., pf. 25% pd... m110 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr.,7% pf.—nopar 101} 
Amer. & Foreign Pwr.,com.—nopar. 25} 
Amer. Bosch Magneto, com.—no par 
Amer. Brown Boveri Elect.......... 20} 
Amer. Brown Boveri Elec., pf. $7.... 80 
Amer. Gas & Elec.,6% pf.—nopar.. 104 
Amer. Gas & Elec.,com.t—no par... 91} 
Amer. Lt. & Trac., 6% pf........... 115 
Amer. Lt. & Trac., com.t........... m249 
Amer. Pwr. & Lt.,6% pf........... k105 
Amer. Pwr. & Li., com.t—no Par... 67 
Amer. Pub. Serv., 7% Df........... k101 
Amer. Pub. Serv., com.f............ 65 
Amer. Pub. Utilities, 7% pte. pf.... & 874 
Amer. Pub. Utilities, 7% pr. pf . kOS 
Amer. Pub. Utilities, com..... . & 57 
Amer. States Sec., A....... . 2} 
Amer. States Sec., B....... om 2} 
Amer.Superpwr., 6% pte. pf.—25.. 1°27} 
Amer. Superpwr., 6% ist pf........ i 96 
Amer.Superpwr., Class Af—no par.. 384 
Amer.Superpwr., Class Bt—no par.. ast 
Amer. Wtr. Wks. & Elec.,7% pf..... k109 
Amer. W. W. & E., com. $1.60—20.. 98 
Anaconda Copper 2d $3............ : 
AppalachianElectric Pwr.,7° 2dpf. 100 
AppalachianElec. Pwr., Ist pi.,7%.. 103 
Appalachian Elec. Pwr.,com........ m78 
APIBOOR PWFL..7 % Dl... cc ccccessccs k 83 
Rs WU 5 4 on 50 pc ccccees > ae 
Arkansas Pwr., & Lt. 7% pf......... aD ae» 
Assoc.Gas & Elec.. $3 .50—50....... 51 
Assoc. Gas & Elec., pf.—$6—no par. 92 
Assoc. G.&E., Class A, 10—no par. . 42 


Bascock & WILcox, 7% com.. 121} 
Binghamton L., H.& P., $6 pf....... 96 
Birmingham Elec., pf.—$7—nopar.. 108} 
Blackstone Valley G.& E.,6% pf.... 106 
Blackstone Valley Gas & Elec.. 10% 

BOTA, 0.0 5vcsdhn sees seresees 134 
Blaw-Knox, com.f...........-.++5 ¢ 70 
Brazilian Trac., I.t. & pwr., com.t.... £157 
Broad River Pwr., 7% pf........... 100 
Brooklyn Edison, 8% com........ 173 
Buffalo, Niagara& East.Pwr.,pf.—25 3 26 
Buffalo, Niagara & East. Pwr. com.t 

ON ONE, vec sacnadexs fivsateees 3 32% 


CatrorNIA ELEC. GENER- 
ATE, OF BE... so anccaccceers 
California Ry. & Pwr., 7% pt ice tees 135 
Oarolina Pwr. & Lt., pf.—$7—no par 1109 
Central & S.W. Util., $7 pf.—nopar a 97} 
Central Ariz. Lt. & Pwr., 8% pf..... 97 
Central Ark. Ry. & Lt., 7% pf...... 103 





—— 


Low High 
1927 1927 
83 973 
107 110} 
112 115 
107 112} 
109 112} 
88 111} 
67; 73 
101} 1044 
864 i0ij 

18 254 
- 2 
19 39} 
79) 98 
954 101} 
68} 100} 
112° 120 
222 262 
973 104} 
54 67 
9 99} 
73° *88 
88 93 
65 70 
sia 
2% 4i 
27} 38) 
28} 38% 
104} 110} 
624 98 
45 494 
100 104 
100 104} 
77° (84h 
8 «93 
35 8643 
115} 1244 
93 98 
105 109 
103 105 ~ 
98 154} 
70 73 
97° 100 
148} 1732 
96 98 
125 150 
107 108} 
933 97} 
9 98 
100 104 


Saturday, June 4, 








Bid Price 


Companies Monday Low High 
June 6 1927 1927 
Central Ill. Pub. Serv., $6 pf...... 88 88 91 
Central Ind. Pwr., 7% pf........... 924; 90 92} 
Central Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf.......... 101 100} 103 
Central] States Elec., 7% pf......... 95 93 96 
Central States Elec.,com.t......... os.) tons 
Century Elec.,6% com............ mil5 115 115 


Chicago Fuse Mfg., com.—$2.50 no 
REN ere Sante 6 bice b.0 wns ket 3 30 35 








96; 96} 97} 
Cities Service, 6% pf.............. 93 88} 92} 
Cities Service, pf. B—10........... 8 8} 
Cities Service, pf. BB—100......... : 804 85 
Cities Service, com.—20........... 40; 583 
Cities Service, Bks. Shrs.—10....... 223 29} 
Clarion River Pwr., 8% pf.......... 95 ne ee oe 
Cleveland Elec. Illg.,6% pf....... 108 110 
Cleveland Elec. Ilig., 10% co 302 310 
Columbia Gas & Elec., 6% pf....... 99} 107} 


Columbia G. & E.com.$2 60—nopar. 97} 82} 98} 
Columbia Ry., Gas & Elec., 6% pf... m 94 jee: outs 


Columbus Elec. & Pwr.,7° pf., A... 108 
Columbus Elec. & Pwr., $2 com.— 
as ain aude we EN na eek iS 74 67} 80 


Columbus Ry., Pwr.& Lt.,6°%,istpf. 102 984 102} 


Columbus Ry., Pwr. & Lt.,64% pf.B 103 96 103} 
Columbus Ry., P.&L.,com.—nopar 85 75 79 
Commonwealth Edison, 8% com.... 4154} 138 155 
Commonwealth Pwr., 6% pf........ 99} 914 100 
Commonw’th Pwr., $2,com.—nopar 54) 48) 54% 
Conn. Lt. & Pwr., 8% pf..... 2.000. 120 119 123 
Conn. Lt. & Pwr., 7% pf........... 116 112 11344 
Cons. Gas of N. Y., pf.t—50........ k 564 55% 62} 


Cons. Gas of N. Y.,com $5—nopar.. 104} 94 1093 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti., 


CM sks wave oe & oul aka wees e108} 106} 108} 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti., 
IE nos shhh wed beh ou Kes aan 6 ell12 110§ 112§ 
ons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti., 
DEP aio ens bbe ncbebenbaveas e114} 1124 115} 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti., 
I i a odes ba)5 bi W ia ook S'S e128} 126 129 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pwr. of Balti., 
com. eee lt: ete a leah & + £2 3 594 
Consolidated Pwr.& L' 101 100 103 






Consumers Pwr., 6% B -»- 1033 100 102 
Consumers Pwr., 6.6% pf.,........ 1053 103 105} 
Continental Gas & Elec., 8% pte. pf. 107 103 1064 
Continental Gas & Elec.,7% pr. pf... 103 100 103 
Conti. G. & E. com. $4.40—no par.. 220 210 225 
Crocker Wheeler, com.t....... Seece Sas sae 
Crocker Wheeler, 7% Df........++++ $2 nee eee 


Daas pwr. &LT..7% pt... 109 107 1094 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt., 6% pf.. 104 101 103 
Detroit Edison, 8% com... 153 133} 157 
Dubilier Condenser, com.—no par... k 43 3% 5} 
Duquesne Lt., 7% Df... .....--20+s rl1l5 114} 116} 





Eastern NEW YORK UTIL; 
D ee 


$ 
Eastern New York Util. com.. 
Eastern States Pwr., $7, com. 
Eastern States Pwr., pf....... ; 90 
East. Tex. Elec., 7% pf............. .107 106 108 
Edison Elec. of Boston, $12 com..... d254 217 267 





Stock Exchange: aChicago; bSt. Louis; ePhiladelphia; dBoston; eBaltimore; fMontreal; gCincinnati; hSan 


IBid price Tuesday, June 7. mLatest quotations available. 





: Bid Price 
Companies Monday Low High 
June 6 1927 1927 





Fl Paso Elec., 7% pf........... 108 105 107 

Elec. Bond & Share, 6% pf.......... 11084 1054 109" 
Elec. Bd. & Sh. Sec.,fcom. $1—no par | 76 67; 76} 
Electric Household Util.t........... @ 14} 11 15} 
Elec. Investors, 6% pf.—no par..... 94 92 94° 
Elec. Investors, com.t—no par... ... 392 323 40} 
Elec. Investors, 10% pd. receipts....m15 .... ..._ 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt., ctfs. pf............ k106 96 106 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt., ctfs.,40% pd...... kK115 103% «115 

Elec. Pwr.& Lt., etfs, full pd........ m114 108} 111} 
Elec. Pwr. & Lt., ctfs., com.—no par. 234 16} 23} 
Bes. Rettig. CAD.. .......00c0csee. 24 223 374 
Elec. Ry. Securities, com.—no par. . . Seti: « =a 
Elec. St. Battery com. $5.25—no par 70} 63) 793 
Elmira Wtr., Lt. &R.R., 7% pt..... 101} 99 1014 
Emerson Elec., pf.......... 0.0008 blll 108} 111% 
BN EWE, BON. Tes. 5 oc scans evas ey 

Engr. Pub. Serv., $7 pf.—nopar.... 104 

Engr. Pub. Serv., com.—no par ..... 27 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, com. $4— 
BP PEER sects ceccddh ebecece dhweks 72 


we 
-_O- 
=. 
- 
23> 
2D 
2S 


Farrpanxs MORSE, 7% pf..... E110 107 





4 112 
F.-M., com.—$3—no par...........% 414 37% 434 
Federal Lt. & Trac., com. $1.40.... 443 374 47 
Federal Lt. & Trac., $6 pf.—no par.. k 97} 914 994 
Ft. Worth Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf........ 111 108 112 
GALveston-HOUSTON ELEC. 

SR Mesled s'sitk® Ep asthyy van nds 2s 66 66 72 
Galveston-Houston Elec., com. 254 22 30} 
Gen. Elec., $3 com.—no par. . . ct oe. 108} 
Gen. Elec., special—6%........... 11% 11t = 119 
Gen. Gas & Elec. (Del.) com. A. 

$1.50—no par ...... se hoe gnome 41§ 34 47} 


Gen. G.&E. (Del.) com. B—no par...m 43 35} 43} 
Gen. G.&E. (Del.) pf. A. $8—no par. K118} 113} 120 
Gen. G.&E. (Del.) pf. A$7—no par.. k107 100 107} 
Gen G.& E. (Del.) pf. B $7........ 104} t 
Gen: Pub. Serv., $7 conv. pf., no par a 102 106 


Gen. Pub. Serv., com., no Wits ace 4 11} 15} 
Ga. Lt., Pwr. & Rys.,6% pt......... 93 87 2 
Ga. Lt., Pwr., & Rys.,com.......... Me. bees cose 
Ss eee ic ss oc cccesases £123 (119 = 123 
Ga. Ry. & Pwr., 7% Dl... .ccccccves 112} 106 110 
Gt. Western.Pwr.,7% pf........... BEE. eeese sae 
Tpano pwr., 7% pt..........0-. 106 103 105 
Ill. No. Utilities, 6% pf...........65 z88 88 92 
Bl, PWe, BIB Fy DE nn 555.0385 0s 100 99 101 
Ingersoll Rand com. $8............. 93 89% 963 


Int. Copuun. Engr., com. $2—no par 


Int. Utilities, Class B—no par....... 7 3 7 
Interstate Pwr., pf.—$7—mno par.... 94 93 98 
Interstate Pub. Serv., 7% pf........ 100 98 994 
Iowa Ry. & Lt., 7% Df... cc ceeee 98 97 99 
Jersey CENTRAL PWR. & LT. F 
SE GMs os Si Ga ds bos Bld es 101 973 103 
Johns-Manville, com.t—no par..... 84 553 56 





Francisco; Pittsburgh; jWashington. kBid price 
tDividend rate variable. 
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Stock Quotations of Electric Light and Power and Manufacturing Companies (Continued) 
(Prices on New York stock market unless otherwise noted. Unless otherwise noted the par, stated, or preference value of stock is $100.) 
Bid Price Bid Price Bid Price 
Companies Monday Low High Companies Monday Low High Companies Monday Low High 
June 6 1927 1927 June 6 1927 1927 June6 1927 1927 
- No. Ohio Trac. $1 SS, ft Fae 99 90 93 Southwestern Lt. & Pwr., B........ 63 60 65 
Kansas CITY PWR. & LT. pf.$7 K115 112 1158 | No: Ont. Lt. & Pwr., "6c bh, ee ay k 93} 84 94} | Southwestern Lt. & Pwr., $6 p . oe 91} 
Kansas Gas & Elec., 7% pf... ...... 107 0g Os, | No. Ont. Lt. & Pwr. 4% com.::::- 4° 73 78° | Southwestern Pwr. & Lt. 7% | ti - £109 103 1 
Kentucky Hydro-E lec, 7% Dt...... @ 95% 943 oF" No. States Pwr., (Del.) 7% pf..... 106 101 104 | Springfield (Mo.) Ry. & Lt., ? bt. 100 95 101 
Kentucky Sec.,6% pf....... ss ; No. States Pwr., (Del.)8% com.... 120 1093 120 Standard Gas & Elec., 8% pf 63% oy 64 
Kentucky Bee., 6% com. con Te Oe 138, No. Texas Elec., 6% pf...........- 70 65 70 Standard Gas & Elec.. ab pt. 109 103 110 
tuc b G7 DE. we eee eee andar com 
pevstone Pwr. & Lt., 18.22 87} 96 98; | No. Texas Elec. com...----.----. ee ne eee ee 65 54 65% 
Oo sie fond ‘Edison, pf—éé—no 1° 
n Islan — 
LacLEDEGASLT., 12% com..... 263, 1732 2674 | GAHIO BRAGS, com. B $4—nopar. 63 74 85 Seiki: <tibes x90 abate = ot 99 101 
Lehigh Pwr. Sec., com. = Dar.. alt 1p sts Ohio Gas & Elec 7% pt..........1 104 95 1034 | Superheater, $6 com.—no par...... Bee eceh hae 
Long Island Ltg., 77% Df.....-..... 4 1 Ohio Pwr., 6% pf 102 96 9 | Syracuse Lighting, 7% pf.......... 105} 103 107 
Long Island Ltg., com.t—no per. 144 139 53 Ohio Puk’men $6 pf. ne 954 95 Syracuse Lighting, 8% pf.......... See aed. “oded 
Los Angeles —— € Elec. om P ef 75° 384 3 199) Ohio Pub. Serv., 7% = 108 103 1084 Syracuse Lighting, 8% com.—nopar 300 
Louisville Gas Ohio 1 River Edison, 7% fe ageeess 1085 103 108} T 
oma Gas lec., 7% pf....- Ag y=? s 
MAN. ELEC. SUPPLY. emp. $5 1), 45 79, p Tenn. Elee. Pwr. oy pt. SIT $8 32 9 
amr eee #2 oS SAS os 910 oP © Fee: 6 . enn. Elec. Pwr., 7% pf.........-:; 1077 103 = 1064 
a Elec., com.t—no par....... k 453 40 46 ACIFIC GAS & ELEC., 6% pt... 26 244 26 
Maytag Mig. com. .50—no pa. 28] 234 321 | Pacifie Gas & Elec. 8% new com... 384 31 393 | Terre Haute, Ind. & keast: Trae., 5% - @ & 
Memphis P. pr. —$7—no par 108} 107 109 Pacific Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf.......... 104 Terre Haute, Ind. ‘a ast. “Sena. coma 1 } 3 
Metropolitan id..’pP—g6—no par.. eee Se Tex. Pwr. & Lt.. 7% Df.-.....--. 09 «106 = 108} 
Metropolitan Ed., pf.—$7—no par.. “107 104 108 | | Dar_....-......, Sgr egee ees ees 75. | Tide Water Pwr. 8% Dh. 108 105 108} 
Metropolitan Ed., com. > we. Oa i arate Penn-Ohio Edison, 7% pf.......... 1044 Timken Roller Bear., com.—$4 Do 
Middle West U tilities, = fe pt. --. 105 105% 113 Penn-Ohio Elec., 7% Pires sv geccces 99 100 105 78 1063 
Middle West Util., jen. . 01204 1174 122 Penn-Ohio Pwr. & Lt., 2% OF 103 Tdledo Raison, 8% pecsecececceccres 1164 115-118 
Middle West Util., came. PS6—no par a113 108 116} Penn-Ohio Pwr. & Lt., 113 Toledo Edison Se Pt peecceseccere 064 104 1064 
Midland Utilities, pr. In. 7% pf....m1l05 98 104 Penn Pwr.& Lt Sino par 108} Toledo Edison’ a Of sevcccccocere £971 95 97 
Midland Utilities, 770 i -A-,...-;4- 4100 962 99) | Bonn Wer. & Pwr. 8% com. new.. ¢ 454 45) 45! | Toledo Ealeon: 6% com.2--.-..... 100 
kee ec y. D a. Co. en. ccc ccc cece » Go COM... eeee a ae ions & 
iiwaukee Elec. Ry. & Lt., 6% pf.. k100 98 101% | Phila. Go. com.—60.........----- 107} 853 110 j Tri-City Ry. & Le, 6% Df....-...- 954 90 97 
Minn. Pwr. ‘it "sa - pak eceete es naa ing HH — Elec. 89 ee oes Fueeaws ¢c a3 = a U 
Miss. Pwr. Lt Decco ccccccecs ortian ec. r. Ce) ree 
Miss. River Pwr., 6% Df........... 101 94 97 | Portland Elec. Pwr., 6% pf........ 7 tS 6 | eee ee eee; ee Se en 
Miss. River Pwr. 3% com. Oe “sine! eek Portland Elec. Pwr.,6% 2d pf...... 50 55 70 United Gas & Elec’ (N. J.) 5% pf. 7 ‘30 ‘73 
Mebew’ Hudson Pwr., lst pf.—$7 Portland Elec. Pwr., com.........- us 22 30 United Gas Impr., 8% com.—50.... 107i 89% 1083 
BE rokss haul tie 9 sn 7a 106 100 109 | Potomac Elec. Pwr., pf............ 108} .... ..-- | nied Lt & Pwr, pe $450 no Di t So) *334 
Mohawk Hudson Pwr., 2d pf.—$7 Pwr. Corp. of N. Y., ‘com. $1—no parm 79 ae United Lt. & Pwr. pt.—$6.50— 
—no par sins atees ate in seeks a S 1s pus: Se Sec., pf.—no ber. Vedbenseauees ; = = 33 oar . Ps 7 87 971 
Mohawk Hudson Pwr., com.—no par m 6 *com.—no par........... F 6 5 8 | g DBF... 1. ess ewe e serene es ¢ 
Montana Pwr., 7% Df.....+.+.+++. 21} 118} 123 | Pubile Serv. of Colorado, 7% of... NOD 99 100 | Vaned b. & S. com. 6 soe. tt ize 
Montana Pwr., a BU disc cleceses 102" 814 104} Pub. Serv. of N. J., 6% pe. —ex. div. k114 1084 115% Utah Pwr. & It.. 7%, pf i tos! 104 1084 
Montreal Pwr., 74% com.......... J 85 See ee Pub. Serv. of N. J. 8% pf..... k131 vit Utica Gas & Elec.. 7% es 05 105 1064 
Mountain States Pwr., 7% pf...... 100} 97 101 P. 8. of N. J., $2 es ae par 45 Utica Gas & Elec. 8% — 200 
Mountain States pwr., com. e coos 185 oes .. | Pub. Serv. of No. Ill., 6% pf.. 1084 Utilities Pwr. & Lt., 7% pf.........%96 93° 100° 
Pub. Serv. of No. Iil., 7% pf 143° | Utilities Pwr. & Lt. com. A $2..... 33¢ 27 34 
P. 8S. of No. Ill., com. $8—no par... Utilities Pwr. & Lt., com. B $1-—no 
Nassave SUFFOLKLTG.,7%pf. 107 98 105 Pub. Serv. of No. Ill., $8 com...... al4i 132 142 par. - 13} 19 
National Carbon, 8% pf........... mi37 1304 137} Pub. Serv. of Okla., 7% RE Bkceece 100 99 eee 5 Rae ececerasesererese seecesoe 
National Elec, Pwe. 7% btl.o...2 Cot Bt Bi | Babee eee oe Oe lorl ws lor | y 
National Elec. Pwr DE. nw ccccee a ‘uget Soun r. 
National Lt. Ht. 4 Pwr. com... 24 .... .... | Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt., $6 pf.— saat ee eT a an ee 
National, Zz wr., > D esses coce. b.. Be ekeccbsdevicasccvesccissons 2 ae Se. ieee eee fee 
Natlonal Pwr. & Lt. bt $7"—no par nine, ih iat Puget Sound Pwr. & it, com... 344 28 344 Vitginia Big. & Bwe., 7% wensere  nadllibes: 
ational Pwr. & Lt. com.t—no par. 238 108 234; --6~~CS*é‘i‘i‘i‘SSC”!”;”;*;™”””~C~™”~””~CO””C”C*™”:*C«*dSC eas Bw, 7% BE. ...-. das a eaide,.0 aaa 
National Pub. Serv.. 7% pf........ 97° 93 100 Virginian Pwr. COM......-++e+eee. 70 
National Pub. Serv.. 7% pte, pf.... 113 108 115 | Rapro (CORP. OF AMER. 
National Pub. Serv., A com. $1.60— Sy ee ere 51% 49 53 Wacner ELEC., 7% pf.......- b88 68 90 
BD oi eee Se de take ve medias k 21} 18; 22% | Radio Corp. of Amer.,com.—no par. 49 41% 56! | wagner Elec., com.—no par.. . 6 36% 184 393 
National Pub. Serv., B com.—no par k 18 14 204 Republic Ry. & Lt., Bt. . bs ok behaves? R120..... =... Washington Ry. & Elec., 5% com. DOES cove seen 
Nebraska Pwr., 7% pf............. 41094 106 108} Republic Ry. & Lt.. com........... R135 112 135 Washington Ry.& Elec. B% pf.. an ees We 
Nevada-Calif. Elec., com.......... k 28} 25 31 Rochester Gas & Elec. ¢ 6° oP k103 101 =103} Washington Wtr. Pwr.. 8% com.... 150 136 ° 140 
New Brunswick Pwr., 4% pf....... Pe tee Mach Rochester Gas & Elec., 77 .. F106 105 107 West Penn Elec., 7% pf . 109 102 110 
New Eng. Pub. Serv., pr. In. pf. w.. 100 984 101 Rochester Gas & Elec., 6% & &. 103 101} 1033 | west Penn Elec., ci. . 107 97% 110 
New Eng. Pub. Serv., pf. $7.. 97 (95 973 West Penn Pwr., ie of 117 111 118 
- Orleans Pub. Serv.—7% pf.... 104 103 105 West Penn Pvr., 107 100} 108 
N.Y. & Queens Elec. Lt. & Pwr., Sarety CABLE, com. $4....... 71% 528 71t | west Virginia Lt., Ht. Pwr, 7% pt. 93 94 96 
RR « «hs whed x adeeb «94.5 0 6:0 90 691 95 San Joaquin Lt. & Pwr., 7% pr. pf. 106 105 108 West Va. Utilities, 7% pf.—50..... 493 48 514 
N. Y. Central Elec., 7% pf.......-- 102 102 104 St. Joseph Ry., L., H. & P., 5% pfi.. 72) 7 73 Western Pwr., 7% Df.............. k99 98 101} 
Newport News & Hampton Ry., Gas a ree 5 5% 10% | Western States Gas & Elec.,7% pf. 100 96 100} 
Tes OT) COUR s cc scene tees 309 Sierra Pacific Elec.. 2% com....... 27: 26% 28% | western States Gas &Elec.com... 21 .... .. 
Newport News & Hampton Ry., Gas Sioux City Gas & Elec., 7% pf..... 103 99 1014 | Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg., 8% com. 
a ae in at oft ra** 3, “eek “901 Southeastern Pwr. & Lt., pf.—$7 nos ME eee ee 64 67$ 7723 
lagara Falls Pwr o pt.— 29 BOOED ccccgccctevaccccscevaces es ‘ 
Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pwr.,7% pf. 111 110} 113° Southeastern Pwr. & Lt., pte. pf....% 80 .... eae poe. eee <e * e k314 304 343 
No. Amer., 6% pf.—50............ rk 52 650 52 yey are Pwr. & Lt., com.—no Weston Pelee. Instrument, com.—no 
No. Amer., com.—10—ex. div... ... i ae a Ser 38 29 EB eto. ee ee 15} 15 18 
No. Amer. Edison, $6 pf.—no par.. 101! 964 101} so” Calif, Edison, 8% pf.........-- 360-36 38 wheeling Elec., 6% pf....... jaa 97 
No. Caro. Pub. Serv., pf.—$7—no par 99 93 100 So. Calif. Edison, 7% pf........... k28 273 283 Worthington Pump, . = 59} 46 594 
ee F aa com. had sa ole iba saa 18} og == — 8% pf aa hhhenes oe oes k 3a ati 36} Worthington Pump, 6% 52 «40 52 
No. Indiana Public Service (amas ) 104 o a ison, 8% Com......... 
No.N. Y. Utilities, 7% pf......... 1054 103. 1054 | Southern Cities Utilities, 7% pf. ss te aay | Ce ree oe er 
No. Ohio Pwr., com no par ie 10; 9F 13? | Southern Cities Utilities, com. $4. "| ee ae eS 
No. Ohio Trac. & Lt, re 80 78 81 Soumeunate's Lt. & Pwr., A $3..... 63 60 65 Yate & TOWNE com. o5—S6.. rk 81 70} 81 





Stock Exchange: aChicago; bSt. Louis; ePhiladelphia; dBoston; eBaltimore; { Montreal : gCincinnati; ASan ‘Francisco; ‘Pittsburgh; Washington. kBid price 


Saturday, June 4. IBid price Tuesday, June 7. mLatest quotations available. Dividend rate variable. 


pacity are scattered on rivers and 
Streams from coast to coast which are 
hot as yet recorded and which will be- 
come available for tabulation only as 











TABLE II—AVAILABLE AND DEVELOPED 
WATER POWERS IN CANADA 





Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 Per Cent Efficiency 
A 


At J 
Ordinary Ordinary Turbine, 
Minimum 6-Mo. Installa- 
, Flow, Flow, tion, 
Province Hp. Hp. Hp. 
titel penne 1,931,142 5,103 460 460,562 
fort: 475,281 = 1,137,505 34,107 
i atchew: an.... 513,481 1,087,756 35 
Dntitoba -seeee 3,270,491 5,769,444 227,125 
Ostario ....... 4,950,300 6,808,190 1,790,588 
‘ lebec see 6,915,244 11,640,052 1,915,443 
a Brunswick.. 50,406 120,807 47,231 
Nova Scotia... .. 20,751 128,264 65,702 
mince Edward 
y Island : 3,000 5,270 2,274 
ukon and North- 
west Territories 125,220 275,250 13,199 
Totals... .., 18,255,316 32,075,998 4,556,266 
—_—_—_ 


ee 








more detailed survey work is finished. 

Since an analysis of existing installa- 
tions shows that satisfactory results 
are obtained with developments up to 
30 per cent greater than the six months’ 
flow power, the conclusion is reached 
that the present recorded water-power 
resources of the Dominion will permit 
of a turbine installation of 41,700,000 
hp. Present development is only 11 
per cent of this amount. Even in the 
more populous provinces only a frac- 
tion of the available resources has been 
developed. 

Table I shows that notwithstanding 
the huge consumption of power in the 
pulp and paper industry and the very 
common practice in that industry of 
developing power sites for the private 
use of specific establishments, nearly 81 
per cent of the entire installed turbine 
horsepower is in central electric sta- 
tions. The pulp and paper industry ac- 
counts for 11.6 per cent and other in- 
dustries for 7.5 per cent. 


In proportion to population the in- 
stalled turbine capacity in Canada ex- 
ceeds that in the United States almost 
in the ratio of 5 to 1; in Canada it 
amounts to 0.485 hp. per capita; in the 
United States it is approximately 0.1 
hp. per capita. 

> 

Electrical Testing Laboratories In- 
crease Capital.—The Electrical Testing 
Laboratories, New York, have filed a 
certificate in the office of the Secretary 
of State increasing their capital stock 
from $480,000 to $1,000,000. 


Southern California Edison Bonds 
Added to Legal List.—The Commis- 
sioner of Banks of the State of Massa- 
chusetts has issued a bulletin announc- 
ing that the 6 per cent refunding mort- 
gage bonds, due 1943, and the 5 per cent 
refunding mortgage bonds, due 1951, of 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany are considered legal as savings- 
bank investments. 
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Manufacturing and Markets 


Manufacturers’ Exhibit Remarkably Good 


Nearly Two Hundred Separate Entries Attract Delegates to the 
N.E.L.A. Convention, Every Available Foot of Space Being 
Occupied and 40 Displays Crowded Out 


OMMENTS made on all sides ac- 

claimed the remarkably fine exhibit 
of the manufacturers at the fiftieth 
convention of the National Electric 
Light Association. The exhibit left 
nothing to be desired on the part of 
delegates, whether they were interested 
in problems of generation or distribu- 
tion or in the large and growing field 
of merchandising. Actual working 
devices, models, cut-away sections, ani- 
mated diagrams, photographs, draw- 
ings and motion pictures all played 
their part in giving to the engineer and 
the commercial man a clear picture of 
the developments in all branches of the 
industry, besides pointing a way to 
future improvements. No further attes- 
tation of the interest of the visitors 
was needed than to walk through the 
aisles and see the number of people in 
each booth earnestly discussing their 
problems with the manufacturer. 


ALL AVAILABLE SPACE OCCUPIED 


There were 195 entries at this con- 
vention, as compared with 184 last year 
and 138 in the year previous, both of 
these exhibits having also been held at 
Atlantic City. About 75,000 sq.ft., all 
the available space, was occupied, and 
about 40 manufacturers who were de- 
sirous of exhibiting were unable to ob- 
tain space owing to delay in making 
reservations. 

Delegates interested in the commer- 
cial development of the industry found 
a most complete line of appliances at- 
tractively displayed and supplemented 
by charts and other aids for sales de- 
velopment. New developments in a 
number of appliances were displayed, 
and the range manufacturers, evidenc- 
ing the greater interest being taken 
by the central-station men, had a very 
complete exhibit of electric ranges. One 
company for the first time showed a 
combination range and water heater 
connected with a load regulator to 
limit the maximum demand and yet 
provide full service to the householder. 
Other electric water-heating appliances 
were shown, and electric typewriters as 
well as various types of accounting and 
billing machines also attracted the at- 
tention of men of the industry. 

Grouped together on the pier were 
the exhibits of most of the electri- 
cal refrigerator manufacturers. These 
were larger and even more compre- 
hensive than they were in 1926, and 
the booths were very artistically deco- 
rated. Features of these exhibits in- 


cluded ELECTRICAL WORLD charts on 
the electric refrigeration industry and 
its relation to the power companies. 
The electric refrigeration manufac- 
turers displayed models to meet all 
kinds 


and varieties of refrigeration 


needs. Besides units for domestic 
purposes, large cabinets for commercial 
uses were on display. One manufac- 
turer showed a dairy cooler for re- 
ducing the temperature of new milk 
and preserving dairy products on the 
farm. Such displays as this indicate 
the increasing opportunities for the 
power companies in the merchandising 
of electrical refrigeration ir. the farm 
electrification field. 

A diversified line of power equip- 
ment was on display. Increasing in- 
terest is being shown in mercury-arc 


Value of Electrical Exports for April, 1927, Compared with 


rectifier equipment, and one manufac. 
turer showed a line of steel-clad switch 
gear. High-tension switching equip. 
ment still continues to command in- 
terest, and a good deal of eyuipment 
was on display. A 6,000-amp. solenoid- 
operated air circuit breaker showed 
the trend in air-circuit-breaker appli- 
cations to voltages of 550 and below. 
Good displays of insulators in many 
varieties were also a notable item. 


NEw Motor EQUIPMENT 


There was’ more than one exhibit of 
self-ventilated motors, and these stirred 
the interest of the delegates. The in- 
creasing attention being paid to line 
disturbances was stressed in an exhibit 
of a controller manufacturer who dis- 
played a new line of starters and a 
line-drop time-delay relay for the pro- 


Corresponding Month in 1926 


(Issued by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 





Articles ———-~ April———~ 
Generators: — April — Articles 1926 1927 

Direct-current: 1926 1927 Searchlights and projectors. . . $33,725 $108,0% 
Under 500 kw........... $65,651 $126,851 | Motor-driven household devices 161,114 240,816 
500 kw. and over........ Dae ewtade Domestic heating and cooking 

Alternating-current: RR RT re 120,618 141,378 
Under 2,000 kva........ 19,884 33,139 | Industrial electric furnaces and 
2,000 kva. and over...... 99,073 21,630 SUNN F555 Gargts takes oa 27,528 29,038 

Steam turbo-generator sets. 283,820 85,238 | Therapeutic apparatus, X-ray 

Accessories and parts for machines, galvanized and fa- 
generators....... eae 95,249 70,841 radic batteries, etc......... 129,346 147,666 

Self-contained lighting out- Signal and communication de- 

Re Sis 2 hudtas EWES 98, 836 111,148 vices: 
Batteries: Radio apparatus: 

Flashlight batteries........ 123,718 193,235 Transmitting sets and parts 37,654 38,379 

Other primary batteries... . 186,958 246,515 Receiving sets............. 111,692 211,029 

Storage batteries.......... 333,465 362,445 Ps sc 0G iin a whe, ches 69,406 78,998 

Transforming or converting Receiving-set components 149,704 175,261 
apparatus: Receiving-set accessories. 127,069 160,927 

Power transformers........ 133,029 84,002 Telegraph apparatus....... 72,695 60,847 

Other transformers........ 159,481 110,727 Telephone apparatus: 

Rectifiers, double - current Telephone instruments... 78,725 26,311 
and motor - generators, Telephone switchboards. . 42,065 120,451 
dynamotors, synchronous Other telephone equip- 
and other converters... .. 63,937 75,253 eee 3 326,086 236,214 

Transmission and distribution Railway signals, switches and 
apparatus: attachments......... a 104,237 59,836 

Switchboard panels, except Bells, buzzers, annunciators 
ee rr ee 288,166 81,829 — fo errr eo 35,046 37,813 

Switches and circuit break- Other electric apparatus: 
ers over 10 amp...... 289,180 151,816 Spark plugs, magnetos and 

Fuses and fuse blocks.. . 27,923 28,719 other ignition apparatus. 260,806 169,80! 

Watt-hour and other meas- Insulating material........ 154,467 = 152,190 
uring meters......... $i 45,526 41,774 Metal conduit, outlet and 

Volt, watt and ampere switch boxes............ 85,140 87,819 
meters and other record- Sockets, receptacles and 
ing, indicating and testing lighting switches........ 154,524 151,508 
memeeeee. .... <5 ss. a 161,804 153,943 Electric lighting fixtures, 

Lightning arresters, chok interior and street....... 271,894 158,226 
coils, reactors and other Other wiring supplies and 
protective devices....... 76,885 40,308 line materials........... 114,299 135,238 

Motors, starters and controllers: Other electrical apparatus, 

Motors, under | hp........ 168,475 243,098 not elsewhere specified. . . 672,272 682,795 

Stationary motors: Rubber and friction tape..... 34,235 43,134 
2. OSS 294,595 400,683 | Globes and shades for fighting : 
Yee 109,777 16,638 NN issn av ona teas : 43,416 51,15 

Railway motors........... 47,368 86,262 | Electrical glassware except for : 

Electric locomotives: OS EER ee 48,057 14,11 
Oe nnn a5 ct kt dea 321,145 259,771 | Electrical porcelain: 14 
Mining and industrial... . 111,965 52,714 For less than 6,600 volts. . . 104,556 59,8 ‘5 

Starting and _ controlling For 6,600 volts and over... 54,943 69,98 
equipment for industrial Carbons, carbon brushes and 
nk sek chiens 112,128 91,792 electrodes: 

Starting and_ controlling Electrodes for electric fur- 13 
equipment for electric NLT IT Ge Sede 191,302 Paty 
railway and vehicle motors 19,000 3,660 Other carbon products.... . 109,832  103,1 

Portable electric tools...... 56,782 58,503 | Insulated wire and cable (iron 127 

Accessories and parts for WEED Vin far cclg ss ob 11,604 I es 
CO eee ae 242,749 186,161 | Copper, bare wire........... 230,127 139, 

Electric appliances: Copper, insulated wire and 543 

Electric eo OG; 7O7>- VES NES 1 MANOR. . < Mik aan cs. dees 532,376 461, 

Electric lamps: Refrigeration sets up to | ton 087 
Metal-filament.......... 132,158 REA SES 1 scmety.. 222 ins. cc cules. | a 
Other electric lamps... .. 28,052 35,219 seer ee 

52 Sega s seco ee ak ee ere er $9,302,000 $8,681, 


_—_—> 
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June 11, 1927 


tection of a number of motors. The 
starter shown was a combined auto- 
transformer and primary-resistance 
type, and its smooth action was dis- 
played to good advantage by means of 
an oscillograph. 

Combustion-control equipment came 
in for a great deal of attention and 
two companies displayed large oil 
circuit breakers. It was the consensus 
of opinion that the exhibits had reached 
a high degree of perfection and that 
they were in themselves sufficient to 
bring large numbers of electrical men 
to the convention. 





Poles Purchased in 1925 


Utilities Except Railroads Increase 
Purchases Slightly—Use of Pine 
Poles Shows Large Gain 


HE number of poles purchased in 

1925 was 3,281,514, an increase of 
7.2 per cent as compared with 3,060,794 
in 1923, according to figures given by 
the Department of Commerce in its 
census of cross-ties and poles pur- 
chased and preserved. The number 
reported as purchased by electric rail- 
roads and electric light and power com- 
panies and by telephone and telegraph 


TABLE I—POLES PURCHASED FOR 
SPECIFIED YEARS, 1906-1925 


Year Number of Poles 
Rs. > abreast pil Sa a 3,281,514 

1923 i . cider 3,060,794 

1915 pte Ah We eee aly naeees 4,077,964 

911 eaten ‘ 3,418,020 

1910 ie Diels haat 3,870,694 

1909 : x sa 3,738,740 

1908 eos ia > ae 3,249,154 

1907 ES iy aol a oe es 3,507,998 

CS 2 x. S\ at Oe wets oiee ed 


3,574,666 





companies shows a slight increase over 
the corresponding figures for the pre- 
vious census, while the number re- 
ported by steam railroads shows a 
small decrease. The number of chest- 
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TABLE II—NUMBER OF TREATED AND UNTREATED POLES PURCHASED BY CLASSES OF 
CONSUMERS AND BY KINDS OF WOOD, 1925 





Electric Railroads and 





Light and Power Telephone and Tele- Steam-Railroad 
Kind of Wood Total Companies graph Companies Companies 

Treated Untreated Treated Untreated Treated Untreated 

RD Gh 2 isthe ole ORS 3,281,514 928,131 676,730 780,975 675,042 59,416 161,220 

Ge et iach vo Gad 1,692,870 652,003 299,968 355,659 332,152 10,544 42,544 

Western red cedar..... < 1,044,294 589,732 195,456 170,562 56,455 6,951 25,138 

Northern white cedar.... 571,295 55,989 65,980 179,290 252,176 3,593 14,267 

Southern white cedar*.. . 47,591 3,789 28,537 908 See wud Was 1,774 

Southern red cedar... ... 29,690 2,493 9,995 4,899 See kes 1,365 

776,263 34,237 294,263 96,637 302,134 717 48,275 

675,730 239,539 10,666 325,553 4,812 42,355 52,805 

101,720 1,763 63,596 746 Se 8 esas 6,973 

10,166 188 eS ae 12 5,800 4,041 

5,541 50 See: ser es a. ou caea 4,287 

5,227 74 167 1,028 Se Svan ea 72 

1,990 20 SE gastos MDX "> sasha chile ba eee 

Spruce 1,379 255 149 152 ae . 6. wees 673 

PPS ohn cn ore yes 10,628 2 5,835 1,200 vo ree 1,550 


* Includes juniper. 


nut poles purchased in 1925 decreased 
4 per cent as compared with the num- 
ber purchased in 1923, while the num- 
ber of pine poles increased 67.9 per 
cent. This substantial gain is prob- 
ably owing to the increasing use of 
preservatives. 

Cedar, including Western red, North- 
ern white, Southern white, Southern 
red and juniper, continued to be the 
principal timber used for poles. Cedar 
contributed 51.6 per cent of the total, 
and Western red contributed 61.7 per 
cent of the cedar. Oak, though once 
among the important timbers, has al- 
most ceased to be used for poles. In 
this survey virtually all large con- 
sumers reported, but no attempt was 
made to collect data as to purchases by 
small rural telephone companies. The 
accompanying tables give the number 
of poles purchased by years, the num- 
ber of poles purchased by kinds of 
wood and the number of treated and 
untreated poles purchased by classes 
of consumers and by kinds of wood. 
The bulletin issued by the Department 
of Commerce also contains tables cov- 





Delinquent Electrical Accounts 


(Data Supplied by National Electrical Credit Association) 





NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS REPORTED 














Per Cent Per Cent 
Increase Increase 
a -———April-—_—-. or Four Months—. or 
, Division 1926 1927 Decrease 1926 1927 Decrease 
RE Pe rk | 474 453 —4, 43 1,576 1,587 — .571 
Middle and Southern Atlantic........... 237 167 —29.5 803 669 —16.6 
| RS iene ok Glia ae on 88 119 +35.2 365 554 +51.7 
MEAG: so Gites. ches Meet ee 47 26 —44.6 124 74 —40.3 
BI Lis «55 PR eae hac oo mers, 1,035 1,171 +13.1 3,811 4,030 + 5.75 
Total... .. ee ee watirsn oy ae 1,936 + 2.92 6,679 6,894 + 3.22 
— 
TOTAL AMOUNTS REPORTED 
Per Cent Per Cent 
; Increase Increase 
“ —-——April-———~ or -—Four Months— or 
; ivision 1926 1927 Decrease 1926 1927 Decrease 
oH York ere Nee a ee Cee ee $71,926 — 0.115 $233,075 $248,307 + 6.53 
Ne dle and Southern Atlantic........ 26,621 20,296 —23.7 78,710 82,443 + 4.74 
New England... isa Gites ee ental 8,023 13,050 +62.6 34,602 60,296 +74.2 
one MOMAY.. 5320S s6 oct 2 oh tae 11,940 4,149 —65.2 23,821 10,078 —57.7 
RS ees eo ac ela) Re 138,058 + 5.37 398,735 475,293 +19.2 
Total in, scenes eeiee a $249,818 $247,479 — 0.856 $768,943 $876,417 +13.9 








AVERAGE AMOUNTS 


Divisi -———— April———_ -—Four Months— 
, 1926 1926 1927 
RN. yee Ga Ute Rites Pda at's ie $152 $158 $148 $158 
Middle and Southern Atlantic................. 112 1a 98 123 
NS SIE id 6G CU chnn.n'e ds ck ahs 91 109 95 108 

BNO, at cee oct ont tee 254 159 192 136 
Ss .. ccvedien wees use dalbe a cies Case eee 126 118 105 118 


EE 


aS ae 


ering the number of treated and un- 
treated poles purchased, by kinds of 
wood and by lengths; the average cost 
of poles purchased, by kinds of wood 
and by lengths, and the average cost 


TABLE III—POLES PURCHASED, BY KINDS 
OF WOOD, FOR 1925, 1923 AND 1909 





Kind of Wood 1925 1923 1909 
Cedar®....... . * 1,692,870 1,704,247 2,483,406 
Chestnut..... ; 776,263 808,509 608,066 
Wed. 0s va4% 675,730 402,393 179,586 
oO eee 101,720 73,403 77,677 
Doug.as fir...... 10,166 38,052 24,877 
SG aiid « o0 02s 5,541 8,750 236,842 
Redwood....... 5,227 13,770 23,145 
pee ee ee 1,990 1,797 10,463 
GR cc ciceed 1,379 1,841 11,423 
Allother....... 10,628 8,032 8,,.55 
SOME. okcn8 <,. 3,281,514 3,060,794  3,738,74: 


* Includes juniper. 


of treated and untreated poles pur- 
chased, by kinds of wood and bv 
lengths. 





Russia Establishes Credit in 
American Market 


Fox Brothers International Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the exporting firm 
of Fox Brothers & Company, Inc., 126 
Lafayette Street, New York, announces 
that arrangements have been made 
with banking interests in New York 
and London which will insure a credit 
against acceptance documents on Rus- 
sian purchases to the amount of 
$5,000,000 for the current year. Under 
this arrangement American exporters 
will be paid in cash for Russian pur- 
chases. It is stated that the corpora- 
tion was formed to facilitate purchases 
of engineering equipment and other 
things of which the Soviet government 
is in urgent need in the American 
market. 

Under existing economic and indus- 
trial conditions the Russian govern- 
ment cannot pay cash for its require- 
ments, and American manufacturers do 
not feel warranted in extending the 
long-term credits that are necessary. 
John J. Teal, vice-president of the cor- 
poration, says there is a strong senti- 
ment in Russia for goods of American 
manufacture, especially in lines of me- 
chanical equipment. 
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Business Conditions 





ODERATE activity is reported 

in electrical business circles in 

all parts of the country, al- 
though inquiries as a rule exceed orders. 
In New England trade is in fair volume; 
small motors are in demand in the 
New York district; orders are fair in 
some equipment lines in the South- 
east; improvement is noted in the St. 
Louis territory, where the restoration 
of lines damaged by the floods is a 
prominent factor; other parts of the 
Middle West report quiet conditions 
with underlying optimism, and sales of 
consequence are noted on the Pacific 
Coast, particularly in the northern 
regions. 

Manufacturers express the opinion 
that business conditions are good, 
although competition is very keen, so 
that the company which wants to secure 
business has ‘had to apply intensive 
sales efforts. There are indications of 
prices being forced down. No reason 
for any change in present conditions 
could be foreseen, and manufacturers 
are looking for continued good sales. 
Especial interest was noted in the out- 
look in the appliance field, where a 
rapidly growing demand is anticipated 
owing to the greater interest being 
displayed by utility men. 


Copper Prices Hold Firm— 
Lead and Zine Active 


Copper sales did not amount to any- 
thing this week, but prices held firm, 
being in fact slightly higher than a 
week ago. A little copper was sold at 
128 cents, delivered, on Thursday of 
last week, but since then the level has 
been 12 cents, with 12% cents and as 
high as 13 cents secured in the Middle 
West. The foreign market has been 
dull this week. Not in months, how- 
ever, has the lead market been so ac- 
tive. Total sales of zinc, too, have 
been unusually large, and prices have 
advanced another seventeen and one- 
half points. Prompt tin advanced a 
little, with reasonably good demand. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 


June 2,1927. June 9,1927 


Cents per Cents per 
Pound Pound 

Depges cestetytle.. vs 12.725 12.70 
Lead, Am. S. & R. price 6.40 6.40-6.45 
pS Ee 12} 12% 
Nickel, ingot.......... 35 35 
MRSS 6.45 6.25-6.65 
pee 673 68 
Aluminum, 99 per cent 26 26 


Base copper price June 9, 1927, 143 cents. 


Electrical Outlook Good 
in New England 


Trade continues in fair volume in 
New England, with many negotiations 
under way for apparatus and steady 
movement of line material, small 
transformers and motors. The Bos- 
ten Edison company has bought ten 
electric road trucks from the Walker 
Vehicle Company, nine of these being 
1,500-lb. trucks for lighter installation 
and distribution system work and one 
a 4,000-Ib. unit for underground utility 


work. A local baking concern is con- 
sidering the possibilities of ten electric 
road trucks for its use. Industria! 
heating is active, with special interest 
in monotype pots for newspaper use, 
and a 320-kw. furnace for heat treat- 
ing in the metal industry was expected 
to be placed in the Boston district this 
week. Eight carload orders for 10-kv. 
to 15-kv. cable were placed with one 
jobber last week for central-station 
use, and poles are moving well. Inside 
wiring supplies are less active, but ap- 
pliances are in fair request. Electric 
range and refrigerator sales are run- 
ning well above last year. 


Good Demand for Small Motors 
in New York District 


Sales to central-station companies in 
the New York district are generally 
quiet in nearly all lines, and no great 
change in the situation is indicated by 
the inquiries received for quotations. 
Buying is generally limited to indi- 
vidual orders of comparatively small 
amounts. In the industrial field the 
demand for small and medium-sized 
motors for general purposes continues 
good, and motors for pumps and re- 
frigerators are finding a ready market. 
Fan motors are slow, weather condi- 
tions generally limiting this demand. 
One manufacturer of motors reports 
sales for May exceeding by 25 per cent 
sales for the corresponding month last 
year. Control apparatus sales are slow. 


Inquiries Plentiful in the 
Southeastern States 


Inquiries and prospective business 
rather than orders placed were the out- 
standing features in the electrical field 
in the Southeast last week. A reason- 
ably satisfactory volume of small-size 
orders was, however, reported. Cen- 
tral-station purchases are considerably 
off, the largest two reported last week 
being for poles, one amounting to some- 
thing over $6,000 and the other to 
$4,000. Fair orders are being given 
for line-construction materials, trans- 
formers, meters and incandescent lamps, 
with purchases of electric ginning 
equipment and lightning arresters sat- 
isfactory. One power company in the 
section is in the market for $150,000 
worth of switchboard and substation 
equipment, and orders on this require- 
ment should be placed within the im- 
mediate future. Orders were placed 
recently for 200 “white-way” posts for 
installation in one Florida town and 
200 posts for several small towns in the 
same state. Activities in the industrial 
field are quite well sustained, one 
contract closed recently covering the 
electrification of a Georgia textile mill, 
the construction of three mill village 
distribution systems and the wiring of 
500 mill village houses. A foundry and 


pipe manufacturing concern is increas- 
ing its plant capacity to the extent of 
involving the purchase of $9,000 worth 
of substation equipment and -wiring 
supplies. There is in prospect a partial 
textile plant electrification which will 
call for transformers, motors and wir- 
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ing materials amounting to $25,000 
and contract for this job is expected to 
be let within the next two weeks. An 
addition to another textile mill in this 
section will involve the purchase of 
electrical equipment totaling more than 
$30,000, and an announcement will un. 
doubtedly be made in the coming month, 


Underlying Optimism Discerned 
in Middle West 


General business in the Middle West 
continues about the same this week as 
last. The volume of business is not 
large but a substantial amount is ap- 
parently being transacted. The rail- 
roads felt a slight decline in car load- 
ings and the steel industry decreased 
production a little. General trade is de- 
cidedly spotty with many variations ap- 
parent. Mercantile reports indicate a 
decrease in the volume of business. 
Utility companies are giving particu- 
lar attention to expenditures and a 
conservative hand-to-mouth policy is 
being pursued. Equipment is being 
scheduled for delivery later in the 
year and in some cases as late as 1929, 
Payroll reductions are being put into 
effect where possible, one utility com- 
pany scheduling a 5 per cent reduction 
in payrolls for the month of June. 
Despite many adverse indications an‘ 
conditions, there is, however, an ru 
derlying current of optimism, and al- 
though the situation is not thoroughly 
understood, it is felt that business will 
soon take a turn for the better. The 
jobber’s business generally follows 
other lines of trade. Business is not 
good, neither is it bad. It is simply 
harder to obtain. Considerable munic- 
ipal business is reported, together with 
a substantial amount of railroad busi- 
ness. Appliances continue to move 
quite readily, with a steady demand for 
vacuum cleaners and washing machines. 
Prices remain generally firm. 


Repairing Flood Damage 
in Missouri District 


Conditions in general throughout the 
St. Louis district seem to be somewhat 
improved. One of the large railway 
systems purchased a 1,500-kw. turbo- 
generator, costing about $30,000. A 
1,000-kw. generating unit for the 
southwestern part of the district was 
sold, the price being over $10,000. One 
of the largest lead-mining companies 
in southeast Missouri bought a number 
of motors, among them two 200-hp. 
low-speed machines, the total amount of 
the order, including control apparatus, 
being about $5,000. The city of St. 
Louis has purchased a 1,000-kw. gas0- 
line-electric unit, costing $8,000, for 
the new low-service pumping station. 
Medium-sized motors for industrial 
plants have been moving in_ better 
volume than previous periods reported 
in May. Recent storms in Hannibal, 
Mo., have put nearly the entire electric 
distribution system on the ground, and 
one jobber is shipping a carload of wire 
and miscellaneous line material for the 
necessary repairs. Although the high 
water in the Mississippi River 4 
tributaries did not do a great deal of 
damage to distribution lines, one power 
company reports a loss of at east 
$250,000 in business on account of i 
dustrial plants being closed. 
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Worth-While Sales on Pacific 
Coast, Though Market Is Quiet 


Except for sales of machinery and 
power apparatus, the past week would 
be characterized as slow by all 
pranches of the industry on the Pacific 
Coast. Machinery sales include several 


- drilling and pumping motors, sizes 35 


hp. to 15 hp. double rating—sales that 
were unexpected in the present state of 
oil overproduction. Three hundred as- 
sorted distribution transformers, sizes 
14 kw. to 200 kw., were sold by one 
manufacturer during the week. Two 
street-lighting jobs are reported, one of 
49, another of 40 units, averaging 
about $6,000 for each job. A Hono- 
lulu office building has ordered a main 
distributing frame and sixteen panels, 
value $3,500. A San Francisco jobber 
bought 700 assorted trickle chargers, 
value $5,000. Other sales included 600 
house-type 5-amp. watt-hour meters, 
value $6,000, for installation in the 
Bay cities, and the following additions 
and betterments to various central sta- 
tions and substations: A 25,000-kva., 
100,000-volt, three-phase transformer, 
value $50,000; two circuit breakers, 
11,000 volts, value $4,500; a 154,000- 
volt circuit breaker, value $22,500, and 
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two industrial feeder regulators, 385 
kva., 11,000 volts, total value $20,000. 

Despite reported quiet conditions in 
the electrical motor and apparatus field 
in Seattle and the Puget Sound dis- 
trict, several sales of consequence were 
made in the past week, including a 
6,000-kw. steam turbine to the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company at Long View, 
an enlargement of. its power plant; 
a 1,000-kw. steam turbine for a lumber 
mill at Condon, Ore., this order also 
including 20 motors; a 500-hp. super- 
synchronous motor for a flour mill in 
Tacoma; three 40-hp. motors for a 
fruit warehouse in eastern Washing- 
ton and 16 small motors for a green 
planing mill in Everett. The Tum- 
water Paper Company at Olympia, 
Wash., has specifications out for trans- 
formers, switchboards, pumps, motors, 
etc., for a plant under construction and 
expects to award contracts shortly. 
The city of Seattle last week awarded 
contract for stranded copper wire and 
is taking bids for 4,000 insulators and 
a 130-ton electric hoist and traveling 
platform to cost between $25,000 and 
$30,000. Bids will be opened June 14. 
The wire market is reported weak with 
no movement of consequence in im- 
mediate prospect. 





Activities of the Trade 





Westinghouse Gets Order for 
Brooklyn Edison Unit 


The Brooklyn Edison Company an- 
nounced this week that it had placed 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company an order for the 
new turbo-generator for its Hudson 
Avenue station foreshadowed in the 
ELECTRICAL WORLD for May 21 (page 
1082). This unit, the fifth to be in- 
stalled, will have a rating of about 
108,000 kw. and will thus be one of the 
largest in the world, outranking unit 
No. 4 at Hudson Avenue by more than 
25 per cent. The unit will be of the 
cross-compound type and will operate 
under 400 Ib. steam pressure at 725 
deg. F. superheat. Shipment will be- 
gin next spring, and the unit should be 
in operation by July 1, 1928. 

Qe 

The Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, announces that the Big Three 
Welding & Equipment Company of Fort 
Worth and Houston, Tex., which is 
the Texas and Oklahoma distributor for 
Stable-Arc” welders manufactured by 
the company, is opening its third ware- 
house branch at 1 North Frankfort 
Street, Tulsa, Okla. The company 
states that stocks of welders and ser- 
Vice parts are carried at all three 
branches of the distributor company. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company announces that it is 
Now manufacturing at its Mansfield 
(Ohio) plant a new electric change- 
house heater, known as type HA, for 
Use in building and construction work 
and for change houses in the oil and 
mining fields. 

The Norge Corporation, Detroit, an- 
Nounces the appointment of A. E. Bot- 
tonfield as general sales manager. Mr. 
ttonfield has been engaged in elec- 


tric refrigeration sales work for the 
last nine years and recently was con- 
nected with one of the older companies 
as its distributor in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory. 

The Liberty Gauge & Instrument 
Company, Cleveland, announces four 
new twin hot plates of the general util- 
ity type. 

The General Electric Company an- 
nounces the appointment of H. A. Couse, 
a member of the law department, as 
general counsel of the incandescent- 
lamp department, with offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City; Philip D. 
Reed as associate with Mr. Couse, and 
F. H. Babcock, of the central-station 
department, as assistant to Charles W. 
Appleton, who was recently elected 
vice-president in charge of general re- 
lations with public utilities. 


Mathias Klein & Sons, 3200 Belmont 
Avenue, Chicago, has placed on the 
market the “Chicago” fish-tape puller 
for use as a “come-along” for fish tape. 


Schleicher, Inc., Gary, Ind., has placed 
on the market a complete line of elec- 
tric air heaters, known as the “Slyker” 
heaters, suitable for use in heating 
buildings. 

The Frank Adams Electric Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of panelboards, 
stage-lighting equipment, etc. an- 
nounces that the Square D Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario, will 
handle its products in Toronto and 
Montreal, assembling them in the plant 
at Walkerville. 


The North East Electric Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been awarded the 
John Price Wetherill medal by the 
Franklin Institute in recognition of the 
company’s electric power drive for 
typewriters. Russell G. Thompson, en- 
gineer of the company, was in Phila- 


1809 


delphia to receive the award and re- 
ceived honorable mention from the com- 
mittee for his work in the development 
of the machine. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company has received three 
orders for supervisory control equip- 
ment from the Los Angeles Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, the Illinois Power & 
Light Company and the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Company. The syn- 
chronous visual type of control will be 
used in two of these installations and 
the other will be of. the direct-wire su- 
pervisory type. The company has also 
received a contract from the Kentucky 
Hydro- Electric Company for com- 
plete automatic switching and super- 
visory control equipment for the Ken- 
tucky River station at Dam No. 7. 


The Benjamin Electric Manufacturing 
Company, 120 South Sangamon Street, 
Chicago, has placed on the market a 
focusing type of floodlight unit for 
mounting close to vertical surfaces. 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., have placed on the market 
the “Midnight Sunlight,” a giant du- 
plex projector using two 1,000-watt 
units and especially designed for gas- 
filling stations. 


The Dubilier Condenser Corporation, 
4377 Bronx Boulevard, New York City, 
announces the appointment of Joe Fried 
as director of the industrial sale di- 
vision. Mr. Fried is now actively en- 
gaged in promoting the sale of the new 
Dubilier power-factor condensers. 


The Pracher Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, announces the expan- 
sion of manufacturing and distribution 
facilities of its “Wonder” ironer. R. S. 
Graves has just been appointed gen- 
eral manager and treasurer of the 
company as well as president and gen- 
eral manager of the Wonder Ironer 
Sales Company, which distributes the 
ironer. 


The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio, announces an addition 
to its line of hotel and hospital lighting 
specialties, the type A bedlight with 
deep-cone metal shade. 


The Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, has issued “The Track Circuit 
Handbook,” by M. W. Manz, manager 
railroad material sales, in collaboration 
with J. B. Weigel and W. P. Bovard, 
engineers of the company. The book 
discusses all phases of the relation of 
the bonded track circuit to proper oper- 
ation of the automatic block signal sys- 
tem. In addition there is a thorough- 
going study of the theories and facts of 
gas-weld bonding, instructions for cir- 
cuit adjustments and tests, represen- 
tative track circuit calculations, his- 
torical data on bonding, tables and data 
used in every-day signal department 
work. The price of this new textbook 
is $1. 

The Syntron Company, Pittsburgh, 
announces the addition to its line of the 
Syntron portable electric handsaw. 

The Frank Adam Electric Company, 
3650 Windsor Place, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of panelboards, stage-lighting 
equipment, etc., announces the appoint- 
ment of Melvin J. Kiefer as district 
manager for the Metropolitan New 
York district with offices at 182 North 
Eleventh Street, Brooklyn. 
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~ New Equipment Available 





All-Steel Ball-Bearing Motors 


A complete line of all-steel, ball-bear- 
ing polyphase induction motors, rang- 
ing in size from 1 hp. to 100 hp. and 
made for all standard voltages and fre- 
quencies, is announced by the Lincoln 
Electric Company, Cleveland. The com- 
pany states that this type of motor is 
representative of its new designs of 
equipment, in which gray iron and mal- 
leable castings have been entirely re- 
placed by hot-rolled steel. It is claimed 
that every part of the motor is at least 
twice as strong as the former type, 
which was built with a cast-iron frame. 

Particular attention is called to the 
motor feet, which are made of drop- 
forged steel and welded to the hot- 
rolled-steel end brackets or bearing sup- 
ports. Economies in manufacturing by 
the new process are said by the com- 





PoLyYPHASE BALL-BBRARING INDUCTION 
MorTor OF ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


pany to have permitted the use of large 
shafts and bearings. It is further 
claimed that the increased ventilation 
obtained, because less thickness of 
metal is required in the frame, results 
in a considerable increase in the over- 
load capacity of the motor. 

Qe 


Flexible Coupling 


A flexible coupling in which the two 
hubs of the rotating shaft are con- 
nected by means of three or more solid- 
toothed members, which are not united 
by means of bolts, dowels or pins, has 
been placed on the market by J. Y. 
Dahlstrand, Wellsville, N. Y. The 
toothed members are sleeves equipped 
with claws to match similar claws in 
the two hubs and they can be arranged 
either horizontally or vertically. The 
flexibility of the coupling is not depend- 
ent upon the flexibility of material but 
upon the compressibility of the oil films 
between the claws and on the mechan- 
ical arrangement of the various float- 
ing sleeves which permits them to 
rotate around axes different from those 
of the driving and the driven shaft in 
case misalignment takes place. 

The use of multiple floating elements 
permits of a more perfect distribution 
of pressures on all claws around the 
circumference, thus increasing the car- 
rying capacity for a given diameter of 
coupling. These advantages are 


pointed out by the manufacturer. No 
bolts are used to transmit the load, no 
screws or nuts are present to work 


loose, better contact is maintained along 
the entire number of teeth because of 
the use of three or more floating ele- 
ments, and there is great lateral, 
angular and torsional flexibility. 


—_e—— 


Transformer Conservator 


A “U” tube has been adopted by the 
General Electric Company as the con- 
nector between a transformer tank and 
its conservator. The company claims 
that the complete prevention of thermal 
circulation by the use of the “U” tube 
keeps the oil in the conservator cool and 
makes the conservator more nearly per- 
fect. The new connector consists of a 
copper tube bent in the proper shape, 
with a steel flange brazed on each end 
for convenient connection to the con- 
servator and the transformer cover. 

An improved shut-off valve for the 
conservator has also been adopted. In- 
cluded in the advantages claimed for 
the new valve are that it offers no re- 
sistance to the circulation of oil in fil- 
tering; it is provided with a “telltale” 
device on the operating handle to indi- 
cate “open” and “closed” positions and 
it is welded directly to the conservator 
and therefore requires only one flanged 
gasket joint instead of the two pipe 
joints required by other valves. 


a 


Bus Support and Spacer 


A special unit-type bus support and 
spacer arrangement for heavy-capacity 
buses is being marketed by the Delta- 
Star Electric Company, 2400 Block, 
Fulton Street, Chicago. The company 
asserts that it has many advantages 
where large currents are involved and 
permits more economical use of bus 
copper. By splitting the bus into four 
sections per phase it is possible to over- 
come to a great extent the so-called 
skin effect which causes the greater por- 
tion of the current to flow toward the 
outside of the conductor. All the metal 
parts are made of bronze to eliminate 
the excessive heating from eddy cur- 
rents. A double-pipe base is used and 
is said not only to be advantageous 
from a mechanical standpoint but also 
to reduce heating of the pipe from eddy 
currents, 

Separator bracing is used to with- 
stand the enormous mechanical forces 
set up between phases under short-cir- 
cuit conditions. The construction can 
be furnished for any width of bars. 


—_——_@———— 


Elevating Truck 


A line of elevating trucks which 
employ a new lifting principle has been 
placed on the market by the Baker- 
Raulang Company, Cleveland. The 
underside of the platform is fitted with 
four steel inclines which run against 
the hardened steel rollers pinned to the 
truck under the frame. During the 
elevating operation the platform is 
pulled up the four inclines by two 
roller chains, The platform travels a 
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maximum of 9 in. with a net lift of 
6 in. Two additional rollers operating 
against the top of the forward inclines 
prevent the platform from tipping and 
insure its remaining parallel with the 
ground regardless of the distribution 
of the load. The new trucks with the 
chain lift are known as the series “D” 
and are built in several types. 
——— 


Alternating-Current Meters 


A line of alternating-current meters 
utilizing a movement of new design has 
been placed on the market by the Jewell 
Electrical Instrument Company, 1640 
Walnut Street, Chicago. The manu- 
facturer says that the moving element 
is lighter than anything hitherto used 
in this type of instrument and is ex- 
tremely rigid. Through the shaft, the 
backbone of the assembly is secured to 
various parts, including the trussed 
pointer with its spade and balance arms, 
the control spring, the damping fan, 





New ALTERNATING-CURRENT Merer SHOW- 
ING RIGID SCALE ASSEMBLY AND MANNER 
IN WHICH TERMINAL LINKS ARE CON" 
NECTED TO THE MOUNTING STUDS 


the moving vane and steel pivots. The 
weight of the assembly is only 1.6: 
grams. In the assembly of the move- 
ment base and coil there are but two 
parts, the coil and the casting on which 
the coil is wound. In the voltmeter 4 
card-wound built-up series resistance 
makes it possible to replace a defective 
coil anywhere in the assembly very 
readily. 
——_— 

Clamp Insulators.—An improved line 
of clamp insulator supports for carty- 
ing insulated or bare conductors has 
been placed on the market by the Delta- 
Star Electric Company, Chicago. 
complete line for various forms of 
mounting is made. The lower part of 
the insulator rests in a malleable-iron 
fitting, and a springy hard-brass clamp 
encircles the upper half of the insu- 
lator unit. 

Pole-Lifting Cradle.—A device known 
as the “E-Z-Up” pole cradle for use 
lifting poles off the ground for fram- 
ing has been announced by Farnham 
& Cunningham, distributors, 307 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles. The device 
works,on the cam principle. It is made 
of malleable cast steel, and all that 1s 
necessary besides the cradle is a cant- 
hook which is already a part of line 
construction crew equipment. Wit 
this equipment a lineman of average 
weight has no difficulty in lifting a 6 
ft. cedar pole. 
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New Trade Publications 





CABLE.—“Hazard Loxsteel Cable” is 
the title of booklet No. 37 issued by the 
Hazard Manufacturing Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., describing the Hazard ‘“Lox- 
steel” cable for underground installation 
without conduits. Tests are given showing 
the comparative strength and resistance of 
crushing of Hazard “Loxsteel” cable and 
double flat-steel-taped Parkway cable. 


SAFETY SWITCHES, POWER PAN- 
ELS, ETC.—The Square D Company, De- 
troit, is distributing a new set of pages in 
order to bring catalog No. 32 up to date. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS. — The Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Company, Montour 
Falls, N. Y., has issued bulletin No. 714, 
an illustrated descriptive catalog, covering 
the Shepard floor-operated electric hoists. 
It contains illustrations showing the vari- 
ous types, and details of construction of 
the hoist. 

REACTORS.—The Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
purgh, Pa., is distributing leaflets 20,317 
and 20,316, covering its paralleling reactors, 
type RR for 115 to 575 volts, single-phase, 
and type SR for 2,300 to 6,900 volts, single- 
phase. The leaflets describe the design, 
operation and construction of the reactors 
and contain tables of adjustment for dif- 
ferent reactances. 


VOLTAGE REGULATOR.—A folder 
issued by the American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation, 165 Broadway, New 
York City, describes and illustrates the 
“A B.B.” quick-acting voltage regulator for 
maintaining constant voltage and _ (for 
changing the voltage according to the load 
on the system. Diagrams illustrating the 
mechanism of the “A.B.B.” regulator are 
included. 


ELECTRICAL CO, METERS.—Bulletin 
No. 81 issued by the Leeds & Northrup 
Company, 4901 Stenton Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, describes its electrical CO, meters. 
The control of combustion is fully treated 
in the bulletin, and the text is well illus- 
trated by charts. A complete description 
of the thermal conductivity CO, meter is 
included, as well as a description of the 
thermal conductivity cell used. Diagrams 
show the method of installation and oper- 
ation, and attached to the booklet are 
sample curves taken from recorders. 





Construction 
News 


Projects, Plans, Bids and Contracts, 
Contemplated or Under Way 





New England States 


BRISTOL, N. H. — The local electric 
plant of the New Hampshire Power Com- 
pany, Newport, was recently damaged by 

e. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Plans have been 
approved by the United Electric Light 
Company for a proposed substation and 
switching station at West Springfield. The 
cost of the project with transmission lines 
S estimated at $600,000. 


Middle Atlantic States 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—The Fulton 
County Gas & Electric Company has pe- 
titioned for authority to extend its trans- 
pritsion and distribution lines in Duanes- 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—The Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, Newark, 
Plans to install an underground conduit 
wom for business section of Smith and 
tate Streets, 


eelLADELPHIA, PA.—Plans have been 
= by the Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
nce Company for a power plant at Forty- 


tighth and Market Streets, to cost about 
$200,000. 


WINE GROVE, PA.—The Pine Grove 
onship-Schuylkill County Power & Light 
iaePany, recently organized as a subsid- 
ty of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 
minpany, Allentown, plans to erect a trans- 
mete line for service throughout this 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the General Purchasing Officer, 
Panama Canal, Washington, until June 24, 
for switchboards, panel boards, trans- 
former, insulators, oil circuit breakers, etc. 
(Panama Circular 1808). 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Bids will be re- 
ceived by the United States Coast Guard, 
Washington, until July 1, for two turbo- 
electric ship propulsion sets, etc., for Cut- 
ters Nos. 48 and 49. 


North Central States 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Extensions and im- 
provements are contemplated by the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company to its system in 
Kentucky, including reconstruction of the 
electric distribution system in Paducah, 
erection of a 6,600-volt feeder line, etc.; a 
33,000-volt transmission line from Somer- 
set to Ferguson, a distance of 2 miles; 
about 2 miles of 33,000-volt power line 
will be built from Cornett-Lewis mine sub- 
station to the substation, near Harlan; 
a 2,300-volt line will be erected from the 
Varilla power station to Page to supply 
service to the Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road yards, a transformer station will be 
built at High Bridge; a 2,300-transmission 
line will be erected from Springfield to the 
St. Catherine and St. Rose Academies, 4 
miles long; the Gap-Tazewell transmission 
— will be changed from 2,300 to 6,000 
volts. 


ANDERSON, IND. — Plans are being 
prepared for extensions and improvements 
to the municipal electric light and water 
plant, to cost about $85,000. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Plans are being 
prepared by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Court House, for a power plant for 
service at the court house, county jail, 
garage and other buildings, to cost about 
$35,000. Everett I. Brown, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fort Wayne, is 
architect. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—The Otter 
Tail Power Company plans extensions and 
improvements to its systems at Gilby 
Aneta, Forest River, Finley, N. D., an 
other towns in that vicinity, including 
changing the system from direct to alter- 
nating current. Also to erect a transmis- 
sion line to and install a distribution sys- 
tem in Christine, N. D. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA—The City Council 
is considering calling a special election to 
vote on a proposal to grant a franchise to 
the Central Steam Heat & Power Company 
to build a power plant. The cost is esti- 
mated at $450,000. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. — Arrangements 
have been made by the City Council with 
the Iowa Public Service Company for ex- 
tensions to the street-lighting system, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven electroliers, to cost 
about $6,000, and twenty-seven overhead 
lamps in various parts of the city. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Plans are under 
way by the College and Main Street Im- 
provement Association for the installation 
of an ornamental lighting system on Col- 
lege and Main Streets. 


ELDRIDGE, N. D.—The Northern Util- 
ities Corporation plans to erect a trans- 
mission line from Windsor to Eldridge. 


BRIDGEPORT, NEB.—Plans are under 
way by E. C. Carter, Bruning, and T. H. 
Carter, Hebron, for a hydro-electric plant 
in conjunction with the Belmont irrigation 
project at Bridgeport. The initial installa- 
tion will consist of two unts of 500 kw. 
each; later a 1,000-kw. unit will be in- 
stalled on Belmont Canal, 5 miles down 
the North Platte River from the Belmont 
dam. The proposed plant will serve Bridge- 
port, Bayard and Minitare. The cost is 
estimated at about $100,000. 


CHETOPA, KAN.—Plans are being pre- 
pared by the City Council for an electric 
lighting system with substation equipment, 
the latter to be used in connection with a 
ae pumping plant. The entire proj- 
ect will cost about $70,000. A. C. Moore, 
Joplin National Bank Building, Joplin, Mo., 
is consulting engineer. 





Southern States 


HIGH POINT, N. C.—Plans are under 
way by the North Carolina Public Serv- 
ice Company, Greensboro, to build a local 
substation, and also to extend its transmis- 
sion lines at Randleman and vicinity. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Extensions and 
improvements are contemplated by the 
South Carolina Power Company in the 
electrical department, to cost about 
$1,000,000. The work will include doubling 
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the capacity of the power plant, laying 
new street-car rails and erecting a trans- 
mission line to Folly, Beach, etc. 


TWIN CITY, GA.—The Georgia Power 
Company, Atlanta, which has acquired the 
municipal distribution, will rebuild the sys- 
tem and erect a tap line from the Swains- 
boro-Metter line, a distance of about 7 
miles, to supply service here. 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—The Arkansas 
Power & Light Company, Pine Bluff, which 
has acquired the municipal electric plant 
plans to extend its high-tension lines to 
Batesville. The company will install a 
transformer station and make improve- 
ments to the distribution system, etc. 


BEEVILLE, TEX.—The Central Power 
& Light Company, San Antonio, has ac- 
quired a site for a local substation, to cost 
about $21,000. The company plans to 
erect a transmission line from Corpus 
Christi to Victoria, via Beeville and 
Sinton. 


CROWLEY, LA.—The municipal elec- 
tric plant has been acquired by the Gulf 
Public Service Company instead of the 
Gulf States Public Utilities Company as 
reported in the issue of May 21. he Gulf 
Public Service Compuny plans to erect a 
transmission line in this section. 


NOBLE, OKLA. — Preliminary plans 
have been made by the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Company, Oklahoma City, for the 
erection of a transmission line from Noble 
to Purcell, 12 miles long, to cost about 
$30,000. The Byllesby Engineering Com- 
pany, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
is engineer. 


FLATONIA, TEX.—The Central Power 
& Light Company, San Antonio, which re- 
cently acquired the plant of the Citizens 
Utilities Company, plans to erect a high- 
tension line to connect with the line at 
Schulenburg. 


Pacific and Mountain 
States 


EVERETT, WASH.—Arrangements have 
been made between the city of Everett and 
Joseph Wickstrom of Gold Bar, whereby 
the latter will build a hydro-electric plant 
on the Sultan River. The project includes 
a dam 275 ft. high and a power plant to 
develop 50,000 hp., at a cost of about 
$3,000,000. 


PORT ANGELES, WASH.—A temporary 
permit has been granted the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, Seattle, to pro- 
ceed with the erection of transmission 
lines for the delivery of electric power in 
the district adjoining Port Angeles. 


SEATTLE, WASH. — A street-lighting 
program has been started by the city of 
Seattle in the central business district, to 
cost about $1,000,000. The plans call for 
poles 22 feet high, mounted with three 
globes of the Solux type. 


SOUTH BEND, WASH. — The Grays 
Harbor Railway & Light Company, Aber- 
deen, has applied for a franchise to erect 
a transmission line along the Ocean Beach 
Highway, from Lewis to South Bend. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CAL.—Bids will be 
received by the City Council until June 20, 
for the installation of an ornamental light- 
ing system on portions of Country Club 
Drive, Whitworth Drive and Virginia 
Place, using concrete standards. 


SAN -MARINO, CAL.—The City Coun- 
cil has approved the installation of an 
ornamental lighting system on portions of 
eee and Lorain Roads, and West 

rive. 


PASADENA, CAL. — The City Council 
has approved the installation of an orna- 
mental lighting system on rtions of Oak- 
land Avenue and Colorado Street, using 
combination iron and copper standards. 


GLENDALE, ARIZ.—The City Council is 
considering the installation of a munici- 
pal electric plant. 


BIG FORK, MONT. — Permission has 
been granted by the Montana Railroad 
Commission to the Mountain States Power 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., to extend its 
electric service line along the west shore of 
Flathead Lake. The cost is estimated at 
$40,000. 

HANOVER, MONT.—Plans for the pro- 
posed local cement mill of the ree 
Forks Portland Cement Company, Ideal 
Building, Denver, Col., to cost about $1,- 
000,000, include a power plant. 

SAN MARCIAL, N. M.—The local elec- 
tric plant of the Texas-Louisiana Power 
Company, Fort Worth, was _ recently 
destroyed by fire, causing a loss of about 
$30,000. At present the town is without 
electrical service. 
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Patents 
Announced by U. S. Patent Office 








(Issued May 17, 1927) 


1,628,827. AERIAL CABLE TRANSPORTATION 
Means; L. L. Custer, Dayton, Ohio. 


App. filed Dec. 20, 1924. For overhead 
transportation purposes. 

1,628,858. RESISTOR-SUPPORTING MBANS; 
G. E. Shawk, Mansfield, Ohio. App. filed 


April 21, 1924. For an electric heating 


unit, 

1,628,868. Evecrric HeaTIne Unit; J. C. 
Woodson, East Pittsburgh, Pa. App. 
filed Aug. 20, 1924. Means for support- 
ing electric resistor units. 

1,628,875, 1,628,876. Hpatina Unrir; K. 
Ehrgott, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Apps. 
filed April 2 and 21, 1924. For light- 
weight electric heating units. 

1,628,884. ExLecrric SwItcH; W. Ile, Jack- 
son, Mich. App. filed May 26, 1925. 
Noiseless ; quick-make-and-break type. 

1,628,889. Switcu Box; . K. Krantz, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. App. filed Aug. 9, 1920. 
Service-entrance type. 


1,628,917. TROLLEY-SHOE GuaRD; W. 
Schaake, Pittsburgh, Pa. App. filed 
March 26, 1925. For current collectors 


of the pantograph type. 

1,628,926. ExLpcrropp Houpsr; C, F. Short, 
North Long Beach, Cal. App. filed Nov. 
23, 1925. 

1,628,964. Drim~Lt-HpaTInG FurNACcE; H. K. 
Fox, Fresno, Cal. App. filed March 15, 
1926. 

1,629,011. EXLECTRORBSPONSIVE APPARATUS; 
H. A. Thompson, Wilkensburg, Pa. App. 
filed April 7, 1923. For highway cross- 
ing signals of the wigwag type. 

1,629,025. TuHirp-RaIL ELECTRIC CURRENT- 
FEEDING SysSTeM FOR ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
ways; A. Doan, Berkeley, Cal. App. 
filed Feb. 26, 1927. 

1,629,049. E.ecrric SIGNALING AND INDI- 
CATING APPARATUS; H. M, Proud, West 
Ealing, England. App. filed April §8, 
1920. In which one or two or more sig- 
naling devices are arranged to be 
rendered selectively operative by switch 
or relay apparatus controlled from any 
desired point. 


1,629,081. Rotor FoR DyNAmMo-ELEcTRIC 
MACHINES; F. Laszlo, Mulheim-Ruhr, 
Germany. App. filed Dec. 2, 1925. Im- 


proved fastening for the rotor coil heads. 

1,629,086. CoNNpCTION PLUG; M. J. Wohl, 
Long Island City, N. Y. App. filed March 
1, 1923. Adapted to connect separable 
sections of conductors in an electric cir- 
cuit. 

1,629,089. EXxpLosion-Proor FItTInG FOR 
E.ectric GLow Lamps; J. Beckmann, 
Altona-Ottensen, Germany. App. filed 
Nov. 30, 1926. 

1,629,158. Sarery SwitcH; A. E. Griswold, 
Seattle, Wash. App. filed Aug. 25, 1923. 
Double-break switch having interchange- 
able line and load terminals. 


1,629,189. ExecTrricaL CoNnNgcTor; F. L. 
Weaver and M. F. Campion, Norwich, 
Conn. App. filed May 4, 1925. For stor- 


age batteries. 

1.629,196. MrErHOoD oF OPERATING ELECTRIC 
Furnaces; S. Arnold, 3rd, Ben Avon, Pa. 
App. filed April 14, 1926. Improved volt- 
age control. 

1,629,236. MPpANS FoR INDICATING Loss OF 
SYNCHRONISM IN ‘TRANSMISSION Sys- 
TRMS; E. A. Sperry, Brooklyn, N. Y. APP. 
filed Aug. 12, 1920. 

1,629,243. Lamp Socket; O. West, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. App. filed April 27, 1925. 
For use with low-voltage electrical auto- 
motive equipment. 

1,629,254. Frame Arc Lamp witH In- 
CLOSED Arc; T. I. Carbone (deceased) 
by E. Mommsen, executor, Charlotten- 
burg, Germany. App. filed Nov. 25, 1922. 

1,629,266. Fuse Mepium; A. Feldkamp, 
Newark, N. J. App. filed April 4, 1923. 
A main body of high conductivity but 
also of high melting point, surrounded 
at intervals by portions of another fus- 
ible metal or metallic alloy possessing @ 
comparatively low melting point. 

1,629,267. OuTLeT-Box CoNNEcTION; A. C. 
Fischer, Chicago, Ill. App. filed Nov. 28, 
1928. A connector adapted to connect in 
tandem a pair of standard outlet boxes 
without the necessity of modification of 
the boxes. 

1,629,293. Reactance Com; E. G. New- 
ton, Pittsfield, Mass. App. Oct. 21, 1925. 
Which may be mounted on fixed insulat- 
ing supports or used as a _strain-type 
coil interposed in series with and sup- 

ported by an electrical conductor, 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 


1,629,311. MAGNETIC CORE FOR ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY; W. E. Ruder, Schenectady, 
N. Y. App. filed March 12, 1925. Using 
a construction whereby the energy losses 
due to eddy currents will be reduced. 

1,629,313. INcLosEp-ARc Lamp; A. Rutte- 
nauer, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 
App. filed April 20, 1925. Using metallic 
electrodes. 

1,529,324. ReuAy-ARMATURE SUSPENSION ; 
H. Thoma, Munich, Germany. App. filed 
March 14, 1924. 

1,629,332. ProrescTive DEVICE FoR ELECTRIC 
Circuits; C. J. Axtell, Schenectady, N. Y. 
App. filed May 6, 1925. An automatic 
electroresponsive protective device which 
responds to changes in voltage and is 
particularly adapted for use on electric 
cars designed for operation on railway 
systems having different sections of the 
line at different potentials. 

1,629,345. Device FoR TRANSFORMING THE 
CRYSTALLINE STRUCTURE OF WIRES; F. 
Koref, Berlin, Germany. App. filed July 
6, 1922. As tungsten. 

1,629,347. ALARM System For VaAuLts; 
E. G. Lawrence, Minneapolis, Minn. App. 
filed March 9, 1925. 

1,629,368. HANGER FoR TROLLEY Wrkps; 
F, A. Tice, Cincinnati, Ohio. App. filed 
Sept. 11, 1925. 

1,629,462. WINDING FoR ELEcTRIC APpPaA- 
RATUS; K. K. Palueff, Pittsfield, Mass. 
App. filed Nov. 18, 1926. An electrical 
winding having a conductor of four or 
more strands with a simple arrangement 
for transposition of the strands to equal- 
ize their resistances and reactances, 


(Issued May 24, 1927) 


1,629,467. Execrric Sien; Fulgencio Ar- 
chila, Bogota, Colombia. App. filed April 
3, 1924. Circuit controller. 

1,629,489. LIGHTING FIXTURP; Anton 
a Berwyn, Ill. App. filed May 26, 

1,629,568. CoMBINATION ELECTRICAL CoN- 


NECTER DEVICE AND FIXTURE SvuPPORT; 
App. filed Oct. 27, 1920. 

1,629,591. Bask FOR TIMB-CONTROLLED 
SwitcHes; F. B. Somerstein, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. App. filed May 4, 1925. 

1,629,613. Exectric LIGHT FIxTurB; W. P. 
Crockett, Chicago, Ill App. filed Nov. 
27, 1925. Wherein a shade is used which 
may be rotated to cause light to be re- 
flected in any direction. 

1,629,636. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING 
SToRAGE-Batrery PLatTEes; W. J. Plews, 
Cleveland, Ohio. App. filed Nov. 24, 1919. 

1,629,640. AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CIRCUIT 
BREAKER; Heinrich Schachtner, Mann- 
heim, Baden, Germany. App. filed Aug. 
19, 1926. In the form of a safety screw 


plug. 

1,629,645. PANELBOARD AND PANELBOARD 
CoNnsTRUCTION; H. F. Starrett, Chicago, 
Til. App. filed Nov. 10, 1919. 

1,629,710. THeRMO-SENSITIVE C1RCUIT CoNn- 
TROLLER; P. E. Klopsteg, Chicago, [IIl. 
App. filed May 20, 1922. 

1,629,711. Crrcurt BREAKER; P. E. Klop- 
step and Winfield H. Stannard, Home- 
wood, Ill. App. filed Sept. 1, 1922. For 
use with a viscosimeter. 


1,629,737. Ewectric Fryinc Pan; E. J. 
Rohne, Minneapolis, Minn. App. filed 
March 23, 1922. 


1,629,744. ELectric Heater; H. N. Shaw, 
Milwaukee, Wis. App. filed March 1, 1926. 
For cooking and other purposes arranged 
with a controller to provide for three 
degrees of heat. 

1,629,748. METHOD OF MAKING WELDING 
Rops AND THE RESULTING Propuct; W. 
F. Stoody, Whittier, Cal. App. filed Jan. 


28, 1926. 

1,629,756. EvecrricaL SwitcH; G. O. 
Wilms, Milwaukee, Wis. App. filed April 
14, 1921. Magnetic contactor swi 
closed by magnetic means, but held closed 
by a mechanical latch. 

1,629,765. Swircnh BracKxer; H. A. Zivla, 
Toledo, Ohio. App. filed Oct. 12, 1925. 
Terminal connection for electric wires of 
heating devices, such as cookers. 

1,629,781. ELecrricaLLy RELEASED BRAKE; 
J. W. Dodd, Brookline, Mass. App. filed 
June 3, 1925. For use with electric 
hoisting or elevator motors. 

1,629,783. CoNNECTOR ; ay Finkle, Phil- 
mont, N. Y. App. filed June 29, 1926. 
For storage-battery post. 

1,629,815. MAGNETIC UNLOADER; B. S. Aik- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. App. filed June 
23, 1922. For pneumatic systems having 
a motor-driven compressor. 

1,629,836. TRANSFORMER; T. J. Murphy, 
Astoria, N. Y. App. filed March 23, 1923. 
In which the core member of a shell-type 
transformer may be wound and then 
secured in position so that the magnetic 
circuit will not be materially different, 
as to reluctance, from the magnetic cir- 
cuit of the ordinary shell-type trans- 
former, 
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1,629,844, WATER HEATER; Frank Soto 
Sunnyvale, Cal. App. filed June 12, 1926 
Rendered operative or inoperative by 
insertion in water or removal therefrom 

1,629,875. PrcTai, CONNECT ION For 
BrusHEs; J. F. Kerlin and H. J. Rosen- 
Pes pl Bradford, Pa. App. filed April 20, 


1 ‘ 

1,629,876. END-FRAME RING FoR Morors; 
J. F. Lincoln, Cleveland, Ohio. App. 
filed April 26, 1924. Steel end frame. 

1,629,877. FRAME FOR DyYNAMO-ELxcraic 
MACHINES; J. F. Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Ohio. App. filed May 3, 1924. Fabricated 
out of structural-steel shapes. 

1,629,893. SmcTIONAL INSULATOR oR Cur- 
Out Switcu; R. A. Suppes, Johnstown, 
Pa. App. filed Aug. 29, 1924. For gen- 
eral use in mines and similar places, 

Gt Sv ee SwItcH ; Johann 

alerius, reslau, ermany. App. 
June 11, 1925. r oo. 

1,629,911. SPRING MEANS FoR ELectTRIC 
Switcues; B. E. Getchell, Plainville, 
Conn. App. filed March 10, 1923. Means 
for adjusting the tension of the spring 
in a safety inclosed switch. 

1,629,946. CoLUuMN PaARLOR-FLOoR Lamp: 
Harry Angel, Los Angeles, Cal. App. 
filed Jan. 4, 1926. 

1,629,948. ELecrric Fuse; H. T. Bussmann, 
St. Louis, Mo. App. filed May 7, 1919. 
Renewable ferrule-contact cartridge fuses, 

1,629,951. SrartTinc Box FoR CONTROLLING 
THB ELECTRIC CURRENT TO MACHINB 
Morors ; H. E. Campbell, Milwaukee, Wis, 
App. filed Oct. 12, 1922. With safety 
means for preventing the accidental re- 
starting of the motor after the current 
has dropped below a predetermined point. 

1,629,970. Lamp-BuLB Socket; E. H. Rol- 
linson, Lyons Farms, N. J. App. filed 
Nov. 25, 1922. For rectifier bulbs. 

1,629,982. AutomaTic SIGNAL; W. E. Wulf- 
horst, Cincinnati, Ohio. App. filed July 
1, 1924. For use on street cars to signal 
persons behind automatically that the 
car is reducing its speed or that the car 
is traveling forward without immediate 
prospects of stopping. 

1,629,998. SwITCH-CIRCUIT CONTROLLER; 
O. S. Field, Roselle, N. J. App. filed 
March 4, 1924. 

1,630,078. CurtINGc Iron; <A. T. Smith, 
Winsted, Conn. App. filed Sept. 17, 1924. 

1,630,081. MatL-Box Cover-ACTUATED 
Switcu; Anton Flekstein, Detroit, Mich. 
App. filed April 12, 1926. 

1,630,104. ConpucTror TERMINAL FoR BusH- 
INcs; A. O. Austin, Barberton, Ohio. 
App. filed Aug. 2, 1922. 

1,630,116. AppaRATUS FoR TESTING ELEC- 
TRic Circuits; William Elmenthaler, 
Cleveland, Ohio. App. filed Aug. 16, 1923. 
To show whether an electric current is 
flowing in a circuit into which the appa- 
ratus is inserted and without affecting 
the circuit. 

1,630,126. Cap or Socker For INCANDES- 
CENT Evectric LAMPS AND THE LIKE; 
A. J. B. Marsat, Verriéres-le-Buisson, 


France. App. filed Jan. 26, 1925. 
1,630,128. NCANDESCENT Lamp; 0. V. 

Maurer, East Cleveland, Ohio. App. filed 

July 17, 1925. An incandescent lamp 


bulb having a filament consisting essen- 
tially of tantalum and an atmosphere 
consisting predominantly of argon and 
containing oxygen and nitrogen only in 
quantities too small to measure. 
1,630,166. ConNEcCTOR; Hoyt Catlin, Fair- 
field, Conn., and George B. Thomas, 
Bridgeport, Conn. App. filed April 13, 
1922. For connecting a heating unit of 
an electric range or the like. 
1,630,176. Liquip RuHeEosTaT; Bertram 
Gtay and Robbins Curtis, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. App. filed Jan. 
5, 1925. For controlling large multiphase 
motors which are frequently started and 


stoped. ; 
1,630,214. Exporrrc OverRLoaD PROTECTIVE 
System; Jacob Pfretzschner, Essen, Ge!- 
many. App. filed March 27, 1922. A 
system in which an_ overload circuit 
breaker is placed in the main current 
circuit and in which the several moto 
branch circuits contain each a contactor 
which, when operated, will produce an 
exciting current in a coil of the over 
circuit breaker of such a strength as 
cause the latter to be opened. M. 
1,630,218. SvroraGH-BATTERY TERMINALS 
E. Rutherford, Los Angeles, Cal. APP 
filed April 15, 1925. F . 
1,630,232. SwircHING ARRANGEMENT 
ELectric. Hater CIRCUITS; * aed 
Walker, Bloomfield, N..J. App. twee 
May 1, 1926. As applied to a es 
resistor, three-heat heating apparache 
and the turning off and on of 4 
different heats. ae 
1,630,233. LicHT ror MICROSCOPE AND t 
Like; L. J. Buttolph, East Orange, nav 
App. filed Oct. 3, 1923. Illuminator 
ing a concentrated light spot. 











